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SKETCHING F 


Aut our readers will of course coincide 
with us in saying this is a very pretty pic- 
ture, beautifully and finely engraved. The 
fair artist is a lover of nature, and has the 
happy faculty of not only enjoying its beau- 
ties herself, but, by her talents and industry, to 
transfer the:n to paper, and thus to allow others 
to enjoy them, who could not otherwise do so. 

The contemplation of the works of nature 
affords some of the noblest, purest pleasures 
of the human mind. Gazed upon as the 
workmanship of a great, and wise, and good 
Being, who can consider them without feel- 
ings of mingled admiration and awe? Even 
in the inferior parts of creation, among the 
little things of our own earth, how much do 
we find to call forth wonder and inspire de- 
light. Animate and inanimate nature is full 
of beauty and astonishing displays of superior 
wisdom. How surprising the order and 
regularity of the crystal. So exact, that 
amidst a million of the same species, no dif- 
ference in angle and form can be detected. 
How beautiful the little vernal flower! Its 
leaves seem touched by the pencil of an 
angel. 

But let us rise still higher and take a 
wider survey. Let us gain some command- 
ing eminence, and look off upon hill and 
dale, and field, and forest, and stream. 
What a boundless variety, and yet all beau- 
tiful! Whose eyes are so dull—whose soul 
80 insensible—that he cannot gaze and admire 
with almost insatiable delight? Whose 
heart is not enlarged, whose feelings are not 
refined, whose pleasures are not multiplied, 
by mingling with, and contemplating the 
beauties of creation? It is here we seem to 
commune with ourselves and with our Cre- 
ator, in his works. It is here that is placed 
the first impress of our Maker's character. 


| The mysteries of nature we should study, the 
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| loveliness of nature we should admire, as the 


work of the Almighty. Let me say, with 
Dr. Beattie, 


Oh, how canst thou renounce the boundless store 
Of charms, which nature to h-r votary yields? 
J'y. °47. 
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The warbling woodland, the resounding shore, 
The pomp of groves and garniture of fields; 
All that the genial ray of morning gilda, 
And all the echoes of the song of even, 
Ail that the mountain's sheltering bosom shields, 
And all the grand magnificence of Heaven. 
Oh, how caust thou renounce and hope to be forgiven? 


Who does not retire fromi the contempla- 
tion of nature with feelings of a tender rela- 
tion to his Father in Heaven? He can say 
“In wisdom hast thou made them all.” But 
when he turns to the region of animal life, 
he finds still more to gratify and delight, 
than in more inanimate matter. Here is 
superior wisdom and greater goodness. Look 
at the diminutive insect that crosses your 
path. Learn his mode of existence, his 
habits of life; the nice adaptation of his size 
and form to all the circumstances of his 
being, to all the necessities and means of in- 
dividual happiness. Examine the little fly 
that buzzes about in all the spoitiveness of 
youth, and all the bliss of conscious being 
and overflowing joy. Admire his gossamer 
wing, his fixed, but bright and animated eye. 
The sun sheds upon him as cheering a ray, 
and the summer air breathes as mildly around 
him, as the boasted lord of creation. How 
true is the declaration of the Psalmist, “ The 
Lord is good unto all, and his tender mercies 
are over al] his works.” 

But when we have travelled over our little 
earth, and witnessed all it possesses of the 
beautiful and the sublime, when we have 
listened to the roar of the ocean and the 
song of birds, when we have looked upon the 
forest’s gorgeousness and the flowret's beauty, 
when we have seen the limpid and purling 
rill and the majestic river, when we have 
turned our eye upon the vine-clad hills and 
towering mountsins, when we have seen 
and heard al! this, we have but entered the 
vestibule of the great temple of nature. 

There ‘are other worlds around us, to 
which probably our earth, with all its gran- 
deur, is but as dust in the balance. The eye 
wanders off enraptured with its discoveries 
amidst the bright orbs of heaven. Infinity 
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of space is before it. 
are above and below and around us. 


Unnumbered spheres 
And 
when the eye is tired of gazing, and when 
its spirit-flying vision has reached its utmost 
goal, it calls to its aid the benefits of scien- 
tific discovery, and stretches out into still 
more distant space, and there enjoys the new 
pleasure of seeing other worlds, and behold- 
ing other wonders, 

In the original constitution of things, it is 
wisely ordered, that happiness shall be found 
every where about us. We do not need to 
have a rock smitten to supply this thirst of 
the soul; it is not a distant good; it exists 
in every thing above, around, and beneath 
our feet; and all we want, is an eye to dis- 
cern, and a heart to feel it. Let any one 
fix his attention on a moral truth, and it 
spreads out and enlarges its dimensions be- 
neath his view, till what seemed at first as 
barren a proposition as words could express, 
appears like an interesting and glorious truth, 
momentous in its bearings on the destinies 
of men. And so it is with every material 
thing ; Jet the mind be intently fixed upon 
it, and hold it in the light of science, and it 
gradually unfolds new wonders. The flower 
grows even more beautiful than whea it first 
opened its golden urn, and breathed its in- 
cense on the morning air; the tree, which 
was before thought of only as a thing to be 
cut down and cast into the fire, becomes 
majestic, as it holds its broad shield before 
the summer's sun, or when it stands like a 
ship, with its sails furled, and all made fast 
about it, in preparation for the winter storm. 

All things in nature inspire in us a new 
. feeling, and we begin to consider their fate 
and fortunes, their birth and decay, as re- 
sembling those of man. The truth is, that 
ignorance and indifference are almost the 
same, and we are sure to grow interested, 
as fast as our knowledge extends, in any 
subject whatever. This explains how men 
of great ability, and women, too, are so en- 
gaged in what are often ignorantly regarded 
as litle things; how they can watch, with 
the gaze of a lover, to catch the glance of 
the small bird’s wing, or listen to its song, as 
if it were the breath of a soul; how the 
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world and every thing in it looks gs epix, 
ally bright to them, when to others the ' : 
is but a flying animal, and the flower rs 
the covering of the clod. 

A devoted attachment to the works of », 
ture isan evidence of delicacy and refs 
ment; and the common prejudice which », 
gards it as inconsistent with energy of 
thought and action, is entirely unfoundes 
for assuredly, the radiant records of war can 
show no spirits more resolute than those o 
the men who leave the abodes of civilizled 
life, launch their canoes on unbroken Waters, 
depend on their rifle for subsistence, keep 0, 
their solitary march till the bird has gyp- 
his evening hymn, and have no society kK 
night but the crackling sound of their fires 
Neither is it inconsistent with a strict rp. 
gard to all the duties of life; on the contrary 
it is the part of duty to draw happiness from 
these sources, which, in all the changes ani 
misfortunes of life, will never cease to floy 
The poet Gray, one of the most intellectys! 
and fastidious of men, says, “ Happy they 
who can create a rose-tree, or erect a honey. 
suckle; who can watch the brood of a hee 
or a fleet of their own ducklings, as the; 
sail upon the water.” The words are true 
as inspiration, and we recommend them to 
our readers, of whom a due proportion, 1 
doubt, are miserable. They will learn trom 
them, what is of great importance to know, 
in such calculations,—that their unhappines 
is owing, not to the want of pleasures, but to 
their not understanding how to select an¢ 
enjoy those which they possess, since they 
are given freely and impartially to all, » 
that no avarice can monopolize them, and 
no oppression take them away. This being 
the case, those who point out to us the ex 
tent and variety of such resources, and show 
by their own example how full, rich, and in- 
spiring they are, deserve to be recorded 
amongst the benefactors of mankind. No 
greater treasures can be offered to human 
desire, than enjoyments like these, which a 
once exercise the mind, and improve te 
heart, repel the influence of sordid passions, 
and encourage the suggestion of humanity, 
virtue and religion. 
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COLUMBINE.~THE OTHER DAY. 


Wer onh 
COLUMBINE. 
ks Of na. 
d refine. i The species of the Columbine here figured it should therefore be planted in a dry border 
hich re. is called Aquilegia Glandulosa,—or Glan- of light soil. It is best propagated by seeds, 
ey of ie dulous or Russian Columbine. ‘he flowers which should be sown as soon as they are ripe. 
founded § far exceed in size those of any of the other The young plants may be left in the seed-bed 
te = | species, as they are frequently fouad to mea- till the second spring, when about February 
‘ose of TE cure four inches across. The sepals are or March they should be removed to a bed 
ae ay Z » a . , 
cViizied Ti very large, nearly oval, and furnished with prepared for them of sandy loam, enriched 
Nn Waters, 5 


a long footstalk; they are of a very dark with leaf-mould, in which they should be 





Keep on | blue, without the mixture of any other color. planted a foot apart. Thus treated, they will 
in un The petals have a very short spur, andavery flower superbly in May or June, generally in 
— . 1 large upper lip, which is white, the tubular the latter month; and will form one of the 
vege part being of a deep blue. The leaves are most splendid border-flowers that can be 
ay & biternate, the leaflets having numerous lobes. imagined. There is a variety with the flow- 
hip q This plant is apt to be much injured by wet; ers white. Flower Garden, by Mrs. Loudon 
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a honey. 3 
of a hen, i BY CHAS. SWAIN. 

as they 

are true " \tseems, love, but the other day, Not as the other day—when flowers 

them to : Since thou and I were young together ; Shook fragrance on our joyous track, 
tion, no : And yet we've trod a toilsome way, When love could never count the hours, 
arn from : And wrestled oft with stormy weather. And hope ne’er dream’d of looking back ; 
to know, { ‘ I see thee in thy spring of years, When, if the world had been our own, 
appines JF | Ere cheek or curl had known decay ; We thought how changed should be its state; 
s, but to 5 And there’s a music in mine ears, Then every cot should be a throne, 
lect and & As sweet as heard the other day ! The poor as happy as the great !— 
ep ys Affection, like a rainbow, bends When we’d that scene which love imparts, 
em, and Above the past, to glad my gaze, That chain all interest to bind— 
is being And something still of beauty lends The fellow of all human hearts, 

the pa To memory’s dream of other days; The federation of mankind! 
nd show (2 Within my heart there seems to beat And though with us time travels on, 
and in- 2 That lighter, happier heat of youth, Still relics of our youth remain, 

recoried [e When looks were kind aad lips were sweet, As some flowers, when their spring is gone, 
nd. No J And love’s world seemed a world of truth. Yet late in autumn bloom again. 
> human 


Within this inner heart of mine Alas! ’mid worldly things and men, 
A thousand goiden fancies throng, Love’s hard to caution or convince : 
And whispers of a tune divine And hopes, which were but fables then, 
Appeal with half-forgotten tongue ; Have left with us their moral since; 
| Iknow, I feel, ’tis not a dream, The twilight of the memory cheers 
: That thou art old, and I am gray, The soul with many a star sublime, 
_ And that, however brief it seems, And still the mists of other years, 
: We are not as the other day. Hang dew-drops on the leaves of time, 
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Midnight in the populous city. The hum 
of the busy multitude is hushed, and silence, 
deep and undisturbed, reigns through the 
lately thronged streets. ‘The watchman has 
cried the hour, and drawing his fearnaught 
more closely about him, has sheltered him- 
self from the driving tempest, by shrinking 
closely into the corner of his box. The rich 
are engaged in the gay revel, displaying 
their jewelry and elegant attire, in the mazy 
wheelings of the enlivening dance; or listen- 
ing with silent admiration to the soul-sub- 
duing spell, which music flings over the 
senses. But, save in a few high places of 
fashionable dissipation, or in the concealed 
dens, where the votaries of chance are cele- 
brating their unhallowed orgies, darkness 
and silence have spread their shadowy 
wings. 

Let us wander thoughtfully along these 
thoroughfares, so lately thronged with the 
jostling, eager crowds; each individual of 
which was intent upon some daring scheme, 
each different from another, yet all uniting 
in one pursuit—the chase after happiness. 
The millionaire, with his soul bowed down 
to the earth by fortune’s shining favors, 
still eagerly counting his cent. per cent.; the 
oustling, active mechanic, proud in the no- 
bility of his apron, jostling the self-com- 
plaisant aristocrat, who seems to think the 
glorious earth is honored by his haughty 
tread; the market woman, whom a too rough 
contact with the world has despoiled of that 
gentle meekness, so lovely in lovely woman ; 
the beggar, whom misfortune, or vicious in- 
dolence induces to the humbling vocation of 
entreating for charity’s offering; and the 
bold and reckless adept in crime, who un- 
blushingly plots his nefarious schemes be- 
neath the very eye of the watchful police. 
But lately the sea of human life was rolling 
busily along the crowded mart, where dark- 
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ness now reigns, save where here and thor 
a solitary lamp sends forth its sickly rays 
telling of poverty and misery, battling with 
the spectres of want and despair. 

How the wild winds moan along the ¢e. 
setted streets. How heavily roll the black 
inasses of vapor through the draperied sky; 
and ever and anon the fearful thunder booms 
along the darkened vault, that but a moment 
before glared intensely bright with the ligt. 
ning’s dreaded blaze. 

A dim light is burning 1n one of the upper 
windows of this weather-beaten range of 
buildings, and every few moments a sma)l 
face darkens one of the few panes that re- 
main whole, and after gazing awhile into tle 
darkness and storm, retires from the window, 
Shall we describe the inmates of that miser. 


able abode ? 

On a low and wretched looking bed, lies 
a pale, emaciated form. One thin, spectral 
hand lies carelessly upon the ragged cover- 
let, the other supports her sunken cheek, 
scarce less white than the pillow on which 
she reposes. Her long, black hair is tangled 
and disordered, and shows in painful con- 
trast with her pallid neck and brow. The 
painfully parted lips, the quick, irregular 
breathing, and the small, round spot of hectic 
crimson, that glows so brightly on that death- 
pale cheek, tells too truly that life’s purple 
tide is fast ebbing back to its throbbing clial- 
ice; and that the prisoned, suffering spirit 
shall soon plume its pinions, for its viewless 
flight beyond the mystic orbs that gem the 
dazzling ether. 


On a low stool, at the nead of the bed, si's 
a little girl, not more than ten years of age. 
She is pale, and thin, too, but it is from want 
and sorrow; and her large, dark eyes look 
darker still in the dim light that fails mourn- 
fully on her high, pale brow. Poor child! 
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She is early called to the stern ordeal of 
sorrow. Sometimes the big tears roll silent- 
jy down her little sunken cheeks, then a 
deep sub she cannot suppress will break on 
the death-like stillness of the chamber; and 
the poor mother’s heart yearns once more, 
oh! how painfully, at the note of wretched- 
ness wrung from her poor young orphan. 

“Mary, my poor Mary, do not weep. 
God will be your guide in this friendiess 
world. I have prayed to him in this fearful 
night, and in the pauses of the terrible tem- 
pest, 1 have heard the still, small voice of 
assurance, that my desolate lambs shall be 
His care. Only be true to Him. ‘Turn not 
aside from the right way, never be persuaded 
to do that which conscience tells you to be 
wrong; but, whatever trials you may be 
called to pass through, place your trust in 
Him who is the orphan’s protector; and, 
though sorrow may be your weary portion, 
still shall you be happy in the possession of 
your own peace and purity. But why does 
not Harry come ?” 

“He must be coming, mother, for I hear 
his fuotsteps on the stairs;” and the little 
girl ran to open the door. 
~ A little boy entered, drenched completely 
in the chilling rain that had been falling for 
some hours. His face bore the same ex- 
pression of privation and suffering that was 
visible on the countenance of his sister. He 
seemed about twelve years old, though rather 
small for his age. 

He approached the bed, and kneeling 
down, took his mother’s thin hand in his 
own; “ Mother,” said he, ina low, tremu- 
lous voice, “uncle will come to see you in 
the morning. He wanted me to stay all 
night, but I could not leave you so long. 
See, Ihave got something nice for you in 
this basket.” 

“Give it to Mary, then, my son, what you 
do not want yourself, 1 cannot eat now. 
But, my dear boy, have you been out in all 
this storm ?” 

“I sheltered myself awhile in an alley 
under some boards, and once, when the rain 
abated, [ started for home again; but then 
the thunder came louder than ever, and a 
good watchman who believed my story, gave 
me shelter with him awhile, and when the 
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storm passed, I came home, for [ thought you 
would be alarmed about me.” 

An expression of intense suffering passed 
over the face of the dying woman. She 
held her hands over her features for a’ few 
moments; and then with a smile of affection, 
bade Mary kneel by her brother, and repeat 
to her the Lord’s prayer. She placed her 
hands on their innocent heads, and in the 
deep, earnest tones of a mother’s strong love, 
implored heaven’s blessing on them through 
all their future devious life. 

“ Now go to bed, my darlings; you must 
not watch with me any longer to-night. 
The good angels will watch with me. Good 
night, my loves.” 

It was with painful respiration that the 
poor mother was able to articulate these few 
words, and the sorrowing children, who sadly 
obeyed her injunction, could not anticipate 
that these were the last words they should 
ever hear from lips that never spoke but in 
tones of kindness. They bent over to im- 
print the good-night kiss, and could not but 
wonder at the convulsive tremor of their 
loved mother, as she clasped her arms tight- 
ly around them. But she mastered her 
emotion, and gave them the last kiss. Alas! 
too well she knew it was the last. Full 
well she knew the grasp of the spoiler was 
tightening upon her heartstrings; and that 
ere the sun should again illumine the earth, 
her soul should enter the spirit-land, where 
sorrow and crying, sin and death, can never 
enter, to mar the pure bliss of those holy 
realms. 

The chill, gray light of morning began to 
render visible full many a scene of poverty 
and suffering, that had been kindly veiled by 
the dull shades of night. The dawn was 
cloudy, and the heavy rolling masses of vapor 
seemed threatening a repetition of the last 
night’s storm. The rain that had fallen the 
preceding evening, stood in little pools here 
and there, and catching no brightness from 
the sky above, seemed to add to the gloom 
that reigned over the landscape. The 
dwellers in those congregated blocks of stone 


.and timber, were still wrapped in slumber, 


when a poorly clad female was seen ascend- 
ing the stairs that led to the sick woman's 
apartment. She paused on the landing, and 
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gently rapped at the door. Again and again 
did she apply her knuckles to the time-dark- 
ened door, but in vain. There was no re- 
sponse to her application. 

“God bless the poor sowls, if indeed 
they’re not dead wid the fright and the 
hunger. Och, surely, it wasa terrible night 
for the lone woman, and she sick. Mrs. 
Selden, darlint, are ye sleeping? Sure, it’s 

a supo’ warm broth I have to cheer your 
heart, this drary mornin’.” 

The kind-hearted woman listened at the 
door, but no sound broke the stillness. She 
rapped again, and then descended the stairs, 
saying to herself, “God bless the poor, dear 
childer, if the mother is indade gone.” 

This woman, who was stirring so early, 
lived in the cellar of the building, in which 
the sick woman resided. She had modestly 
sought the acquaintance of Mrs. Selden, 
after the stricken woman had become too 
feeble to go out. 

Mrs, Selden had for some time supported 
herself and two children, by taking in sew- 
ing; and her constant application to this 
business, joined to her exposure in fetching 
and carrying work at all seasons; her coarse 
and scanty fare ; and a sorrow that brooded 
ever upon her lonely heart, had weakened 
the springs of life ; and as the poor, especially 
the poor seamstress, has neither time or 
money to expend in medical treatment, her 
complaint, at first trivial, had progressed un- 
til the mysterious citadel of life was under- 
mined, and the wan spectre, consumption, 
looked mournfully forth from her brilliant 
eye. 

Mrs. Donnegan, the kind-hearted neigh- 
bor who had rapped et the door of the miser- 
able garret, had returned to her apartment, 
and after preparing her husband’s frugal 
breakfast, called at a neighbors, and solicit- 
ing her attendance, they went together and 
again rapped at the door of the garret. 

The poor children who had watched until 
late in the night, and had moreover gratified 
their hunger just previous to going to bed, 
slept soundly as youth and innocence ever 


sleep. As the women, therefore, received : 


no answer, they gently pushed open the 
door, and entered that melancholy abode. 
A scene of greater desolation can scarcely 
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be imagined. On a tattered mattress in on. 
corner of the room, lay the two children, ap. 
parently in a state of exhaustion ; s pale 
and sunken were their faces, and so deep 
was the slumber that chained their faculties 
The sun had just arisen, and strugglig, 
through the clouds that veiled the horizon, 
cast his pale beams through the broken case. 
ment, and displayed, with sickening distinc. 
ness, the dismal arrangement of the furniture 
in this wretched lazar-house, where gaunt 
poverty had tried to hide her wretched head. 
The rain had drizzled through the roof, ang 
the floor in many places was quite wet. 
The low bed had been moved, probably at 
some former time, into the middle of the 
room, to escape the dripping water. A little 
stool stood at the head of the bed where the 
little girl had sat the evening before. 4 
ricketty chair, a small table and another 
stool, completed the furniture of this abode 
of desolation. <A basket nearly emptied of 
its contents sat upon the table, that held, be. 
sides, a few plates and a broken pitcher. 
The poor women stood mute, as they 
gazed with awe and sorrow upon the mourn- 
ful scene. They dreaded to approach the 
bed to ascertain if, indeed, their fears were 
true. She lay so still, her dark hair shaded 
her face so mournfully; had she indeed es. 
caped from all that can annoy, and found 
rest for her weary heart in the slumber that 
knows no waking? They approached, and 
bent over her plilow. No breath escaped 
the parted lips; they laid a hand on that 
f ir brow; the icy seal of death was there. 
Mrs. Donnegan stayed with the dead, 
while the other woman went to inform the 
constituted authorities of the poor woman's 
demise. Such an event is of too common 
occurrence in the dense populations of 
crowded cities, to occasion anything like 
surprise. The coroner came with his at- 
tendants; and the usual verdict, “ Died by 
the visitation of God,” was rendered, and the 
necessary preliminaries for a pauper funeral 
were arranged. O, how often is that verdict 
rendered above the lifeless forms that have 
bravely withstood the turbid current of ad- 
verse fate, till, wearied and worn with the 
wasting strife, even to the last bound of hu- 
man endurance, the crushed heart yields st 
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jast, and the euffering spirit snaps the bars 
of its cage, and soars to its sphere on high. 

The poor orphans had been awakened by 
the kind-hearted Irish woman, She had 
soothed them with kind words, and spoken 
words of hope to their sorrowing hearts. 

« Do not pine now, childer dear. Surely 
the blessing of God will rest on the good 
uncle, who will come to see you soon; and 
he will take you home with him, and the 
hunger wili never pinch you more. Look 
up, Mary, honey, and do not fret so. Sure it 
was a blessing for the dear mother to be 
freed from all her pain. And now she has 
gone to such a beautiful place, and she will 
watch for you there, and when you see the 
blessed stars shining so bright in the blue 
above us, then think, is she not looking down 
upon her dear Harry and Mary.” 

Biddy Donnegan was here interrupted by 
the entrance of a stranger, who, from his 
dress and manners, was evidently from the 
country. Harry recognized in him the uncl: 
he had visited the previous day. 

The man whose entrance had interrupted 
Mrs. Donnegan, had the appearance of a 
small farmer. lis pepper and salt pants bore 
evidence from their neat and threadbare ap- 
pearance, of having been for a long time set 
apart for the honor of appearing at church 
on Sundays, and at political and other public 
meetings on weekdays. Certes, they never 
went to mill, though probably they had as- 
sisted at the last election in elevating to the 
chair gubernatorial some luckless wight, 
who should find too late that a post of honor 
isa sad place for mental repose, 

His hair was thin, and lay lank and straight 
over his flat, narrow forehead; and clung 
with a sort of miserly tenacity to his rounded 
temples; and over the collar of his coat lay 
in twists, somewhat resembling the dried, 
silken filaments that depend from an ear of 
corn. Altogether there was something sin- 
ister in his manner and appearance, some- 
thing repellant in his aspect; yet one could 
hardly define their reasons for feeling a sort 
of shrinking from his acquaintanceship. 

He stood awkwardly, leaning against the 


door after entering the room, seemingly un- 
der the influence of some unwelcome emo- 
tion. 


Little Harry advanced toward him with 
an efiort to control his feelings, but it was 
vain. The tears rolled down his pale cheeks 
like dew-drops from the lily’s chalice, when 
the breath of morning stirs the silken petals. 

** My ma’ is dead,”’ he sobbed at last, “she 
died after we went tosleep, last night.” A 
painful contraction passed over the man’s 
face, and a few tears slid down his sallow 
cheeks, 

“Come and see her,” said Harry; “oh! 
she would have been so glad to see you, if 
she could have lived. She has cried so often 
since papa died, because we were all alone, 
and had no friends to go to. And she went 
often without supper, because she said Mary 
and | wanted it more than she did. Oh! 
she would have been so glad to see you.” 

Poor Harry! He could not see that his 
artless prattle was waking a train of re- 
morseful thought, in one whose better feel- 
ings had long been stifled by the chill 
whisperings of the demon avarice. Yet so 
it was. ‘l'hose few, simple, mourning words 
seemed like scorpion-pangs, encircling a 
heart that throbbed to no interest but that 
of self. A sad and painful expression rested 
on his face, yet he refused to go nearer to 
the dead. 

The kind-hearted Mrs. Donnegan now 
ventured to address him, imploring his care 
and love for the “ wee bit orphans, who had 
never known kith or kin, but the kind mo- 
ther whom God had now called to the blessed 
land above us.” She hoped “ he would be a 
father to the fatherless, and watch kindly 
over their sorrowing childhood, for the sake 
of the dead father, whose soul could not rest 
when his children were in misery.” Every 
word of the simple woman seemed to add a 
new pang to the embarrassed uncle; who, 
however, promised all she asked, and much 
more. And to turn the conversation hinted 
that he had come some distance, and would 
have to return the same day. That it would 
be necessary, therefore, to attend to the 
preparations for the funeral. He then went 
about the task of procuring a coffin and other 
things necessary, and by the assistance of a 
few poor women, her immediate neighbors, 
the corpse was prepared for its lowly bed ; 
and long ere the sun had sunk behind the 
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horizon, the two orphans had wept their sa | 
farewell on the grave of their mother, and 
were on their way to the homeof their uncle, 
where they arrived late at night. 

Tired with long watching, and faint with 
hunger, they ate with avidity a plentiful 
supper, and soon forgot their sorrows, in the 
kindly embrace of slumber. 

They slept till very late, and found only 
their aunt when they arose, as the uncle had 
gone outto work. She seemed to be a kindly 
disposed woman, of rather obtuse and uncul- 
tivated intellect, and no way remarkable for 
taste in her appearance, or household ar- 
rangements. Here the children lived quite 
happily for a short time, as the comforts of 
their new home was so far superior to what 
they had ever known, and no cloud had as 
yet arisen to mar their enjoyment. 

But trouble soon arose. Mr. Selden, (for 
he was a brother of Harry’s father,) had a 
son some few yeurs older than Harry, who 
soon began to play the tyrant over his cousin. 

This was for a long time borne with pa- 
tience, though it was very hard for the proud 
spirit of Harry to submit to insult from any 
one, much less from one who ought to have 
been as a brother to him. But the desolate 
situation of himself and Mary, made submis- 
sion appear like a duty ; and for some years he 
toiled on like a galley slave, without a kind 
look or word, save from his sister, and goaded 
by every expression of contumely and scorn 
which could be culled from the vocabulary of 
his vulgar and wicked tormentors. For both 
uncle and aunt at last joined in with Robert, 
(the name of their young hopeful,) in abusing 
Harry. Still he bore it with noble fortitude. 

He knew not what to do. He had never 
dreamed of leaving Mary; he would have 
been surprised if any one had proposed it to 
him. But Mary was beginning to grow 
weary and heart-sick. She thought che 
could bear it, if they would turn their malice 
upon her own head; but to see her only 
brother writhing under the lash of torture 
from week to week, and month to month, 
and to feel that his spirit must at last break 
in the struggle, she could not endure it. 
She was now but twelve, and he was four- 
teen, yet her mind seemed to have attained 
beyond the years of his. She saw what 


n ust come to pass, and she saw too, that the 
proposal must come froin her, yet she Could 
scarcely bring her mind to be reconciled 1, 
the only alternative that could save him, 
At last he was taken sick, and as gh 
watched his desponding look, and the tear 
that often rolled in silence down his cheeks 
she felt that the crisis had come. 

“Harry,” said she, one day, “ do yoy 
think you could find our mother's grave now, 
if you were there ?” 

“ Why do you ask?” said Harry, looking 
up with wonder. ‘ 

“* Because you must leave me, and find 
some better place to work. And it seems ty 
me, if you could pray upon her grave, that 
God would hear your prayers, and guide and 
strengthen you to bear with the troubles that 
press upon you.” 

* But how can I leave you, Mary? How 
can I bear my lot when I am away, and can. 
not know how much abuse these wretches 
may heap upon you? Oh! they had better 
have left us tostarve together, than thus to 
separate us, when we are so alone in the 
world. Only us two, without father or io. 
ther;’? and he buried his face in his bed- 
clothes, and wept long and bitterly. 

“ But you must go,” said Mary. “It is 
killing you to stay here. They do not seem 
to hate me, and I will do as well as [ can; 
and when you are older, and have found a 
place where we can live together, thentyou 
shall write to me, and I will come to you, 20 
matter where it is.” 

It was a long time before Mary could per- 
suade him to adopt her plan, but at last he 
consented to leave the place as soon as he 
should be able enough to go. 

Mary had a relic which she had always 
kept as a talisman, to guard her from evil or 
wicked thoughts. This was a miniature of 
her mother’s. It was taken by her father's 
own hand, inthe happy days of youth, and 
her mother would not have parted with it to 
have saved her own life. She had be- 
queathed it to Mary, with the injunction to 
keep it; and if she was ever tempted to co 
wrong, to look upon those features, and 
think that the spirit which once animated 
the original, might be looking upon her, and 
watching lest harm might befal her. Often 
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nd Mary, when sorely tried, looked upon 
: lovely face, and wept away her 


Syising passion, in the hallowed remembrances 
be - 5 


| Fit called up to her weary mind. But now 


Feame the bitter thought that she must part 
with it, With an energy rare in one of her 
; 


eats, she silently took her mother’s last 





Sand only gift, and sought the house of a 


‘neighbor. , 
| Mr. Stoddard was the village carpenter, 
d by industry and economy, had amassed 


¥ 


> 
3 
an 


“a considerable property. He was blest with 
| one of those women who seem to take more 


enjoyment in relieving the afflicted, than in 


Lacy. 


F ton, 
paknow.” 


Pa 


‘anything else. Many a little gift had she 


| bestowed upon Mary, whose stinted apparel 


“had often won her pity for the child; for 


‘though Mr. Selden was comparatively 


Swealthy, yet no miser ever hoarded his gains 


. with greater tenacity. 


To this lady, Mary now went to confide 
“her troubles and projects, and solicit her aid. 


“Unluckily, she found her absent on a jour- 
; “ney, but her countenance wore so sad an ex- 


pression, that it attracted the attention of 


' Lacy Stoddard and her brother Clarence. 


“Come tell us all about it, Mary,” said 
“flas the old curmudgeon been 
“abusing you, as well as Harry? I wish I 


| could find King Oberon, 1 would persuade 
_ him with a troop of fairies to play some mis- 
_ chievous trick upon him.” 


| Mary hesitated, but her urgent need at 


‘last prevailed, and she told what was her 
errand. She wished to obtain money for the 
| miniature, but with the privilege of redeem- 


‘ing it at some future day. 
“f would give you the money if I had it,” 


said Lucy. 
|| “And I have got it,” said Clarence, “and 


Fyou may have it, and keep your miniature, 
You would hate to part with that I 


“Sol do,” said Mary, “but I have no- 


“thing else, and you must keep it till I am 


Yoider, and then I will redeem it.” Having 


yobtained the money she returned home. 


Bitter was the parting of Harry and Mary 


‘that night; the more bitter, because they 
might not give way to their feelings, as that 


would raise suspicion of the plot. 
When the family arose next morning, 





flarry was far away on his journey to the 
city, to pray upon the grave of his mother, 
if perchance he could find it, and strive to 
gain a livelihood in the great world’s busy 
mart. ‘There was much stir about his ab- 
sence ; but Mary’s unaffected sorrow at Ifis 
iss, prevented the family from suspecting 
that she had been the projector of the plan 
for his escape. 

Sorrowful and lonely days were now the 
lot of the poor orphan. She would sit by 
the window or out upon the grass, if allow- 
ed, and gaze for hours upon the arching sky 
above her, and wonder at the gorgeous jewels 
that shone so brightly and with such holy 
Justre in the radiant diadem of night. Her 
aunt tried to break her of this habit, but it 
produced grief, and finally affected her health. 
She said she could not sleep unless allowed 
to hold communion with the spirit of her 
mother. She said she knew Harry was not 
dead, because she never heard his voice in 
the melancholy whisperings of the night- 
wind; but let the gale breathe soft or high, 
she heard the music of her mother’s tone; 
and though the tempest anthem swept the 
sounding woodlands, she heard the cadence 
of a low, faint voice, saying, as on that fearful 
night of her death, “ ‘Trust in God, my chil- 
dren, he is the father of the fatherless.” 

* + * * * 

Five times had the earth traced her annua] 
circle through the mystic regions of space, 
stamping with characters of future weal or 
woe the fair tablet of many a heart, wreath- 
ing fair brows with garlands of bliss, or coil- 
ing the burning links of misery around hearts 
that pined for the silence and repose of the 
grave. Mary still resided at her uncles, but 
peace was na longer a gaest with her. 

She had heard nothing from Harry since 
his departure, and sometimes the thought 
would intrude that he had forgotten her, or 
was dead. The latter supposition was not 
more cruel than the first. She had become 
much attached to Lucy Stoddard since her 
brother’s departure, and by the purest acci- 
dent in the world, Clarence had often ac- 
companied her home. By degrees, their 
acquaintance grew to what might be termed 
friendship, or something warmer. He had 
long since restored the miniature to her 
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though she had never been able to redeem it 
by repaying the lent money. 

She was now seventeen, and her sagacious 
aunt told her one day, that she was old 
enough to think of being married. Mary 
bent over her work without saying a word, 
but the hot flush of indignation crimsoned 
her cheek. She had long feared the sort of 
attack that she was now to endeavor to parry. 
Still she said not a word. 

“Why don’t you speak, girl?” said the 
aunt. 

** Because I have nothing to say,” said 
Mary. 

‘ Nothing to say? then of course you are 
willing to do as we wish. I thought you 
were a dutiful and obedient child, It is our 
intention that you and Robert shall be mar- 
ried by Christmas, and I am glad you do not 
oppose it,” 

* But | shall oppose it, aunt; and once for 
all, I tell you I shall never marry Robert.” 

“ Lack-a-day, young lady, but this is 
strange. AmI not the same as a mother 
to you? Have I not fed and clothed you 
and taken care of you these long years? and 
have I not a right to expect your obedi- 
ence ?”’ 

“Tam thankful for all your kindness,” said 
Mary, while the large tears rolled down her 
face, at the remembrance of that mother, 
whose last days had been spent in starving 
wretchedness, while her father’s brother had 
enough and to spare. ‘ 

**f am thankful for all you have done, but 
I would sooner seek my bread at the cold 
world’s pitiless counter, than to give my 
hand where I cannot give my heart.” 

“ Very fine, Miss. You must have a curi- 
ous heart, to scorn your own relatives. But 
your uncle has set his heart upon the mar- 
riage, and we shall see whether you wil! op- 
pose your own interest and his wishes.” 

For more than a month after this scene, 
Mary was not allowed to leave the house at 
all. Her uncle assailed her with all sorts 
of arguments; with threats, promises and 
even with tears, to induce her to consent to 
the union. He offered to execute a deed of 
gift to Robert, of all his property, if she would 
accede to his wishes; but no consideration 
had the least weight with her. Her situation 
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could scarcely be more disagreeable than y 
this time, for Lucy Stoddard was furbiddes 
the house, nor was Mary allowed to see - 
one but the family. Clarence had been sone 
weeks gone to a distunt city, to endeayo, to 
carve out his fortune by mechanica| excel. 
lence and honest industry. 

But as she had no friend to apply to, sj, 
resolved to trust to the guidance of her oy, 
mind. Of late she had spent much of ti 
time in her own room. One afternoon she 
came down stairs ready dressed, with a smal 
bundle in her hand, and pausing a moment 
at the door, said, “ Good bye, aunt,” and in. 
mediately passed on. 

“ Where in the name of wonder js the 
girl going to?” exclaimed Mrs, Selden, ryp. 
ning to the door. ‘ Come back, Mary, con 
back ;” and the poor woman sat down an 
wept with real sorrow, for she loved Mar 
better than she was aware of. But Mary's 
decision had been made, to submit to thy 
sort of life no longer, and she kept on her 
way without turning, though the bitter tear; 
rolled rapidly down her pale cheeks. The 
world’s wide chart now lay before her, «nd 
she seemed like a lone dove that had gone 
forth from the sheltering ark. And cheer. 
less though that place had been, yet there 
had she spent her childish days, there sie 
had been shielded from harm and actu 
want, and there were hearts that loved ler 
still; though it was after their own sordid, 
worldly fashion. Should she find even as 
much kindness in the busy vortex to which 
she was hastening? The thought almost 
paralyzed her, and she sat down upon a rock 
and wept with that intensity of grief which 
youth alone can know. But hers was note 
nature to retrace a step that had been ma- 
turely decided upon. 

The first night she spent with Lucy Stod- 
dard, and the whole family joined their 
efforts to induce her to stay with them; bu' 
it was of no avail. A sense of freedom ani 
independence had sprung up in her bosom, 
and she could not bear the thought of being 
a burden to any one. She felt strong ' 
grapple with life and its mysteries, but above 
every other feeling there was a yearning 
her heart to stand once more beside her me 
ther’s grave, and commune with her owa 
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: Keart there. There was another vision, too, 
a that haunted her waking and sleeping dreams, 
F she could remember indistinctly the wide, 
© rolling ocean she had gazed upon in child- 
hood. She remembered the huge billows, 
© foaming and breaking against the rugged 
cliffs; and a hum of murmured melody often 
entranced her mental ear, a melody that 
‘ eomed born of ocean-shells, and the low, 
sweet echo of the midnight breeze. 

So the two girls wept in each other’s arms, 
> til] the hours waned far into the night; yet 
* Mary was up early, and preparing for her 
© jovely journey. But her kind friends did not 
allow her to go on ulone. Lucy and a young 
» brother were sent off with her, and conveyed 
‘her ina carriage twenty miles, which was 
two-thirds the distance to the city. 

| For the first two days after arriving, Mary 
© wandered about like one that was lost. She 
| thought she could find the place where she 
e had lived, and from that she was sure she 
y could find the grave ; but every trace of its 
| former appearance had disappeared. On the 
third morning she encountered Mrs. Donne- 
© gan in the street, but it was long before she 
' could persuade her that she was really Mary 
Selden. Poverty and sorrow had left their 
impress upon the good woman, but had not 
frozen over her warm Irish heart. 

For a few days Mary lodged with her poor 
old friend, till a vacancy in the room adjoin- 
| ing, gave her the opportunity of living by 
> herself, She sought for and obtained plain 
sewing, but at how great a sacrifice of life 
| and its buoyant energies, let the poor seam- 
| stresses of a crowded city answer. 

* * * * * 

Three years have passed down the stream 
of time, and death has been as busy at his 
| work as ever; yet the restless waves of hu- 
man life rollon and on, as if mourning or 
| blight never fell on the bustling spirits that 
) throng life’s thoroughfares. In the same 
room where we left Mary three years ago, 
she is sitting now, bending over the ever- 
lasting sewing. Yet one would hardly know 
her, she is so attenuated; and the round, 
tosy cheek of former days, had given place 
to the thin, pale semblance of former beauty, 
Asmall, circular spot is painfully red, and 
the quick flashing of the eye betokens the 
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eagerness of the spirit to burst the bands of 
mortality. 

“Come in, Mrs. Donnegan, I am glad to 
see you.” 

“ And [ am sorry to see you, Mary, look- 
ing so miserable. Indeed you must lay by 
your work, Mary, for you are sick.” 

“QO, no, I cannot find time to be sick,” said 
Mary, trying to smile. 

“Ali! but you will find time to be sick, 
and to die, too, if you are not more careful, 
as your poor mother did; and when Harry 
comes home his heart will break.” 


“Oh! he will never come home, I think,” 
and the poor girl bent her throbbing head, 
and gave way to tears. ; 


“Come, now, honey dear, you must not 
take on so, for it will break your heart. 
Just take a walk this fine evening, and it 
will rest you. And sure, it will do your 
heart good to look on the water and see the 
blessed sunshine shimmering on the waves, 
and feel the fresh breeze blowing on your 
thin cheek ; for God’s mercies are not partial, 
though man selfishly strives to hoard them 
from the poor.” 


Urged by her friend, Mary put on her 
bonnet and they went out together, With- 
out scarcely speaking, they seemed mechan- 
ically to take the same direction. It was in 
the grave-yard; and they paused before a 
broad, plain, marble slab, on which was in- 
scribed the names of James and Mary Selden. 
Mary leaned against the marble with a look 
of satisfaction, as if she was leaning on the 
bosom of a friend. 

“Ts it not strange, Mrs. Donnegan, that I 
always feel so rested when I come to com- 
mune with myself here? It seems as if 
my mother's voice was whispering to me to 
put my trust in the Father of the fatherless—” 

She was startled by hearing the voice 
of some one approaching, and lookivg, saw a 
man, whom she soon discovered to be her 
uncle. He was poor to emaciation ; his thin 
hair was white as snow, and his wild, fiery 
eyes glared with the fearful light of insanity. 
He gazed at her for a few moments, and 
then laughed with the wild, joyless laugh of, 
idiocy. 

“I thought you would come,” he said at 
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last. 
here for you. 


“Three nights] have been watching 
By day I sought you in the city, 
but could not find you. Yet Il knew+by this 
grave, that you lived here. I knew I had 
not murdered you. But, oh! my brother, 
my brother,” and he laid his face on the 
grave and groaned in agony. 

As soon as Mary could command her 
voice, she begged him to come with her, and 
take rest and refreshment. He laughed 
again. 

“ Rest, Mary; I have never known rest 
since you left me; no, nor for many long 
years before. 1 murdered him—your father, 
I mean. I robbed him of his patrimony. 
When riy father died, I produced a forged 
will, through the help of the villain who 
drew it. Your father was not formed to buf- 
fet alone with a cold world. He loved sci- 
ence and the arts, and his intense devotion to 
them, together with the struggle to maintain 
his family, brought on disease and premature 
death. 1 would have given him help if he 
had asked me, but he would not. He sus- 
pected me to be a villain—he despised me, 
and, O God, I deserved it. 1 would gladly 
have given him money, for it was eating in- 
to my soul like a burning curse. He taught 
your mother to hate me, too, and she never 
sent to me for anything till the night of her 
death. I was angry that she had not asked 
me sooner, but I would not offer it to her, for 
fear she might refuse me. Then when both 
were dead [ thought [ would make amends 
by doing justice to the orphans. But my 
love of gold still kept me the willing slave 
of sin. Besides, Harry soon hated Robert ; 
no wonder he did; but I flattered myself I 
would make all right by marrying you to 
Robert, that you might both inherit the es- 
tate. But you left me; and I soon learned 
that my son was an adept in all manner of 
vice. He had stolen my money to squander 
at the gaming table,—money for which I 
perilled my soul,—which had cursed me 
with the abiding brand of guilt; for, like 
Cain, I thought every one could see the mark 
in my forehead. Robert is a wanderer and 
a vagabond on the earth, for he was guilty 
of crimes that drove him from home, and 
my wife died of a broken heart; for her life 
was bound up in the boy. And now I am 


alone in the world; not always; sometimes 
there seem to be demons that grin and in 
at me, and tell me | caused my con to fren 
up a villain; and then iy brain whirls, 
all is dark aga.” Then pressing his fo, 
close to the grave, he moaned bitterly ana 
murmured unmeaning words, 

When the paroxysm had passed a itt); 
Mary besought him to come home with hen 
which, at length, he did. But he seeme, 
wild and wandering, and was evidently {« 
hastening to that bourne from whence .) 
traveller returns, 

Mary. sent for the rector of the church 
where she worshipped, to endeavor to ca|q) 
the mind of the wretched man. It was long 
before he seemed to comprehend what the 
reverend man wished to lnpress upon his 
mind, but, at length he said, “ Yes, my mo 
ther used to read me the story of the Saviour, 
but I have denied him. All is dark to me. 
Man,” said he, fixing his wild, glaring eyes 
upon him, * 1 know not what you say.” 

The minister knelt by that lowly couch, 
the death-bed of the victim of sordid avarice, 
and in tones of earnest love poured out his 
petition for the wretched, sin-darkened sou! 
before him. He spoke of Him whose love 
was so great for man, that he trod the wine- 
press of wrath alone, and bore thie weight of 
our transgressions. He spoke of the feartu| 
vigil in Gethsemane’s gloomy garden, of the 
thorny crown and cruel scourging; of Cal- 
vary’s awful scene and the solemn hour when 
darkness shrouded the sun,—when the rocky 
pillars of the earth heaved on their strong 
foundations, and the temple’s veil was rent 
in twain, as that wailing voice rose on the 
burdened air in accents of lamentation, * My 
God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me!” 

The sufferer listened with calm and ap 
parently reverent attention, and remained 
calm through the night. When morning 
came he was more rational but weaker, and 
it was evident to Mary he could not live loug. 
But the necessary officers were sent for to 
take his deposition of the genuineness of the 
will which he produced as his father’s. It 
bequeathed the property jointly to Robert 
and James Selden. The younger brother 
was absent, prosecuting his studies at (he 
time, and the wretched Robert, by villainy 
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cured the whole to himself, 
+h it he secured wretchedness and in- 


We will pass over his death and lonely 
burial, and accompany Mary to the dwell- 
ing of her friend, Lucy Stoddard. Here she 
tarried some time to recover her heulth end 

‘its She was walking in the garden one 
a! fternoon, when she saw two gentlemen 
ght from the stage-coach and enter the 
house. It is quite possible she suspected that 

of them might be Clarence, but, with the 
rrersit of wotankind, she did not seek 
» house, but extended her walk to a wood- 
land that lay at some distance. 


a 


on 


“Pray, what lady is that in mourning, 
whom I saw walking in the garden! She 
goes not belong, to the house, I am sure,” 
sid Clarence, pointing toward Mary. 

“No, not yet,” was the mischievous reply 
of Lacy. “ But what would you give to know 
her name !” 


“It is of no consequence to me, of course, 


> what her name is, since you do not choose 


to tell.” 

Locy whispered in his ear. It was finally 
decided that Lucy, her brother and the 
stranger should go to join her in her walk. 
Clarence walked on, and left his sister to the 
care of the gentleman, who appeared after 
2|to be no stranger; and Mary, seeing the 
party in pursuit, turned back to meet thei. 


It would, ké.vain to attempt describing her 
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feelings on meeting Clarence, after the 
lonely years of her self-exile. Nor would it 
be easier to describe his sensations on be- 
holding the ravages which sorrow and hard- 
ship had made upon her once beautiful, 
though pensive face. But the other party 
now came up to greet her. Mary gazed for 
a moment, and then turned very pale, and 
would have fallen to the ground, had not 
Harry sprang forward and prevented her. 
He had returned to find his beloved sister, 
but had grown so tall, and was so bronzed 
by a southern sun, that at first she was in 
doubt whether it could be him. Tears of joy 
and hoarded affection sanctified that hour, 
and Mary silently offered her heart-felt grati- 
tude to the Giver of all good, who had eus- 
tained her through evil, and brought her out 
of sorrow into joyfulness and peace. 

Not many months after this, there was a 
wedding at Mr. Stoddard’s, where Mary Sel- 
den became Mrs. Clarence S , and it was 
whispered by some who professed to have 
the gift of second-sight, that the pretty 
bridesmaid, Lucy, was quite likely to lose 
her name before Thanksgiving day. The 
prophecy proved a true one, for she is now 
known as Mrs. Harry Selden. And the two 
orphans who sustained their integrity through 
Oppression and want, and trusted in His good- 
ness who has promised never to forsake the 
righteous, lived long and happily, respected 
and beloved by all, and blessed by the shrink- 
ing children of want. 
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As the ripe golden fruit, to the blossoms of spring ; 
As the blue serene sky, to the storm ; 






As the heart that is pure, to the one that doth fling 
Its treasures on all alike warm ; 

As the sun-light that warms and adorns every thing, 

Compared with the downon a butter‘ly’s wing ; 


So the mind is, compared with the form. 
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S—MUSIC OF NATURE. 


ORIGINAL. 
“THE GREEN MOUNTAIN 8S” 


BY DAVID RICE, M. D. 


Ye who love to gaze upon the lovely 
Scenes of nature; to view her changeful robes 
Ot beauty, as on each coming season 
She puts them on,—her spring-green coronets, 
Her summer mantel, her autumn garlands, 
And her winter robes, deck’d o'er with jewels, 
Haste to the * Green Mountains.” 
fee Like some fair maid, 
Who, proud of a Ly neck or snowy brow, 
Places a diamond there to win the gaze 
Of admiration and tie smile of praise. 
S80 Madam Nature seemingly doth mark 
Her northern highlands as the favor’ spot 
Wire beauty, grandeur, and sublimity, 
Nestle as sisters. 
Haste to the north, 
When the warm breath of May nurses tne bud 
Just bursting into life. Behold the mount! 
Attired in youthful verdure, fresh and fair ; 
Spread out in carntes, deck'd with flowers, 
Twin'd into wreaths, o’er shaded bi wera; 
Woven in love knots, beside the streams, 
Where the truant maid of her lover dreams; 
Where the gay birds sing ‘mid the birchen trees, 


And sprcad their wings to the spring-kiss'd breeze. 


Haste to the north, 
When genial summer, with a lavi-h hand, 
Strews beauties as the stars of evening 
In a cloudiess sky, o'er hill, and dale, and mount; 
And nature smiles o'er her maturity. 
The tender corn-biade shows the ripening ear, 
The opening bud the full blown flower ; 
The fledgeling sings, her parent bird tochecr, 
While pleasure smiles away each passing hour. 
Haste to the north, 
When autumn blends in mystic loveliness 
All that is gay, and pure, and beautiful. 
Her ange! a:tiet, laden with mellow dyes, 


Fresh from the urn of nature's chymist, 
Hovers o'er hill and dale, and mountain top, 
With ready pencil, dipp'd in the rainbow, 
Leaving a picture, bright as the fairest 
Dream of Paradise, where’er she treads. 
The epreading leaves of the stately yew 
Are ting'd with brown of the russet hue; 
The sturdy oak, like a monarch bold, 
Circles his brow with a crown of gold 
While from the maple’s proudest height, 
Gushes a halo of crimson light. 
The blushing peach on its fragile stem, 
Vies with the red on the apple's cheek ; 
The purple grape is the bonuy gem 
That autumn wanderers love to scek ; 
While the nodding sheaf in its circling coil 
Is the golden prize of unwearied toil. 
Haste to the north, 
When winter crowns the mountain brow with wiite, 
And spreads his spotless robe o’er the sere earth 
When the clear moonbeains on the crusted snow, 
Like giant towers of burnished silver glow— 
When from the drooping lashes of the pine, 
Kindles the lustre of a diamond mine— 
When from the thick evergreens in clusters hang 
The pendant icicle and the crystall’d hoar frost— 
Through which the sportive sun rays glance, kindling 
In tinsell'd brilliancy a fairy light, 
Like a broad sea of waiving pearls. 
Listen! I hear the click of hoofs, and the 
Loud laugh of the young swain and his fair bride, 
As in their fur-lined car with glee they skim 
‘The smooth trod way, drawn by their nimble steed, 
To the shrill music of the merry bells. 
O, there’e no place so dear as inysunny home, 
Far away to the north, in the mountain dell ; 
Off, oft to the spot does fond memory roam, 
‘Fo muse o'er the past, and to sigh—farewell. 
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Many years ago, a little odd-looking old man travelled throughout England, and excited 
great attention by the music of his cry, which is said to have gained him a vast sum of 
money. By the following melody he drew around him crowds of children to see two littl 
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The babes in the wood! the babes in the wood ! Don't you remember the babes in the wood’ 


Some years afterwards he made his appearance with a flock of little lambs made of cotton 
wool, ranged oe a board, with a band of gold round their necks, singing the following tune: 
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it wasa bright spring morning when the 
| Signal at Mount Nelson announced a ship in 
Bight, and immediately the yellow flag was 
Wpoisted at Mulgrave battery, and proclaimed 
e welcome news to the inhabitants of Ho- 
Dart Town. Expectation was on tiptoe; the 
| essel night be from Sydney, from India, 
bove all, it might be from England. At the 
“Mperiod of my story all were exiles. Natives, 
¥eave the dark race, which is fast disappearing 
E before the white man, there werenone. All 
7 repeat were exiles, but all were not penal 
“exiles. The exiles to whom I allude were 

“those settlers whom step-dame fortune had 

Wriven from their fatherland, or whom the 
ope of winning her favor had allured from it. 
"All these had left their loves and dearest in- 
4 erests behind them, and all their dreams and 
wishes were directed to the fair fields and 
“bright firesides of their childhood. It isnow 
Mar otherwise. Van Diemen’s Land, like 
Mother lands, has grown national, with the 
usual exclusive prejudices and partialities, 
| *Beautiful girls and gallant youths, born in 
its sweet valleys, have ripened into woman- 
' Zhood and manhood, have become surrounded 
" }by a young progeny, and they love the land 
“Hof their own and their children’s birth, in a 
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| Fmanner impossible to their fathers, to whom 
| jit was but the land of adoption. 
> Ifthe approaching bark was anticipated by 


“J many a beating heart in Hobart Town and 
_} its vicinity, what were the feelings of those 
“Jon board the Dart, the gallant ship that had 
“} how been nearly five months from England ? 
It carried a miscellaneous assemblage of pas- 
} sengers, and had touched at Cork to take in 
some women and children who were going 
} © join their husbands and fathers in the col- 
ony. In all this freight of humanity, there 
were two women singularly remarkable: 
the one, Dora Callan, for beauty ; the other, 
Bridget Ryan, for an extreme ugliness, 
which would have been repulsive, had it not 
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been redeemed by honesty, simplicity and 
good nature, She had an infant of a few 
weeks old, to which she wasa tender, watch- 
ful mother ; but it did not engross her genial 
heart. She had a kind word for every one, 
and a helping hand for all who needed her 
aid: the sick found her ready to forego her 
rest to soothe their sufferings, and the sor- 
rowing never called upon her sympathy in 
vain; and it was soon the feeling of all on 
board, to seek Bridget Ryan under any 
emergency of annoyance or distress. But 
above all, she became to Dora Callan the 
very stay and prop of her existence: the 
young creature had come on board in bad 
health, and with the prospect of becoming a 
mother, a prospect realized before they were 
many weeks at sea. In her hour of trial 
who was beside her? Bridget Ryan. When 
the new-born made its feeble appeal to its 
feeble mother, who took it to a cherishing 
breast? Bridget Ryan. Amid al! her own 
and her infant’s wants, she found the means 
to minister to the wants of the young mother 
and her nursling ; amid all the claims upon 
her time and toil, she found hours to devote 
to them. 

“ Bridget Ryan,” said Dora, “I shall never 
see the far land we are seeking, and one is 
waiting me there, to whom it will be a sore 
sorrow. Here is his last letter, whichI have 
read every night after my prayers, and every 
morning as soon as it was light. He will be 
on the watch for our ship, and among the 
first on board.” 

“Heaven speed him, my woman!” ex- 
claimed the cheerful Bridget, “ and wont he 
be proud of the gift you have for him,” she 
added, looking at the sleeping child; “oh, 
sure and it is I must be at the merry meet- 
ing 

“ Who has such right, Bridget? But it 
will never be.” 

“Tush, woman, dear, tush! Don’t talk 
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such nonsense, child. It is the wakeness 
that has come over you. Wait awhile, and 
a blithe christening we'll have when we are 
once on shore.” 

The young mother bowed her beautiful 
face upon her pillow, and the heaving of her 
breast revealed the emotion that convulsed 
her. After an effort at composure, she raised 
herself in the bed, and flung her arms around 
the neck of her friend. 

“Oh! on this wide, wide sea, where I 
thought to find only danger and sorrow, l 
have found a friend like unto the mother [ 
have left. You will have her blessing, 
Bridget, and his. Oh! that I might live to 
tell him all I owe you!” 

“ Now, Dora, dear, if you go on after this 
manner,” said Bridget, straggling with emo- 
tion, and gently trying to disengage herself, 
“what will I dot Sure 1 shall be fit for 
nothing this blessed day—and the babes, too 
—why we are changing places with them, 
and crying, as if they could not do it much 
better than we. Take heart, woman, dear, 
the boy will need all your care.” 


“ All your’s, Bridget, all your’s. Oh! tell 
me you will never forsake him. I know it, 


I feel it, he will soon be alone with you— 
have only you. Oh! let him creep to your 
heart when the salt sea covers his mother. 
Nay, Bridget, you shall not unclasp my 
hands till I have your promise: say that in 
danger, in distress, in sickness, he shal! be to 
you as your own.”’ 

“The Lord be my witness!” fervently 
ejaculated Bridget. “He shall have half 
my heart, half my strength. When I forego 
my hold of him, sorrow be my portion. But 
you will live, Dora Callan, and my child 
may call you mother by manes of this boy of 
ours; for now he is mine, you see, and [ 
mane to dispose of him.” 

A faint smile played upon the lips of the 
sinking girl in answer to this sportive sally, 
and then closing her eyes, she folded her 
hands upon her breast in silent prayer. The 
prophetic spirit in which the young creature 
had spoken was soon apparent. A rapid 
change passed over the fair face; the power 
of utterance suddenly failed; tut while life 
lingered, her grate‘ul and beseeching eyes 
were raised to the face of Bridget, in whose 
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arms the little one so soon to be orph 
nestled in comfort. , 

“The next night a white hammock wu 
lowered into the sea beneath the solemy star. 
light. ‘The passengers and crew stood roy; 
whilst the captain read the funeral ser, * 
his voice often faltered, and at intery, * 
deep sob was heard; it burst from the bo 
of Bridget Ryan, who, with both childreg 
clasped in her erms, kneeled upon the dec} 
When the solemn ceremony was over 


aned, 


and 
+ SOU 


the fuir form of Dora had sunk many fathom © 


to its deep and silent grave, a low wai! of 
excessive anguish broke from the 
Bridget. 

“Dora Callan! Dora Callan!” ghe 
length uttered, with a deep fervency of tone 
which was in itself eloquence. “ Why haye 
you gone from me—from me whiose hegrt 
loved you like its life? But who may keep 
what the Great Maker wants? Bright 
your place among the angels—welcowe be 
your fair face where all is beautiful! Gc: 
shall [ ever forget how swect you were, 
how kind, how loving. When you wake 
from your great winding-sheet, Dora, mine, 


lips of 


may we who mourn you now, meet you re § 


bins ” 
joicing. 


Then her voice sunk till its murmurs bt. £ : 


came inaudible; while rocking hersel! tw 


and fro on the deek, she covered over the P) 


children and bathed them with her tear 


Impressed by the scene, all stood in deep si: ‘ 


lence, watching the subsiding struggles of 
her grief. Almost unmarked, a change of 
weather had gradually come on, and a inure 
than common activity on board dec!ured thet 
some exigency was approaching. Low 
winds seemed from afar gathering the ciouds 
that soon overspread the sky, till the ho.low, 
dismal wailings became long howls am 
hoarse shrieks, and the darkness grew inte 
blackest night. A terrible storm broie 
above the devoted ship, while it reeled and 
staggered amid the rage of contending wives 
and boiling seas, The captain and the crew 
did their duty firmly. Perhaps there is 0 
energy, no courege, equal to that of the te 
sailor; no sense of duty so high, so perfect 
ly, so nobly fulfilled. Vain were all ther 
efforts; the sea surged above the yards 
sweeping down on the doomed bark, wie 
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would bravely rise again and again above 
the briny deluge. Desperately she ploughed 
her wild way, till at midnight she became a 
total wreck on one of the small islands in 
D’Entrecastreaux’s channel. 

The morning broke at length, but it came 
rather to reveal, than to relieve their dis- 
tress) When the vessel struck, a shriek, 
compounded of many wild voices, pierced 
the thick darkness; the masts went by the 
board, a rushing sea swept the deck, carry- 
ing many despairing wretches into the en- 
guiphing waters ; but with the gray, drear 
light of morning came @ lull. The captain, 
who still survived, with some few of the 
passengers and crew, felt deep anxiety for 
the fate of Bridget, and was seeking her, in- 
quiring for her, when she crept forth with 
the two children in herarms. ‘* The bravest 
heart on board !” he exclaimed, as he beheld 
her. “Hope on,” he continued, springing 
forward, “* we are descried ; there are boats 


| | making towards us!” At these words, 
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Bridget started to her feet, just as a tre- 
mendous wave struck the ship, and, sweep- 
ing the deck, carried her and the children 
overboard. Much is said of human selfish- 
ness in the emergencies of great danger, and 
much is of course exhibited, but so power- 
fully had Bridget’s example and beauty of 
character impressed her fellow-sufferers, that 
the most vital interest was felt in her fate, 
and, at this catastrophe, many cried aloud, 
“Save her! Save her!” while at the mo- 
ment hopeless of saving themselves. The 
boats, which had put out from Brune Island, 
redoubled their efforts. Bridget succeeded 
in grasping a fragment of timber, and thus 
kept herself afloat; the heavy rain, which 
had been some time falling, increasing, re- 
freshed her, and the sea subsided, as if 
calmed by the tea:s of heaven; the checriny 
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voices of the approaching men kept alive 
the pulses of her heart, and at last Bridget 
and the children were rescued, the little 
helpless creatures, wonderful to relate, alive. 
This, however, she scarcely was herself; 
yet amid what were apparently the panga 
of death, her sense of duty was still para- 
mount. Carried on shore, soothing voices 
and succoring hands were soon around her, 
but she made a feeble effort to retain the 
children, while she exclaimed, with what 
strength remained toher, ** Michael Callan.” 
The name was repeated aloud by those who 
marked her anxiety, and immediately a 
young man who had helped to man the boat 
that saved her, pressed eagerly forward, 
“ Here I am,” he cried, “* what would you 
with Michael Callan?” He was directed 
to the dying woman; he knelt down beside 
her. Bridget opened her eyes, which a mo- 
ment before had been closing in the last ex- 
treme of exhaustion and faintness, “ Are you 
he?” she asked. “I am Michael Callan.” 
“ Now the father of mercy and all his saints 
be praised,”’ she faintly ejaculated. “ Michael 
Callan, here is your child—Dora’s Cuiip!” 
and with these words her long sustained en- 
ergies forsook her, and she sunk insensible 
into the arms of the people near her. 

The story soon spread through the colony, 
and by the time Bridget was restored to 
health and strength, she found herself pos- 
sessed of a little fortune. All who like her- 
self had survived the wreck, bore testimony 
to her Christian charity and heroism, and 
from every quarter of the island subscriptions 
in her behalf poured in. Her home was on 
the banks of the Huon; thither every year 
Michael Callan and his boy make a pilgrim- 
age to the fond friend of Dora, and the faith- 
ful preserver of her child. 





Spark-ling Wit.—“1 have a spark in my 
eyes,” said a lady in the cars, looking straight 


é forward at a spruce young gentleman sitting op- 
"> posite to her, 


> Beautiful —A deaf and dumb person being 
wsked what were his ideas of forgiveness, took a 


pencil and wrote—“ It is the odor which flowers 
yield when trampled upon.” 





It has been aptly said that a false friend is 
like a shadow on a dial—appearing in clear 
weather, but vanishing as soon as it is 
cloudy! 
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TERRESTRIAL AND CELESTIAL PLEASURES. 


BY 1. N. T. 


All men pursue pleasure, and would be 
happy forever. Yet how sad the reflection, 
that the majority seek but its shadow, and 
reap disappointment. But all desire happi- 
ness; and in consciousness of this fact, the 
emination of an innate feeling, whose fires 
are to glow commensurate with the exist- 
ence of the immaterial and immortal mind, 
the prince of philosophic facts has beautifully 
remarked : 

* O Happiness! our being’s end and aim, 
Good, Pleasure, Ease, Content, whate’er thy name ; 


That something still which prompts the eternal sigh, 
For which we bear to live, or dare to die.” 


In pursuing and carrying out this thought, 
the great truth is noticed, that it is “ o’er- 
look’d, seen double, by the fool and wise.’ 
‘The fact is, happiness is not generally ob- 
tained by those who most diligently seek, 
and most ardently pursue her. She is ever 
nigh at hand. To those who have learned 
that bliss is the natural and necessary result 
of a compliance ,with mental and physical 
laws, the reason is obvious why most fail in 
obtaining what they most desire. Such 
Know that happiness is the reward of Virtue, 
and that 


“ The good can never be unfortunate.” 


They have learned from either reason or 
revelation, that there is an intimate and in- 
separable union between goodness and enjoy- 
ment, between virtue and bliss,—and be- 
tween sin and suffering, vice and misery, 
and that, 


“We give ourselves the wounds that pain.” 


All who know and observe this paramount 
point in mortality, understand ethical science 
far more extensively and accurately than 
the most erudite philosopher, who is lost in 
the misty mazes of abstract science, in pur- 
suing the light of metaphysical lore, 


“ That leads to bewilder, and dazzles to blind.” 





But let us come to practical reflections 
In the present state of being, such is the re. 
lation of man to man, and of all to the ip. 
fluence of external and extraneous things — 
such are our mental, moral and physira 
affinities, and the peculiarities of our social, 
domestic and civil institutions, and og; 
peculiarity of original organization, that we 
cannot be completely happy. 

Pertect bliss never dwelt in paradise, and 
it is not a plant of terrestrial growth. Bur 
comparative happiness is within the grasp 
of all. Yet all must suffer, because it js 
impossible always to harmonize ourselves 
with surrounding circumstances. ‘The vir. 
tuous must sometimes suffer, sigh and sorrow! 
But they are never unfortunate ; for it is 
their blessed prerogative, (and their's only,) 
to rejoice in tribulation. They know, from 
the glorious truths of superna! revealing, that 

“ The wintry storms of life will quickly pass, 
And one unclouded spring encircle all.” 

So that though they suffer in reality, they 
are happy in anticipation. Not so with the 
man whose best and highest hope is of earth 
and earthly things. Shiver his hope—he 
sinks into despondency, and is the victim of 
despair. Although the virtuous are not al 
ways happy, yet they are always contented, 
and a great writer has laconically said, 
“contentment is bliss.” If the holy are 
sometimes only comparatively happy, let it 
be remembered that the sinner al ways suffers 
comparatively. It is a tremendous and terri- 


fying truth, that “ His mind is as the troubied § 


sea, continually casting forth mud and mire.” 
The troubled waters of discontent overfiow, 
constantly, his mind and his affectious. 
“ There is no peace to the wicked.” ‘There 
can be no full and final disappointment 
the good man. But the reverse is true ol 
the impious. The latter has uncertainty 1 
pursuit, and dissatisfaction in enjoyment, 0 
his imaginary good. Let us not be misip 
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prehended. We do not despise the pleasures 
of earth. We are not of the number who 
teach and believe that it is “ sinful to laugh,” 
«to be lively.” No, we appreciate all the 
high pleasures that the great Author of 
Being has disseminated so profusely around 
us, in such copious abundance, such endless 
variety. We admire the g.:owing firmament, 
with its ten thousand shining gems ;—we 
are Jost in the ** music of the spheres,’—we 
contemplate with rapture the varied land- 
scape—the gentle zephyr—the roaring winds 
—the wild hurricane. The melancholy au- 
tumnal winds sighing the solemn requiems 
over withered; drooping, dying nature’s 
glorious habiliments, inspire us with pleasant 
emotions, though they be mournful, like * the 
joy of grief.” 

Our hearts burn, and are wrapt with the 
celestial numbers of the highly gifted poet— 
we are chained and entranced with the elo- 
quence of oratory, we feel our mind to ex- 
pand and expatiate with the philosopher. 
We love the universal beauties of nature and 
of nature’s God, but we remember that, 


«The trail of the serpent is over them all,” 


and hence, we love to look through them to 
Him! The light of the earth is lovely, but 
it is quickly lost in the darkness of the tomb. 
The flowers of our love are beautiful, but 
they soon fade. Life itself is pleasant and 
desirable, but it is quickly swallowed up in 
death. Hence, we have learned 


“To lean not on earth, ’tis but a broken reed at best, 
But oft a spear, on whose sharp point hope bleeds, 
And peace expires.” 


Bethlehem, N. J. 


A WISH. 





There is a better and a brighter land, 
where the rose shall ever blossom, and the 
rainbow of pleasure bend over us forever. 
The tear of sorrow and the pang of suffer 
ing, never enter there. No dark cloud of 
disappointment, and doubt, and dread, shall 
ever overshadow that happy and peaceful 
shone. It is best, after all, that complete en- 
joyment is nothere our Jot. [f—with all the 
ills and evils, all the darkness and disap- 
pointments, all the sorrowing and sighing ; 
if, with all these ingredients found in our 
cup of wozldly pleasure, we are yet in 
danger of loving it too much, too ardently 
and devotedly, to forget a higher destiny, 
our being’s great “ end and aim,”—then how 
completely would our attentions be absorbed 
by, and our hearts lost in, the fascinating 
scenes of sensual delights, if we were more 
completely happy. For this reason, we 
aught not too tenaciously to cling to earth. 


“* But, as the sky-lark springs 

To its own sphere, where night afar is driven; 
As to its place the flower-seed findeth wings, 

So must love mount to Heaven ! 


Vainly it shall not strive 
There on weak words to pour a stream of fire ; 
Thought unto thought shall kindling impulse give, 
As light might wake a lyre. 


And, oh! its blessings there 

Shower'd like rich balsam forth on some dear head, 
Powerless no more, a gift shall surely bear, 

A joy of sunlight shed! 


Let me, then, let me dream 

That Jove goes with us to the shore unknown ; 
So o'er its burning tears a heavenly gleam 

In mercy shall be thrown !” 
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BY W. P. EWING. 


When Death's cold hand is on me laid, 
Beneath yon spreading willow tree, 
Whose branches form a grateful shade, 

I wish my lonely grave to be! 


And may no mausoleum's head 
Uprear above the lonely spot,— 

For when [’m numbered with the dead, 
O, may I be by all forgot !* 


* ,[Rather a strange wish, as it seems to us, is contained in the last line.— Ed.) 
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FACTS IN NATURAL HISTORY 


BY PROF. MAPES. 


The animal and vegetable worlds are well 
worthy of observation. Probably some of you 
know what is meant by a cycloid.* If+we 
make a spot on a periphery of a wheel, 
travelling on a plane, the figure which that 
spot describes is a cycloid. Now there is 
no figure in whick a body can be moved 
with so much velocity and such regularity 
of speed, not even the straight line. Ma- 
thernaticians discovered this not many years 
ago; but Nature’s God taught it to the eagle 
before mathematics were invented; and 
when the eagle pounces on his prey, he de- 
scribes the figure of a cycloid. 

A globe placed in water, or in air, in 
moving, meets with resistance, and its ve- 
locity will be retarded. If you alter the 
globe to the form of an egg there will be 
less resistance. And then there is a form 
called the solid of least resistance, which 
methematicians studied for many years to 
discover; and when they had discevered it, 
they found they had the form of a fish’s 
head! Nature had “ rigged out” with just 
such a figure. 

The feathers of birds, and each particular 
part of them, are arranged at such angle as 
to be most efficient in assisting flight. The 
human eye hasa mirror, on which objects 
are reflected, and a nerve by which these 
reflections are conveyed to the brain, and 
thus we are enabled to take an interest in 
objects which pass before the eye. Now 
when the eye is too convex, we use one 
kind of glasses to correct the fault; and if 
it be not convex enough, or if we wish to Took 
at objects at a different distance, we use 
glasses of entirely another description. 

But, as birds cannot get spectacles, Pro- 
vidence has given them a method of sup- 
plying the deficiency. They have the 
power of contracting the eye, of making it 








* CycLo.w.—A geological curve, of which the gene- 
sis may he conceived by imagining a nail in the cir- 
cumference of a wheel; the line which the nail describes 
in the air, while the wheel revolves in a right line, is 
the rycloid.— Dictionary. 





more convex, £0 as to see the specks which 
float in the atmosphere, and catch them ¢ ir 
food ; ond also of flattening the eye, to seg 
a great distance, and observe whether any 
vulture or other enemy is threatening to 
destroy them. In addition to this, they have 
a film or coating which can suddenly be 
thrown down over the eye to protect it; be. 
cause, at the velocity at which they fly, ang 
with the delicate texture of their eye, the 
least speck of dust would act upon it as q 
penknife thrust into the human eye. This 
film is to protect the eye, and the same thing 
exists to some extent in the eye of the horse. 
The horse has a large eye, very liable t 
take dust. This coating in the horse's eye, 
is called the haw, or third eyelid, and jf 
you will watch closely, you may see it de. 
scend and return with electric velocity. |t 
clears away the dust and protects the eye 
from injury. If the eye should catch cold, 
the haw hardens and projects, and ignorant 
persons cut it off, and thus destroy their 
safeguard. 


If you take a pound of iron and make it 
into u rod a foot long, it will support a cer- 
tain weight. But if made into a hollow rod 
it will support a weight many times greater 
than before. Nature seems to have taken 
advantage of this also, long before mathe- 
maticians had discovered it, and all tie 
bones of animals are hollow. The bones 
of birds are large, because they must be 
strong ta move their large wings with such 
velocity; but they must also be light in 
order to float easily on the air. Birds also 
illustrate another fact in natural philosophy. 
If you take a bag, make it air-tight, and put 
it under water, it will support a large 
weight, say an hundred pounds, But twist 
it, or diminish the air in it, and it will snp 
port no such weight. Now a bird has such 
an air-bag. When he wishes to descend, 
he compresses it, and falls rapidly; when 
he wishes to rise he increases it, and floats 
with ease. He also has the power of forc- 
ing air into the hollow parts of the buy, 
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and thus toassist his flight. The same 
thing may be observed in fishes. They 
also have an air-bag to enable them to rise or 
sink in the water iill they find their proper 
temperature, . a 

If they wish to rise they increase it 5 if 
they wish to sink they compress it and 
down they go. Sometimes the fish in sink- 
ing makes too strong an effort to compress his 
air-bag, and bursts it; then down he goes 
to the bottom, and there remains for the rest 
of his life. Flonders and some other fish 
have no air-bag, and so they are never found 
swimming on the surface, but must also be 
caught at the bottom. 

In this way are the principles of science 
applied to almost every thing. You wish 
to know how to pack the greatest amount 
of bulk in the smallest space. The forms 
of large cylinders leave large spaces between 
them. Mathematicians labored for a long 
time to find what figure could be used so 
as to lose no space; and at last found that 
it was the six-sided figure, and also that 
three planes ending in a point formed the 
strongest roof or floor, The honey bee 
discovered the same thing a good while ago. 
Honey combs made up of six-edged figures, 
and the roof is built with three plane sur- 
faces coming to a point. 

If a flexible vessel be emptied of its air, 
its sides will be almost crushed together by 
the pressure of the surrounding atmosphere. 
Aud if a tube partly filled with fluid be 
emptied of its air, the fluid will rise to the 
top. The bee understands this; and when 
he comes to the cup of the tall honey-suckle 
and finds that he cannot reach the sweet 
matter at the bottom, he thrusts in his body, 
shuts up the flower, and then exhausts the 
air, and so possesses himself of the dust and 
honey of the flower. The feet of flies and 
of lizards are constructed on a similar prin- 
ciple, and they thus walk with ease on glass 
oraceiling. Their feet are made so as to 
create a vacuum beneath them, and so they 
have the pressure of the atmosphere, fifteen 
pounds to the square inch, to enable them to 
hold on, The cat has the same power to a 
less extent. 

Piants require the sun light, and some 
flowers turn themselves towards the sun as 


it travels round from east to west. The 
sunflower does this and so does a field of 
clover. These facts, though we have not 
yet got at the reason of them, are still ex- 
tremely interesting. 

The Virginia creeper throws out tendrils 
in the form of a fvot, with five toes; each 
toe has a large number of hairs or spine, 
which, entering the small openings of brick 
or lime, swell and hold on, but when decay- 
ing, they shrink, and the plant falls off. 
The vanilla plant of the West Indies exhibits 
a similar construction, except that it winds 
itself around other objects. 

We can alter the nature of an animal by 
changing its food. It will still belong to 
the family. In this particular, bees are bet- 
ter instructed. When they -lose their 
queen bee—which is an entirely different 
animal from a working bee—if you present 
another to them within twenty-four hours, 
they will not except of her nor obey her. 
They prefer taking an ordinary grub, before 
it has became a flier, and feeding it with a 
particular food, and treating it in a peculiar 
way ; and when it leaves the grub state it 
becomes a queen bee, and they always suf- 
fer themselves to be governed by her. 

The habits of ants are extremely curious. 
We all have heard of ant houses, sometimes 
twenty feet in diameter, filled with halls 
and rooms of great size and strength. These 
and beaver dams are constructed upon strict- 
ly mechanical principles, 

In some insect species, the males have 
wings while the females have none. This 
is the case with the glow worm, and the fe- 
male has the property of emitting a phos- 
phorescent light, and were it not for this the 
gentleman glow worm would never find the 
way to his lady’s chamber. 

The ostrich is not provided with the 
means of sitting down. She cannot, there- 
fore, hatch her eggs, but buries them in the 
hot sand, and leaves nature to hatch them 
for her. Some birds build no nests; like 
the cuckoo, which deposites her eggs in the 
nests of other birds; but she knows enough 
always to select the nests of birds that have 
bills shaped like her own, for then shé is 
assured her young will have the same kind 
of food as she herself would procure. 
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THE DISCONTENTED PENDULUM, 


BY JANE 


w An old clock that had stood for fifty years 

in a farmer's kitchen, without giving its 
owner any cause of complaint, early one 
summer’s morning, before the family was 
stirring, suddenly stopped. Upon this, the 
dial-plate, (if we may credit the fable,) 
changed countenance with alarm; the hands 
made a vain effort to continue their course; 
the wheels remained motionless with sur- 
prise ; the weights hung speechless! each 
member felt disposed to lay the blame on the 
others. At length the dial instituted a 
formal iuquiry as to the cause of the stagna- 
tion, when hands, wheels, weiglits, with one 
voice, protested their innocence. 

But now a faint tick was heard below 
from the pendulum, who thus spoke,—“ I 
confess myself to be the sole cause of the 
present stoppage; and I am willing, for the 
general satisfaction, to assign my reasons. 
The truth is, that I am tired of ticking.” 
Upon hearing this, the old clock became so 
enraged, that it was on the very point of 
striking. 

“Lazy wire!” exclaimed the dial-plate, 
holding up its hands. 

“Very good !” replied the pundulum; “ it 
is vastly easy for you, Mistress Dial, who 
have always, as everybody knows, set your- 
self up above me,—it is vastly easy for you, 
I say, to accuse other people of laziness! 
You, who have had nothing to do all the 
days of your life, but to stare people in the 
face, and to amuse yourself with watching 
all that goes on in the kitchen! ‘Think, I 

, beseech you, how you would like to be shut 
up for life in this dark closet, and to wag 
backward and forward, year after year, as I 
do.”’ 

“ As to that,” said the dial, “is there not 
a window in your house, on purpose for you 
to look through ?” 

*“ For all that, resumed the pendulum, “ it 

is very dark here; and although there is a 








TAYLOR. 


window, I dare not stop, even for an instant, 
to look out at it. Besides [ am really tire, 
of my way of life; and if you wish, 1’}] tel 
you how I took disgust at my employment, 
I happened this morning to be calculating 
how many times I should have to tick in the 
course of only the next twenty-four hours: 
perhaps some of you, above there, can give 
me the exact sum.” 

The minute-hand being quick at figures, 
presently replied, “ Eighty-six thousand four 
hundred times.” 

“ Exactly eo,” replied the pendulum; 
“well, I appeal to you all, if the very 
thought of this was not enough to fatigue 
one; and when I began to multiply the 
strokes of one day by those of months and 
years, really it is no wonder if I felt dis 
couraged at the prospect; so, after a great 
deal of reasoning and hesitation, thinks | to 
myself I'll stop.” 

The dial could scarcely keep its coun- 
tenance during this harangue ; but resuming 
its gravity, thus replied: “ Dear Mr. Pendv- 
lum, I am really astonished that such a use- 
ful, industrious person as yourself, should 
have been overcome by this sudden action. 
It is true, you have done a great deal of 
work in your time: so have we all, and are 
likely to do; which, although it may fatigue 
us to think of; the question is whether it 
will fatigue us to do. Would you now do 
me the favor to give about half a dozen 
strokes to illustrate my argument ?” 

The pendulum complied, and ticked six 
times in its usual pace. ‘ Now,” resumed 
the dial, ** may I be allowed to inquire, if 
that exertion was at all fatiguing or diss 
greeable to you !” 

“ Not in the least,” replied the pendulum, 
“ it is not of six strokes that I complain, nor 
of sixty, but of mi/lions.” 

“Very good,” replied the dial; “but 
recollect that, though you may think of a 
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million strokes in an instant, you are re- 
quired to execute but one ; and that however 
often you may hereafter have to swing, a 
moment will always be given you to swing 
“That consideration staggers me, I con- 


fess,” said the peadulum. 
“Then I hope,” resumed the dial-plate, 


4 «we shall all immediately return to our 
> duty; for the maids will lie in bed, if we 
> stand idling thus.” ’ 


Upon this, the weights, who had never 


® icon accused of light conduct, used all their 


influence in urging him to proceed; when, 


j 4 as with one consent, the wheels began to 


turn, the hands began to move, the pendulum 


4 began to swing, and, to its credit, ticked as 
 joud as ever; while a red beam of the rising 
sun that streamed through a hole in the 
_§ kitchen, shining full upon the dial-plate, it 
_ brightened up as if nothing had been the 
~* matter. 


When the farmer came down to breakfast 


: that morning, upon looking at the clock, he 
> declared that his watch had gained half an 
: q hour in the night. 


MORAL. 


A celebrated modern writer says, “ Take 


. care of the minutes, and the hours will take 
> care of themselves.” This is an admirable 


remark, and might be very seasonably recol- 


@ lected, when we begin to be ‘“* weary in well- 


doing,” with the thought of having much to 


4 do, The present moment is all we have to 
> do with, in any sense ; the past is irrecover- 
4 able; the future is uncertain; nor is it fair 
"4 to burden one moment with the weight of 
|) the next. Sufficient unto the moment is the 


trouble thereof. If we had to walk a hun- 
dred miles, we should still have to set but 


| one step at a time, and this process contin- 


ued, would infallibly bring us to our jour- 
ney’send. Fatigue generally begins, and is 


) always increased, by calculating in a minute 


the exertion of hours. 
Thus, in looking forward to future life, let 


"¥ us recollect that we have not to sustain all 
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its toil, to endure all its sufferings, or en- 
counter all its crosses, at once. One mo- 
ment comes laden with its own /ittle burdens, 
then flies, and is succeeded by another no 
heavier than the last. If one could be borne, 
so can another, and another. 

Even looking forward to a single day, the 
spirit may sometimes faint from an anticipa- 
tion of the duties, the labors, the trials to 
temper and patience, that may be expected. 
Now this is unjustly laying the burden of 
many thousand moments uporone. Let any 
one resolve always to do right now, leaving 
then to do as it can; and if he were to live 
to the age of Methuselah, he would never 
do wrong. But the common error is to re- 
solve to act right after breakfast, or after din- 
her, or to-morrow morning, or next time ; 
but now, just now, this once, we must go on 
the same as ever. 

It is easy, for instance, for the most ill- 
tempered person to resolve that the next 
time he is provoked, he will not let his tem- 
per overcome him ; but the victory would be 
to subdue temper on the present provocation. 
If, without taking up the burden of the fu- 
ture, we would always make the single 
effort at the present moment; while there 
would, at any one time, be very little to do, 
yet, by this simple process continued, every- 
thing wonld at last be done. 

It seems easier to do right to-morrow than 
to-day, merely because we forget that when 
to-morrow comes, then will be now. Thus 
life passes with many, in resolutions for the 
future, which the present never fulfils. 

It is not thus with those who, “ by patient 
continuance in well-doing, seek for glory, 
honor and immortality.” Day by day, 
minute by minute, they execute the ap- 
pointed task, to which the requisite measure 
of time and strength is proportioned; and 
thus, having worked while it is called day, 
they at length rest from their labors, and 
their works * follow them.” 

Let us then, *“ whatever our hands find to 
do, do it with all our might, reoollecting that 
now is the proper and accepted time.” 
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THE DAISY. 


A BEAUTIFUL DANISH STORY.—THE DAISY. 


Latterly, the Northern nations have be- 
come favorably known for the elegance and 
truth-like effect of their writings, in which 
qualities they greatly excel their mystic- 
loving German neighbors. The unstudied 
simplicity of the Swedish and Danish stories 
is also a charming feature in their character. 
Hans Christian Andersen, a Danish writer, 
carries this to an extent which some would 
consider childish and objectionable ; still, as 
popular fireside legends, his pieces are ex- 
ecuted with masterly skill, and must be ap- 
preciated wherever virtue and taste find a 
home. ‘The Danish stories of Andersen will, 
we have no doubt, soon become as familiar 
as they deserve to be, and assist in the good 
old cause—lately too much neglected—of 
cultivating the feelings. The following is 
presented as a specimen of these sweetly 
written fictions :— 


Now listen! Out in the country, close to 
the roadside, is a country house. Iam sure 
you have seen it: in front there is a little 
flower garden, and white palisades, with the 
points painted green. Close by, in a ditch, 
amid the most beautiful grass, grew a little 
daisy: the sun shone on it just as bright and 
warm as on the spleadid flowers in the gar- 
den, and so each hour it grew in strength 
and beauty. One morning, there it stood 
full blown, with its tender white glistening 
leaves, which encircled the little yellow sun 
in the middle, like rays. Being in the grass, 
it was seen by no one; it was never thought 
about—it was so contented! It turned to- 
wards the warm sun, gazed upon it, and 
listened to the lark that was singing in the 
air. 

The little daisy was so happy ! as happy as 
though it had been a great holiday ; and yet 
it was onlya Monday. The children were 
in school ; and when they sat on their forms 
and learned, the little flower sat on its green 
stem, and also learned, from the warm sun, 
and from all around, how good God is: and 
it was just as if the lark uttered all this beau- 


tifully and distinctly, while the other felt j: 
in silence; and the flower looked up with q 
sort of reverence to the happy bird tig 
could sing and fly, but it was not dejected at 
being itself unable todo so. “Do I not see 
and hear?” thought she; “ the sun shineson 
me, and the breeze kisses me—oh, what rich 
gifts do I enjoy !” 

Within the palisading stood many stif, 
stately flowers: the less fragrance they had 
the higher they held their heads. The peo. 
nies puffed themselves up, in order to be 
larger than the roses; but it is not always 
the size that will avail any thing. The 
tulips were of the most beautiful colors ; they 
knew that very well, and held themselves as 
straight as an arrow, so that they might be 
seen still better. They did not deign to cast 
a look on the flower without; but the flower 
looked at them eo much the more, and 
thought, * How rich and beautiful those are! 
Yes, the beautiful bird certainly flies dowy 
to them—them he surely visits! What hap 
piness to have got a place so near, whence | 
can see all this splendor!” And just as it 
was thinking so, “ quirrevit !” there came the 
lark from on high; but it did not go to the 
peonies or tulips; no, but down in the grass 
to the poor daisy, that for pure joy was % 
frightened that it did not even know what it 
should think. 

The little bird hopped about in the gress 
and sang: ** Well, how soft the grass is! and 
only look what a sweet little flower, with a 
golden heart, and with a robe of silver!” 
The yellow spot in the daisy looked really 
just like gold, and the little leaves around 
shone as white as silver. 

How happy the little daisy was! no one 
could believe it. The bird kissed her with 
his beak, sang to her, and then flew up 
the blue air. It was certainly a while 
quarter of an hour before the daisy came to 
herself again. Half ashamed, and yet © 
glad at heart, she looked at the flowers over 
in the garden: they had beheld the honot 
and the happiness that had befallen her; they 
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would surely comprehend her joy; but there 

stood the tulips as stiff again as before, look- 

ing quite prim, and they were, too, quite 
bo] 


> red in the face; for they were vexed. But 


the peonies looked so thick-headed! Ah! 


a it was a good thing they could not speak, 
otherwise the daisy would have heard a fine 


speech. The poor little flower could see 


" very well that they were not in a good 
> humor, and she was heartily sorry for it. At 
4 this moment a maiden came into the garden 
eS. with a knife, sharp and polished ; she went 
F among the tulips, and cut off one after the 


© other. 


“Ah!” sighed the little daisy, “this is 


a really terrible; now it is all over with them.”’ 
| Then the girl with the tulips went away. 
"> The daisy was glad that it was standing out 
|” there in the grass, and was but a poor little 
> flower—it was quite thankful; and when 


the sun set, it folded its leaves, went to sleep, 
and dreamed the whole night of the sun and 
the beautiful bird. 


On the following morning, when the 


a flower, fresh and joyful, again stretched out 
"> its white leaves, like little arms, into the 
_~ light and air, she recognized the voice of the 
"> bird; but what he sung was so melancholy ! 
= The poor lark had good reasons to be so; he 
| had been taken prisoner, and was now sitting 
e ina cage, close to an open window. He 
|} sang of the joy of being able to fly about in 
' + freedom—sang of the young green corn in 
| > the field, and of the beautiful journeyings on 


his wings high up in the free air. The poor 
bird was not cheerful ; there he sat a prisoner 
in a narrow cage. 

The little daisy would so gladly have 


q helped him ; but how to begin ; yes, that was 
4 the difficulty. 


It forgot entirely how beauti- 
ful all around was, how warm the sun shone, 
how beautifully white its leaves glistened— 


yooh! it could ouly think on the imprisoned 


bird, for whom it was incapable of doing any 


oF thing. 


Then suddenly there came two little boys 
out of the garden, and one of them had a 
knife in his hand, large and sharp, like that 
with which the girl had cut the tulips. They 
came straight towards the little daisy, who 
could not imagine what they wanted. 

“Here we can cut a.nice piece of turf for 


the lark,” said one of the boys, and began to 
cut a square all around the daisy, so that the 
flower stood in the very middle of it. 

* Pull up the flower,” said one boy, and the 
daisy trembled for very fear ; for to be pulled 
up, why, that was to die, and it wished to 
live, as it was to be put with the turf in the 
cage of the imprisoned lark. 

“ No; let it stay,” said the other; “ it looks 
so pretty.” And so it remained, and was 
put into the cage with the lark. 

But the poor bird bewailed loudly his lost 
freedom, and fluttered against the iron wires 
of the cage. The little flower could not 
speak, could not say one consoling word to 
him, much as she wished to do so. Thus 
passed the whole forenoon. 

“ There is no water,” said the imprisoned 
lark ; * they are all gone out and forgotten 
me. Not a drop of water to drink! my throat 
is dry and burning! within me is fire and 
ice, and the air isso heavy! Oh, I shalldie; 
I must leave the warm sunshine, and the 
fresh verdure, and all the beauty that God 
has created!” And saying these words, he 
pressed his beak into the cool piece of turf 
to refresh himself a little; and his eye fell on 
the daisy, and the bird nodded to it, and 
kissed it, and said, “ You must wither here, 
you poor little flower; you and the green 
turf here have been given me instead of the 
whole world that I had without! Every little 
blade of grass must be to meas a green tree ; 
every one of your white leaves a fragrant 
flower. Ah, you only tell me how much [ 
have lost!” 

“ What can I doto comfort him ?” thought 
the little flower; but she could not move e 
leaf; yet the fragrance which streamed from 
her delicate leaves was much stronger than 
is usual with this flower. The bird observed 
this, and although he was dying of thirst, 
and crushed the green hlade in his suffering, 
yet he did not even touch the little daisy. 

It was evening, and no one came as yet to 
bring the poor bird a drop of water; he 
stretched out his delicate wings, and fluttered 
convulsively; his song was a complaining 
chirp. His little head bowed down towards 
the daisy, and the heart of the bird broke for 
want and longing. 

Then the flower was not able, as on the 
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evening before, to fold its leaves together 
and sleep; it bowed down ill and sorrowful 
to the earth. 

It was not until the next morning the boys 
came back; and when they saw that the bird 
was dead, they wept many tears, and dug a 
pretty grave, which they decked with flow- 
ers. ‘I'he dead body of the bird was put in a 
beautiful red paper box: he was to be buried 


PLY. 


royally—the poor bird! While he liyeg and 
sang they forgot him, and let him sit in a cage 
and suffer want; now they showed him 
great honor and lamented him. 

But the bit of turf with the daisy wa 
thrown to the dust in the street; no one 
thought of her, who, however, had felt mog, 
for the little bird, and had wished so much 
to comfort him. 


A REPLY. 


BY MRS. EMILY C. JUDSON.—LATE FANNY FORRESTER. 


When the late “Fanny Forrester” became the wife of the well-known missionary, 
Rey. Ur. Judson, and departed with him to a “far off land,” the New York National 
Press, in reference to the subject, asks, ‘“ Does she deem that stern duty calls her to resign 
the home and friends.of her heart,—the fame which she has so gloriously won,—nay, per- 
haps, even life itself, for the far-off heathen? Methinks ‘the orphans of the heart’ are 


gathered in crowds about our very doors.” 


The following is a Reply to the question by Mrs. Judson, and it is a most beautiful and 
eloquent one. It is from the Christian Reflector, the editor of which remarks, that it was 
written at sea, and is an early earnest, he trusts, of what its columns will freqvently re 


ceive at her hand. 


“ Stern duty !’* Why rest on the breast of thy mother ? 
Why follow, in ioy, the proud step of thy brother? 
Why flutters thy heart at the voice of that other, 
Who steals thee from mother and brother away ? 
When the lip clings to thine, why so fondly dost press it? 
When the loved arm encirtles, why smile and caress it? 
Each glance of that fond eye—why does thy heart bless it ? 
Why love, trust, or labor for loved ones, I pray? 


‘*¢ Stern duty!” Came death to thy door, a prey-seeker, 
Didst thou mark the eye glazing, the pulse growing weaker, 
And in thy hand clasped, were a life-brimming beaker, 
In duty, “ stern duty,” the draught would’st thou bring? 
Sawest thou a rich crown to thy brother’s brow bending, 
At his feet, a dark pit, its death-vapors up-sending, 
As thou sprangest to his side, thy voice, eye and hand lending, 
Would only “stern duty” thy fleet footsteps wing ? 


There’s a dearer than mother, whose breast is my pillow, 

A truer than brother's foot guides o’er the billow; 

There’s a voice I shall hear at the grave-guarding willow, 
When they leave me to sleep in my turf-covered beg ; 
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BREVITY OF 


There’s a lip with soft love-words forever o’erflowing, 


HUMAN LIFE. 


An eye in which love-thoughts forever are glowing, 
A hand never weary of guarding, bestowing, 
A heart, that for me, has in agony bled. 


“ Stern duty!’ No, Love is my ready foot winging; 

On duty’s straight path Love sweet roses is flinging ; 

In love to the “ Frrenp of my heart” I’m still clinging; 
My “ home” is his smile, my “ far off” is his frown. 

He shaped the frail goblet that Death waits to shiver ; 

He cast every sun-ray on life’s gloomy river; 

Both are safest when guarded by Maker and Giver ; 
My laurels and life at his feet I lay down. 


Away to my brother, the orphan’d of Heaven. 
Away with the life-draught my Saviour has given! 
Away, till the web Time is weaving be riven! 
Then my wings, and my barp, and my crown evermore ! 
I go, but one prayer my full heart is back throwing, 
By these warm gushing tears that I leave thee in going, 
By all that thou lovest, by thy hopes everglowing, 
Cheer thou “ the heart-orphans” that throng round thy door ! 


Ship Faneuil Hall, July, 1846. 
















Silence reigned on the dark brown hills, 
and. low was the ripple of the murmuring 
wave, when the angel of death flapped his 
raven wings as he flitted upon the breeze of 
the morning, winding his way towards the 
abode of peace and love. Fora moment he 
lingered over his victim, as if he shrank 


| from his awful work, and withheld his 
| poisoned arrow, already aimed at its object. 


Upon her couch of pain lay one who, a year 


§ since, was dressed in her bridal robes ; lovely 


and beloved, the pride and joy of all sur- 
rounding friends, for whom the world opened 
brightly and beautifully, without a cloud 
dimming its horizon. Possessed of every 
virtue, she was the centre of the dear do- 


» mestic circle; the light of her eye gave 


pleasure, and her lip was sweet even in re- 
proof. Sofl were the tones of her rich, clear 
Voice, unconsciously stealing into the heart, 
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BREVITY OF HUMAN LIFE. 


BY MRS. M. L. GARDINER. 














making it at once her captive. Her deport- 
ment was calm, graceful and dignified. She 
was good,—one of the very few, whose in- 
fluence and light were seen and felt by all 
who had the pleasure of her acquaintance. 

Who wonders the angel of death loitered 
over one so lovely? One year ago, she gave 
her hand to him she loved best, and her 
young heart revelled in the fulness of earthly 
enjoyments. After spending a few weeks in 
travelling, and in the bosom of their friends, 
she parted with her husband, who left her to 
brave the dangers of the deep. Her tears 
flowed fast, as the Whitened sail faded in the 
dim distance from her watchful eye. But 
she brushed away the chrystal tears, and in 
the pleasing anticipation of his return, sweet- 
ly smiled away the intervening hours. 

Over this lovely one, who was now a 


mother, the angel of death paused! Only 
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four weeks since, he took from her embraces 
her young bud of love, and now the insatiate 
foe claims the cherished one. Her full, 
blue eyes are turned upon her friends, tears 
gush from her heart’s full fountain, her sup- 
plicating hands are raised, her bosom swells, 
as she bids adieu to the scenes of her child- 
hood and youth, as the image of the absent 
one passes like a shadow of brightnes over 
her bewildered vision. Sisters, young and 
lovely, cling around her; parents bend in 
agony over their first born, their idolized 
child. ‘The aged grandfather kneels, and 
prayer and clouds of incense flow from his 
holy soul. It is in vain. Death, on his 
tireless errand, stays back but a moment 
longer. Vain the look the dying sufferer 
gave; vain the appeal; the arrow enters 
her soul, the vital current no longer flows, 
the heart is still, its pulsations cease! 

Dear reader, this is no fancied sketch ; it 
is a truth this day realized. Silence reigns 
where but yesterday the merry laugh re- 
echoed. Spell-bound are those buoyant 
spirits who but yesterday tripped in light- 
ness over the wooded hills, along the pebbly 

Feb. 1847. 


shore, whose dark hair floated in the breer. 
as unrestrainedly they climbed the towering 
cliffs, and danced upon their green summ 
Oh! ye young and lovely, who fi ndly tr a 
in an arm of flesh, and drink your bliss ; frm 
the eve of love, remember—that arm is 
weak, that eye, like the flower of , day 
will close in its dewy brightness, <q » 
arm, nerveless, which folded yOu in its ¢ 
embrace. Seek then an arm unseen pp; 
almighty ; that when the waves of afflic: 
beat heavily upon you, and you sink jn the 
deep waters, you may rest secure, having th 
anchor Hope, fixed, firmly fixed, in the pron. 
ises of the word of God. Who, when the 
deep, blue sea wafts back its treasures, che 
a sail is seen breasting the rolling bil) i 
urging its onward course, with kome an 
love in view; who, when the heart begs 
high with transport, as the toil, the fatigy; 
the dangers of the deep are nearly over, ap; 
the desired, the long wished for haven burs 
full in sight; who, when the sails are furled 
and the young husband leaps from the proy 
ship’s deck to meet the friends he loves, wil! 
tell him his H is no more ? 
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THE DYING DAUGHTER TO HER MOTHER. 


BY MRS. 0. 8. BROWNE.- 


[A bereaved mother has sent us the following heart- 
touching lines, accompanied by the preceding remarks. 
We believe the latter were not intended fur publica- 
tion; but they are so very appropriate that we cannot 
deny ourselves the pleasure of inserting them. ‘They 
well express the anguished feelings of one who has 
lost a talented’ and well-beloved daughter. Lost, did 
we say? Nay, we recall that word; for, doubtless, in 
leaving this world of sorrow and suffering, instead of 
being lost, she was happily saved.— Ep.} 


Our season in this settion of country is 
much later than usual, and though winter 
lingered long, as though unwilling to relin- 
quish its reign of frosts and desolation, the 
spell is at last broken, and surely spring has 
in truth returned. All nature without has 
indeed come to life again. The birds seem 


to be holding a gala to-day ; not one sorrow: 
ful note falls upon the ear; but forgetting 
all but the beautiful present, they spontane- 
ously warble forth praise to the great Author 
from whom we receive such unlimited goo- 
ness. Well were it with man were he « 
ready to render the tribute of gratitude an 
praise, and welcome with joy and gladness 
the hope of a coming year. But, alas! to 
many, like myself, are weeping over the 
memories of the past, the brief record of 
another year; perchance a winter of wear 
ness and watchings, whose spring brougit 
naught but death and sorrow in its train, ané 
“sighing for the loved and gone.” Alas! 
spring over which the shadow of death bs 
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A swept with its sable pall, and filled the heart 
with a desolation which none can express, 
bat only feel. Oh! well do I remember 
‘when we Jaid our child in yonder village 
‘church-yard among that numerous congrega- 
P tion of the dead, to sleep the “sleep that 
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TO A LADY. 












Lay me in our village church yard, 
Plant my grave with pleasant flowers, 
Such as I have loved to cherish 






In my childhood’s happy hours 
When returning spring snall waken 

Those sweet fl wrets once so dear, 
Think of me, not dead, but living 









In love's high and holy sphere. 






Let the fir-tree’s spreading branches, 






In their green luxuriance wave, 
When above my lonely pillow 






Autumn's sounding tempests rave 






When its tassel’d plumes gleam brightly, 
*Neath a stormy, winter sky, 

Let it speak to thy ’reft bosom 

Of the soul that cannot die. 








Weep not, Father, Mother, Sister, 
My young spirit longs to go 








Where immortal am'ranths cluster, } 
And the living fountains flow ; ‘ 
Those dear arms that oft caressed me, 








Cannot stay my spirit’s wing ; 






Glorious harpers hover near me, 
And eternal anthems sing. 












Angel pinions, round me sweeping, 
Bear my soul from earth away, 
Soon I'll join the blissful chorus 
In the courts of endless day. 
See the seraph band descending, 
With their trailing robes of snow, ; 
Father, Mother, biess me quickly, j 
desus calls, and I must go. 
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arm » fe knows no waking.” Once and again have 
Pa day the pale flowers which our hands have nur- 
rd the tured, (and even might have nourished by 
1 the q 
IS Close our tears,) blossomed sweetly over her nar- 
een anj [row bed; nd naught disturbs her sweet re- 
afflict pose; she rests now 1n her quiet slumber. 
ov 
cn the 
Ving the 
1€ prom. Lift the casement, dearest mother, 
hen the Let me feel the zephyr's wing 
a To my fainting spirit bearing 
> Whea Perfumes of the early spring. 
billows, Hark! the wild bird's sweetly singing 
me and On my fav'rite willow tree, 
Tt beats But to thee its joyouscarol 
fatioy Seema a spirit-wail for me. 
alirye, 
eT, and Bring the pure baptismal water, 
) bursts Type of Jesus’ dying love, 
aslo Emblem of the soul’s redemption, 
— On the glorious shores above ; 
e proud es Thither bring the sacred emblems 
es, will Of the blest Redeemer's death, 
EB On that night of fearful darkness, 
4 Ere He yielded up Ilis breath. 
T O A 
BY L. D. 
orrow: Lady, with that laughing eye, 





Beaming, glowing joyfully ; 

With those cheeks of healthful bloom, 
Brighter than the Rose of June; 

With those locks, so glittering, 

Here and there in wave and ring; 


vetting 
ntane- 
Author 


200d: 


he as ; 
al List, O listen, thus to me, 
sadness While I sketch thy destiny. 
is! to. Time, if long he keeps thee here, oe 
or t May subdue that mirthful cheer; 
rd o Round those laughing lips and eyes, 
wear Write his mournful histories ; 
Fought Wrinkle deep that youthful brow ; 
n, and Change those locks, so sunny now, 
jas! 8 To as dull, unlovely hue 


As ever o'er such tresses grew. 
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Once around my temples rolled 
Wavy locks of silken mould ; 
Once my bounding heart was free, 








Beating ever joyfully. 

But corroding chills of pain, 
Sorrows cold and blighting rain, 
Bade those pleasures all depart-— 
Nipped the d/ossoms of my heurt! 









Lady, with that beaming eye, 





There are joys that never die; 
Gems of brightest, purest worth, 
Richer far than those of earth, 

Buds that bloom and blossom here, 
Die in Autumn cold and sere ; 

But there are to mortals given, 
Sweeter flowers to bloom in Heaven ! 
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THE LITTLE GIRL 


AND THE RAIN. 


BY. MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 


‘* Mother, it rains,” said a little girl, who 


was looking out at the window. “I am sor- 
ry not to go and make that visit to Emma. 
She invited me twice before, but it rained: 
and now it is raining hard again.” 

“I hope you will not be unhappy, my 
dear,” said her mother. “1 think I notice 
the tears upon your cheeks. I will not say 
it is a little thing; for the troubles of my 
children seem great to them ; but I trust you 
will be patient, and wait pleasantly for good 
weather.” 

“Mother, you have told me that God 
knows everything, and that he is always 
good. Then he certainly must know that 
there is but one Saturday afternoon in the 
week, and that is all the time I have to 
play with my little friends. He must know 
that it has rained now these three holidays, 
when I wished so much to go abroad. And 
can he not make sunshine wheneyer he 
pleases ?” 

“ We cannot understand all the ways of 
God, my child ; but the Bible tells us he is 
wise and good. Look out into your little 
garden, and see how happy the rose buds 
are to catch the soft rain in their bosoms, 
and how the violets lift up their sweet faces 
to meet it, and as the drop falls into the quiet 
stream, how it dimples with gladness and 
gratitude. The cattle will drink at the 
stream and be refreshed. Should it be dried 
up, they would be troubled; and were the 
green grass to grow brown and die, they 
would be troubled still more, and some of 
them might perish for want of food.” 

Then the good mother told her daughter 


of the sandy deserts in the east, and of the 
came!, who patiently bears thirst for sens 
days; and how the fainting traveller watch, 
for the rain cloud, and blessed God whe. 
he found water; and she showed her Fi 
picture of the camel and of the carayay 
and told her how they were sometimes 
buried under the sands of the desert, Ap; 
she told her a story of the mother who Wan. 
dered into the wilderness with her gon, ap; 
when the water was spent in the bottle, she 
laid him under the shades to die, and wen 
and prayed in her anguish to God; they 
how an angel brought the water from hes. 
ven, and her son lived. She told her of 
another story from the Bible, how ther 
fell no rain in Israel for more than three 
years, and the grass dried up, and the brooks 
wasted away, and the cattle died; and how 
the great prophet prayed earnestly to (od, 
and the skies sent their blessed rain, and 
the earth gave forth her fruit. Many other 
things this good mother said to her child, 
to teach and entertain her. ‘Then they sang 
together a sweet hymn or two, and the |itt 
girl was surprised to find the afternoon » 
swiftly spent, for the time passed pleasantly. 

So she thanked her kind mother for the 
stories she had told, and the pictures she 
had shown her. And she smiled, and said, 
“ What God pleases is best.” 

Her mother kissed her, and said, “ Carry 
this sweet spirit with you, my daughter, 1 
long as you live, and you will have gathered 
more wisdom from the storm than from the 
sunshine,” 





~~ 


An old gentleman who has dabbled all his 
life in statistics, says he never heard of more 
than one woman who insured her life. He 
accounts for this by the singular fact of one 
of the questions on every insurance paper 
being, “* What is your age ?” 


° 


Women deal largely in secrets. We 
have heard of a secret down in Portlané, 
which was so large, that it required all the 
women in town to keep it; and then: they 
could not do it without the help of their hue 
bands. 
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ANECDOTES. 


PAGE OF “INSTRUCTION AND AMUSEMENT.” 


Fixpine CaviTies.—A dentist writes the 
gillowing story to the Lowell Courier :—A 
nit 5 


fellow came to me the other day, wanting to 


have some cavities in his teeth filled up. I 
examined his teeth carefully, and told him 
that I did not see any cavities; but | must 
k again, for he was confident that 


needs loo 
vere were several. But I again told him 
that could find none, and he went away. 
Aweek or two after I met with him,’and 
a:ked him about those teeth. 

“Oh,” said he, “what’s-hisename over 
here filled them for me—he found four holes 
—pretty large ones, too. I knew they were 
there.” 

“Ah,” said [, “I looked very carefully 
and did not see any.” 

« Well,” said he, “ he didn’t find ’em till 
after he'd drilled a spell !” 


Dvettinc.—T wo musquitoes one morning 
met on a leaf in the garden. Both were 
filled with the blood drawn from their last 
nocturnal depredations, They were silent 
and dumpy, cross and savage. One of them 
ran out his sting, and wiped it on his fore leg. 
The other thrust out his sting and pointed it 
towards the first musquito. This was con- 
sidered an insult, and so the offended mus- 
quitosteps up to the other, and says :— 

“Did you turn your sting at me ?” 

“Iran out my sting ; you can apply it as 
you choose,” was the answer. 

“Sir, your remark savors of rascality,” 
maid the first. 

“Hah!” exclaimed the other, “a down- 
right insult! No gentlemanly musquito 
will submit to such treatment without satis- 
faction. Draw, villain, and defend yourself.” 

They rushed together, and running one 
another through the body, died honorable 
deaths, 


A gentleman who has occasion to walk 
with two ladies and one umbrella, should al- 
ways goin the middle—that secures a dry 
coat to himself, and is showing no partiality 
‘o either of the ladies. 


Prenty or Cnicken Lerr.—A loving 
young couple, who had just been married, 
were stopping at Union Hall, Saratoga. 
They billed and cooed so much at the table, 
that they were called by all who sat near 
them, the “turtle doves.” After they had 
left, a facetious young man who had been 
sitting opposite them while there, noticed 
their absence, and inquired of a friend by his 
side, if the turtle doves were gone. A 
waiter, who stood immediately behind him, 
thinking the inquiry was addressed to him, 
answered—* Yes, sir; but we have plenty 
of chicken left.” 

The best way to get along with women 
is to keep them well loved all the time. 
Woman can never be satisfied unless she 
is loved half to death. Keep her mouth 
stopped with kisses, and she cannot scold. 
Keep her hands full of babies, and she cannot 
employ them in doing mischief. 


A Senstnte Woman.—A Millerite in 
Maine, said to his wife during the time of 
harvest, “I am resolved to work no more; I 
think it wrong to gather any more of the 
fruits of the earth.” The next morning he 
arose, and walked abroad to meditate. Re- 
turning, he asked his wife if she had break- 
fast ready. She said “No.” “ But,” he 
asked, “are you not going to get any?” 
She answered, “ No; for,” said she, “ you 
say it is not your duty to work, and if it is 
not your duty, it is not mine; and if the 
fruits of the earth may not be gathered in, 
they may not be cooked after they are gath- 
ered in. [am resolved to submit with you 
to the will of Gdd, and abide by the conse- 
quences.” He walked out again, and after 
a while he returned and said to his wife: 
“Ifyou will go and get some breakfast, I 
will go to work.” 


Mr. David Fender, a bright youth of 
eighteen, thus concluded a Jove letter to his 
intended: “And should you say yes, dear 
Mary, I will ever be truly your D. Fende:.” 
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Tue accompanying plate is a spirited il- 
. justration of a thrilling scene described in 
| * Cooper's“ Pioneers.” The two young ladies, 

‘Elizabeth and Louisa, engaged in pleasant 
conversation and in admiring the beauties 
| Jand grandeur that surrounded them, had in- 
= advertently strayed away into the deep 
2 forest, when a sound attracted Elizabeth’s 
"attention, and she suddenly started, and ex- 


~~ claimed— 













Listen! there are the cries of a child 
‘on this mountain! is there a clearing near 
us? or can some little one bave strayed from 
: its parents !” 

“Such things frequently happen,” re- 
3 turned Louisa. “ Let us follow the sounds ; 
it may be a wanderer starving on the hilt.” 
















"> Urged by this consideration, the females 
, ‘ pursued the low, mournful sounds, that pro- 
~ ceeded from the forest, with quick and im- 
7 patient steps. More than once, the ardent 
Elizabeth was on the point of announcing 
"that she saw the sufferer, when Louisa 
caught her by the arm, and pointing behind 
them, cried— 

“ Look at the dog !” 
Brave had been their companion, from the 
| time the voice of his- young mistress lured 
~ him from his kennel, to the present moment. 
| His advanced age had long before deprived 
| him of his activity; and when his compan- 
"ions stopped to view the scenery, or to add 
to their boquets, the mastiff would lay his 
_ huge frame on the ground, and await their 
_ movements, with his eyes closed, and a list- 
_ lessness in his air that ill accorded with the 
| character of a protector. But, when aroused 
) by this cry from Louisa, Elizabetn turned, 
) she saw the dog with his eyes keenly set on 
> some distant object, his head bent near the 
» ground, and his hair actually rising on his 

body, either through fright or anger. It was 
7 ost probably the latter, for he was growl- 
) ing in a low key, and occasionally showing 
| his teeth, in a manner that would have terri- 
A’. "47. 
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THE PANTHE-R SCENE. 


[SEE PLATE. ] 


fied his mistress, had she not so well known 
his good qualities. 

“ Brave!” she said, “be quiet. Brave! 
what do you see, fellow ?” 

At the sounds of her voice, the rage of the 
mastiff, instead of being at all diminished, 
was very sensibly increased. He stalked 
in front of the ladies, and seated himself at 
the feet of his mistress, growling louder than 
before, and occasionally giving vent to his 
ire by a short, surly barking. 

“What does he see?” said Elizabeth, 
“there must be some animal in sight.” 


Hearing no answér from her companion, 
she turned her head, and beheld Louisa, 
standing with her face whitened to the color 
of death, and her finger pointing upward, 
with a sort of flickering, convulsed motion. 
The quick eye of Elizabeth glanced in the 
direction indicated by her friend, where she 
saw the fierce front and glaring eyes of a 
female panther, fixed on them in horrid ma- 
lignity, and threatening instant destruction. 

“ Let us fly!” exclaimed Elizabeth, grasp- 
ing the arm of Louisa, whose form yielded 
like melting snow, and sunk lifeless to the 
earth. 


There was not a single feeling in the 
temperament of Elizabeth, that could prompt 
her to desert a companion in such an ex- 
tremity; and she fell on her knees, by the 
side of the inanimate Louisa, tearing from 
the person of her friend, with an instinctive 
readiness, such parts of her dress as might 
obstruct her respiration, and encouraging 
their only safeguard, the dog, at the same 
time, by the sounds of her voice. 

“Courage, Brave!’ she cried, her own 
tones beginning to tremble, “ courage, cour- 
age, good Brave.” 

A quarter-grown cub, that had hitherto 
been unseen, now appeared, dropping from 
the branches of a sapling, that grew under 
the shade of the beech which held its daw. 
The ignorant, but vicious creature, approach- 
ed the dog, imitating the actions and sounds 
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of its parent, but exhibiting a strange mixture 
cf the playfulness of a kitten with the feroci- 
ty of its race. Standing on its hind legs, it 
would rend the bark of a tree with ite fore 
paws, and play all the antics of a cat, for a 
moment ; and then, by lashing itself with its 
tail, growling, and scratching the earth, it 
would attempt the manifestations of anger 
that rendered its parent so terrific. 

All this time Brave stood firm and un- 
daunted, his short tail erect, his body drawn 
backward on its haunches, and his eyes 
fellowing the movements of both dam and 
cub, At every gambol played by the latter, 
it approached nigher to the dog, the growl- 
ing of the three becoming more horrid at 
each moment, until the younger beast over- 
leaping its intended bound, fell directly be- 
fore the mastiff. There: was a moment of 
fearful cries and struggles, but they ended 
almost as soon as commenced, by the cub 
appearing in the air, hurled from the jaws 
of Brave, with a violence that sent it against 
a tree so forcibly, as to render it completely 
senseless, 

Elizabeth witnessed the short struggle, 
and her blood was warming with the triumph 
of the dog, when she saw the form of the 
old panther in the air, springing twenty feet 
from the branch of the beech to the back 
of the mastiff. No words of ours can de- 
scribe the fury of the conflict that followed. 
It was a confused struggle on the dried 
leaves, accompanied by loud and terrific 
cries. Elizabeth continued on her knees, 
bending over the form of Louisa, her eyes 
fixed on the animals, with an interest so 
horrid, and yet so intense, that she almost 
forgot her own stake in the result. So rapid 
and vigorous were the bounds of the inhabi- 
tant of the forest, that its active frame 
seemed constantly in the air, while the dog 
nobly faced his foe, at each successive leap. 
- When the panther lighted on the shoulders 
of the mastiff, which was his constant aim, 
old Brave, though torn with her talons, and 
stained with his own blood that already 
flowed from a dozen wounds, would shake 
off his furious foe like a feather, and rearing 
on his hind legs, rush to the fray again, with 
his jaws distended, and a dauntless eye. 
But age and his pampered life greatly dis- 


THE PANTHER SCENE. 


qualified the noble mastiff for such a stryg,’, 
In every thing but courage, he was only tie 
vestige of what he had once been. A hig}, 
bound than ever, raised the wary and tei i 
beast far beyond the reach of the dog, wh 
was making a desperate but fruitless das); 
at her, from which she alighted in a fayyrs. 
ble position, on the back of her ayed {ip 
For a single moment, only, could the pantiver 
remain there, the great strength of the do) 
returning with a convulsive efiort,  ,; 
Elizabeth saw, as Brave fastened his tee, 
in the side of his enemy, that the collar o 
brass around his neck, which had been glit 
tering throughout the fray, was of the culo, 
of blood, and directly, that his frame wa 
sinking to the earth, where it soon lay pros. 
trate and helpless. Several mighty efforts 
of the wild-cat to extricate herself from the 
jaws of the dog, followed, but they were 
fruitless, until the mastitf turned on his back. 
his lips collapsed, and his teeth loosened; 
when the short convulsions and sti)|ness that 
succeeded, announced the death of poor 
Brave. 

Elizabeth now lay wholly at the mercy of 
the beast. There is said to be something in 
the front of the image of the Maker, that 
daunts the hearts of the inferior beings of 
his creation; and it would seem that some 
such power in the present instance, cus 
pended the threatened blow. The eyes of 
the monster and the kneeling maiden met 
for an instant, when the former stooped to 
examine her fallen foe; next to scent her 
luckless cub. From the latter examination 
it turned, however, with its eyes apparently 
emitting flashes of fire, its tail lashing 1s 
sides furiously, and its claws projecting from 
its broad feet. 

Elizabeth did not, or could not move. Her 
hands were clasped in the attitude of prayer, 
but her eyes were still drawn to ter terrivle 
enemy; her cheeks were blanched to the 
whiteness of marble, and her lips were 
slightly separated with horror. The moment 
seemed now to have arrived for the fatal 
termination, and the beautiful figure of Ela 
abeth was bowing meekly to the stroke, 
whena rustling of leaves from behind seemed 
rather to mock the organs, than to meet her 
ears. 
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« Hist ! hist!” said a low voice—* stoop 
2. lower, gal; your bunnet hides the creater’s 
3 ie ‘Ss 
q 4 head.” 


it was rather the yielding of nature than a 
 & compliance with this unexpected order, that 
caused the head of our heroine to sink on 
* her bosom ; when she heard the report of the 
‘rifle, the whizzing of the bullet, and the en- 
"raged cries of the beast, who was rolling 
over on the earth, biting its own flesh, and 
3 tearing the twigs and branches within its 
Oe reach. At the next instant the form of an 
old hunter, sometimes called Natty, and 
* sometimes Leather-Stocking, rushed by her, 
‘and he called aloud— 
«Come in, Hector, come in, you old fool ; 
) tis a hard-lived animal, and may jumpag’in.” 
Natty maintained his position in front of 
‘the maidens, most fearlessly, notwithstand- 
ing the violent bounds and threatening as- 
"pect of the wounded panther, which gave 
several indications of returning strength and 
‘ferocity, until his rifle was again loaded, 
when he stepped up to the enraged animal, 
"and, placing the muzzle close to its head, 
every spark of life was extinguished by the 
») discharge. 
’ The death of her terrible enemy appeared 
; to Elizabeth like a resurrection from her own 
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grave. There was an elasticity in the mind 
of our heroine, that rose to meet the pressure 
of instant danger, and the more direct to the 





Have faith in one another 

When ye meet in friendship’s name ; 
In the true friend is a brother, 

And his heart should throb the same ; 
Though your paths in life may differ, 

Since the hours when first ye met, 
Have faith in one another, 

You may need that friendship yet. 





Have faith in one another 

When ye whisper love’s fond vow ; 
It will not be always summer, 

Nor be always bright as now ; 


“HAVE FAITH IN ONE ANOTHER.” 


a9 


senses her apprehensions came, the more 
her nature had struggled to overcome them. 
But still she was a woman. Had she been 
left to herself, in her late extremity, she 
would probably have used her faculties to the 
utinost, and with discretion, in protecting her 
person, but encumbered with her inanimate 
friend, retreat was a thing not to be at- 
tempted. Notwithstanding the fearful as- 
pect of her fue, the eye of Elizabeth had 
never shrunk ftom its gaze, and long after 
the event, her thoughts would recur to her 
passing sensations, and the sweetness of her 
midnight sleep would be disturbed, as her 
active fancy conjured in dreams, the most 
trifling movements of savage fury, that the 
beast had exhibited in its moment of power. 

We shall leave the reader to imagine the 
restoration of Louisa’s senses, and the expres- 
sions of gratitude which fell from the young 
women. The former was effected by a little 
water, that was brought from one of the 
thousand springs of those mountains, in the 
cap of Leather-Stocking ; and the latter were 
uttered with all the warmth that might be 
expected from the character of Elizabeth. 
Natty received her vehement protestations 
of gratitude, with a simple expression of good 
will, and with indulgence for her present 
excitement, but with a carelessness that 
showed how little he thought of the service 
he had rendered. 


er 


“HAVE FAITH IN ONE ANOTHER.” 


BY J. E. CARPENTER, 


And when wintry clouds hang o’er thee, 
If some kindred heart ye share, 

And have faith in one another, 
Oh! ye never shall despair. 


Have faith in one another, 
And let honor be your guide, 
And let truth alone be spoken, 
Whatever may betide; 
The false may reign a season, 
And oh! doubt not that it will, 
But, have faith in one another, 
And the truth shall triumph still. 








40 REMARKS ON 


LITERATURE. 


ORIGINAL. 


REMARKS ON LITERATURE.—SKETCH OF JAMES O. ROCKWEL,. 


BY JOHN C. MARTIN, 


The controversy concerning the compara- 
tive merits of European or American authors, 
is one in which I take little interest. It is 
not a legitimate subject for controversy. 
The business of the author is to enlarge the 
intellect, and widen the sphere of human af- 
fection and sympathy. Whatever is narrow, 
or selfish, or bigoted, in the public mind, he 
should strive to remove. Whatever is phi- 
lanthropic, benevolent, or universal, he should 
encourage and sustain. In this work his 
efforts should not be hemmed in by the 


boundaries of any particular sect or party—. 


any neighborhood, or state, or nation. His 
views should be as enlarged as the sphere of 
human joy or sorrow. And the gratitude 
due to authors from those whose solitude has 
been sweetened, whose sorrows have been 
soothed, and hopes brightened through their 
ministration, does not depend upon where 
they were born or where they lived. It de- 
pends upon their appreciation of the various 
emotions which occupy and interest the hu- 
man heart. Thomas Hood has eloquently 
described his indebtedness to this source of 
humanalleviation. Aflerstating that he was, 
in his youth, on account of physical debility, 
deprived of the usual occupations and sports 
of those of his age, and thus thrown upon 
the resource of books, and thus at once into 
the society of the great and good,—he says, 
“they were my interpreters in the house 
beautiful of God, and my guides among the 
delectable mountains of nature. They re- 
formed my prejudices, chastened my passions, 
tempered my heart, purified my tastes, ele- 
vated my mind, directed my aspirations. I 
was lost in a chaos of undigested problems, 
false theories, crude fancies; obscure im- 
pulses, and bewildering doubts—when these 
bright intelligences called my mental world 
out of darkness like a new creation, and gave 
it ‘two great lights,” Hope and Memory— 


the past for a moon, and the future iy, 
sun.” 

Doubtléss it is a very proper source of 
pride and gratification, that our own counnry. 
men have materially contributed to the intel 
lectual entertainment and profit of manking 
And the more enlarged and less bigotoj 
their views, the greater the cause for ey). 
tation. With comparatively very few a. 
thors by profession, there are still very many 
who in the midst of other and engrossing 
occupations, have by occasional and_fuyitive 
efforts laid just claim to genius of a high 
order. As grains of gold in the bed of the 
rivulet show the wealth of the tnountain 
from which they flowed, so these occasional 
efforts show the capability of this nation to 
contribute its share towards a general liters 
ture. 


Among the early lost of our gifted sons of 
genius, whose writings remain uncollected 
and scattered about in the periodicals « 
which they first appeared, or into which they 
have since been copied, is James ©. Rock 
WELL. Born in indigence, and early inured 
to poverty and privation, it was while lis 
spirit was undergoing the unnatural restraitt 
of a factory, that the inward strivings of bis 
boyish heart burst forth in a phillippick, of 
which the following is the commencement: 


“The factory life is full of strife, 
I own I hate it dearly ; 

And every boy in their employ, 
Will own the same or nearly.” 


But when he turned from this to the plete 
sant face of nature, the inward and pent-up 
feelings of hia soul found their appropriate 
sphere in the study of the wonderful and 
ever varying delights which nature furnishes 
to her admirers: and to him,—--to use his owa 
expression, 
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> tiiul apostrophe of his, commencing— 
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REMARKS ON LITERATURE. 


“Children, who, as sweet flowers growing, 





___— The quiet land to which he turned, 


With a sweet and pleasant glory burned.” Laugh amid the sorrowing rains, 
‘ 





Know ye many clouds are throwing 





The ocean, vast and illimitable, with its Shelews on seer dh donates? 
ous wonders and mysteries, was an unfail- 


The 






Where the hoarse gray surge is rolling 






With a mountain’s motion on, 






Dream ye that its voice is tolling 






glittering in the sun, called forth that beau- For your father, lost and gone ? 





“ When the sun looked on the water, 
As a hero on his grave, 

Tinging with the hue of slaughter 
Every blue and leaping wave ; 

Under the majestic ocean, ) 
Where the giant current rolled, i 





« Grave of waters gone to rest ; 
Jewel sparkling all the main !” 






Who that has attempted it—out of the 
many who have done so—has more pleasant- 
ly described a sunset at sea on & calm even- 


ing, than this oe 






Slept your sire without emotion, 






Sweetly by a beam of gold. } 





« There was no breath of air, 
To raise the sleeper’s tress ; 
And no wave-building winds were there 


“ And the violet sunbeams slanted, 
Wavering through the crystal deep, 

Till their wonted splendors haunted 
Those shut eyelids in their sleep. 





On ocean’s loveliness ; 
But ocean mingled with the sky 






Sands, like crumbled silver gleaming, 
Sparkled through his raven hair ; 






In such an equal hue, 
That vainly strove the wildered eye 
To part their gold and blue.” 






ee ee. 





But the sleep that knows no dreaming, 





Bound him in its silence there. 





The following true poem of his ought ever 
to be preserved. How vividly is the imagi- 
nation of the bereaved wife carried down 
into those mysterious depths of the ocean, 
where the body of her deceased husband in 
its watery grave, “ heaveth with the restless 
tide.” 


“So we left him; and to tell thee 






Of our sorrow and thine own, 
Of the woe that then befel thee, 


Come we weary and alone. 









That thine eye is quickly shaded, 






That thy heart-blood wildly flows, 
That thy cheek’s clear hue is faded, 
Are the fruits of these new woes. 








LOST AT SEA. 






“ Wife, who, in thy deep devotion, “ Children, whose meek eyes, inquiring, 


Puttest up a prayer for one Linger on your mother’s face, 
Sailing on the stormy ocean, Know ye that she is expiring, 
Hope no more—his course is done. That ye are an orphan race? 


Dream not, when upon thy pillow, 





God be with you on the morrow, 





That he slumbers by thy side ; Father, mother—both no more ; 





One within a grave of sorrow, 
One upon the ocean’s floor!” 






For his corse beneath the billow 
Heaveth with the restless tide. 













merely a superstructure upon the boy. It is 
one unfortunate sign for a man’s happiness, 
when he has forgotten his boyish feelings. 


Boyuoop.—The pest men are those who 
preserve the boy in them as long as they 
live. The child is the original, and man is 
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OH, THE GOLDEN CITY—OR, A VISION OF “WHAT MIGHT pp 


THE GOLDEN ciITy! 


BY CHABLES MACKAY. 


Weary and sickening of the dull debate, 

And clang of politics; weary of the pain 

And sorrow, and calamity, and crime 

Of daily history told us in our time; 

Weary of wrong that reared its hydra head, 
And hissed from all its mouths ; dispirited 

With rich man's apathy to poor men’s hurt, 
And poor men’s ignorance of their own desert ; 
And for a moment hopeless of mankind 

And that great cause, the nearest to my mind— 
Progress—the dream of poet and of sage— 

I leaned back in my chair, and dropped the page 
Diurnal, filled with all misery, 

And feil asleep ; if sleeping it could be, 

When, in their natural sequence in the brain 
Thought followed thought, more palpable and plain 
Than when | waked; when words took music's voice, 
And all my being inly did rejoice. 

So felt sweet Coleridge, when of Kubla Khan, 
And the great river that through deserts ran, 

He sang the glories; and so I, that night, 

Felt, when this vision passed before my sight ; 
And what I saw, I sang of at the time 
With ease unparalleled by waking rhyme, 
And to this tune, which many a day since then 
in haunting music has come back again. 


Oh, the golden city 
Shining far away; 
With its domes and steeples tall 
And the sunlight over all; 
With the waters of a bay, 
Dotted over with a fleet, 
Rippling gently at its feet : 
Oh, the golden city—so beautiful to sce! 
It shall open wide its portals, 
And I'll teli you if it be 
The city of the happy, 
The city of the free. 


Oh, the glorious city, 
Shining far away ; 

In its boundaries every man 

Makes his happiness a plan, 
That he studies night and day, 

Till he thinks it not alone, 

Like his property, his own: 

Oh, the glorious city—so beautiful to see! 

But spreads it round about him, 
‘Till all be bless'd as he; 

His mind an inward sunshine, 
And bright eternally. 


Oh, the splendid city 
Gleaming far away: 


Every man by Love possessed, 

Has a priest within his breast, 
And, whene’er he kneels to pray, 

Never breathes a thought unkind 

Against men of other mind: 

Oh, the glorious city—so beautiful to see! 

But knows that God Eternal 
Will shower his blessings free 

On hearts that live to love Him, 
And cling to Charity. 


Oh, the gorgeous city, 
Shining far away ; 

Where a competence is bliss, 

And each man that lives has this 
For his labor of the day; 

A labor not too hard, 

And a bountiful reward : 

Oh, the glorious city—so beautiful to see! 

Where mighty wheels to aid him 
Revolve incessantly, 

And Science gains to cheer him 
A daily Victory. 


Oh, the glorious city, 
Shining far away ; 

Neither Misery nor Crime, 

Nor the wrongs of ancient Time, 
Nor the Kingly lust of sway 

Ever come within its wall, 

To degrade or to enthral: 

Oh, the glorious city—so beautiful to see ! 

But Peace, and Love, and Knowledge, 
The civilizing Three, 

Still prove by Goon that has been, 
The Berrer that may be. 


Thus dreamed I, to this rhythm, or something near, 
But far more musical, and bright, and clear; 

And when I wakened, still my fancy ran 

*T was not all dream; and that large Hopes for man 
Were not such idle visions as the wise, 

In days like ours, should heedlessly despise. 

I thought that Love might be Religion, yet 

Not form alone, but soul and substance met; 

The guide, the light, the glory of the mind, 

Tl’ electric link, uniting all mankind: 

That if men loved, and made such Love their Law, 
All else would follow :—more than ever saw 

Poet or Prophet in the utmost light 

Of heavenly glory opening on their sight. 

But dream, or no dream, take it as it came ; 

It gave me Hope—it may give you the same. 

And as bright Hopes inake the [ntention strong 
Take heart with me, and muse upon my song. 
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«Time rolls his ceaseless course. The race of yore, 


Who danced our infancy upon their knee, 
And told our marveling boyhood legend's store, 
Of their strange ‘ventures, happ’d by land or sea, 
How are they blotted from the things that be! 
How few, all weak and w ithered of their force, 
Wait on the verge of dark eternity, 
Like stranded wrecks, the tide returning hoarse, 
To sweep them from our sight! ‘Time rolls his cease- 


less course.” Scorr. 


It was the depth of winter. The winds 
swept fitfully along the deep, narrow valley 
of Elk river, and howled mournfully, as they 
tossed the giant branches of the mountain 
oak. The light of day had faded from the 
highest snow-clad peak of the Alleghanies. 
In a small cottage, immediately upon the 
bank of the river, fifteen miles above its 
junction with the Great Kanawha, blazed a 
bright fire, around which was gathered a 
happy family, in which I wasa guest. Mr. 
and Mrs. Young had seen many a December 
gale. Old age, with all its attendant in- 
firmities, was upon them. ‘Their lives had 
been spent in the wilds of western Virginia, 
a place replete with bold adventure and 
hazardous enterprise. ‘To while away a 
long winter night, and, if possible, snatch 
from oblivion facts connected with border 
warfare, joined to an intense bat innocent 
curiosity to note the dangerous paths these 
hardy pioneers had threaded. I asked for 
their history. But to detail that would ex- 
haust the patience of the reader. I select, 
therefore, a single event, and those imimedi- 
ately connected with it—the capture of 
Tacket’s Fort. 

In the month of January, 1789, the smoke 
of the white man’s cabin arose, for the first 
time, amid the tall forest trees that graced 
the beautiful valley of the Great Kanawha, 
immediately below the mouth of Coal river. 
The tide of emigration had come slowly down 
from “ Camp Union,” now Lewisburg, Va., 
having its entire course stained with blood, 





TACKET’S FORT. 


TACKET’S FORT.—A HISTORICAL FRAGMENT. 


BY REY. J. G. BRUCE, 





until it reached “ Fort Clendenen,” now 
Charleston, where it was stayed for several 
years by the strong arms of Indian warriors, 
fighting bravely and desperately to retain 
possession of “the beautiful river of the 
woods.” But the mandate had gone forth— 


“ On to the west, dark Indian, go!” 


and, yielding to destiny, they slowly and sul- 
lenly retired, while in close proximity the 
* pale faces” followed, to spoil their temples 
and desecrate the graves of their fathers. 

“In January, 1789,” said Mrs. Young, 
“my father, Lewis T'acket, and his brother 
Christopher, with their families, settled at 
the mouth of Coal river, and built what was 
called * Tacket’s Fort,’ a little in the rear 
of the present residence of Mr. John Cape- 
hart. This ‘fort’ was a double Jog cabin, in- 
closed by a strong stockade, which was or- 
dinarily a sufficient protection from the 
Indians. They were soon joined by others 
as fearless as themselves. And we num- 
bered, in fifteen months, seven families—in 
all, thirty-one persons. The dense forest 
was gradually y‘elding to the axe—the 
wilderness was becoming a fruitful field; 
and long exemption from Indian incursions 
had beguiled us into a degree of carelessness 
incompatible with our safety. On the 22d 
of March, 1790, my mother and brother 
Lewis, being in a field some distance from 
the fort, were seized and carried off by a 
party of Indians. Pursuit was made, but 
without success. They were carried to Hu- 
ron, in Michigan, where my mother was 
purchased from her captor by a squaw, who 
had known her when a girl, sent to Detroit, 
and set at liberty. The officers at Detroit 
interested themselves for my brother, ob- 
tained his release, and sent them down the 
lake to Erie, whence they passed across the 
country to “Camp Union,” where they ar- 
rived early in September. News of their 
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release had been brought to us at the fort, 
with the further information that they would 
come from Erie to Pittsburg, and thence de- 
scend the Ohio river to Point Pleasant. 

“My father and Charles Young left the 

fort on the 26th of August, and descended 
the Kanawha river to that place, for the pur- 
pose of bringing them home; but they had 
gone the other route. That day I became a 
joyful mother. As these were the only per- 
sons that had been taken by the Indians for 
a long time, and their release following so 
close upon their captivity, it did not produce 
that circumspect vigilance which would 
have saved the fort. The people com- 
menced building outside of the picket ; and 
some of them, (we among others, ) were living 
on Coal river, some distance from the fort. 
But we were not afraid. We thought the 
warhoop would startle us no more. Alas! 
‘we know what a day may bring forth.’ 

“ The 27th of August, 1790, dawned upon 
the fort. ‘T’he sun shone from an unclouded 
sky.. The men were busy building a house 
on Coal river. John M’Ellhany was sick in 
the fort, and my uncle, Christopher Tacket, 
was there to guard it. About four o'clock, 
P. M., some of the children were out on the 
bank of the Kanawha, playing ball, and my 
uncle was keeping tally for them. Some 
Indians, who had approached them under 
cover of the banks of the river, showed them- 
selves but a few yards from the boys, and 
raised the terrible war cry of their nation. 
Tacket and the boys fled with the utmost 
precipitation. He reached the gate; but 
waiting for the children to get in before he 
made it fast, the Indians rushed upon and 
forced it open. He then started to the house, 
where he had left his gun; but was shot 
down and tomahawked in the yard, as were 
all the children. John M’Ellhany hearing 
the cry without, -closed the door ; but, in 
doing it, had three of his fingers shot off. 
Unable to defend themselves, and the Indians 
promising protection if they would surrender, 
Mrs. M’Ellhany prevailed with her son to 
open the door and admit them, There were 
in the fort, John M’Ellbany, his mother, wife, 
Hannah Tacket, (the wife of Christopher.) 
Betsy Tacket, Samuel Tacket and Samuel 
M’Ellhany, (little boys.) Having secured 
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these, the Indians bound up M’Ellhany, 
wounded hand, and, taking what pluncer 
they could, retreated on to the hill, tie 
half mile or more, where they stopped . 
divide the spoils, which being done they jos 
the prisoners under a strong guard, and the 
main party returned to the fort, to secure 
more prisoners. But they were disappojyy. 
ed ; for when the people on Coal river hear 
the shooting at the fort, Robert M'Elin;, 
and his son Robert ran to ascertain the cays. 
of it; and the rest of us took refuge in ti. 
house of Thomas Allsbury. 

“QO, it was anawiul moment! We knew 
not at what moment the foe might be upo, 
us; and should they come, we had no hope 
of deliverance. The M’Ellhanys finding the 
fort in possession of a large party of Indians, 
gave up all for lost, and, without returning 
to us, passed through the woods, crossed 
Coal river at the falls, and reached Ciep. 
denen next morning at daylight. 
ascertained that the Indians had retired frow 
the fort, and were sufficiently acquainted 
with their mode of warfare, to believe tha 
they had only retired a short distance, an) 
would return before dark. We, therefor 
took canoes instantly and started for Clen. 
denen. 

“Just after dark there came up a heavy 
thunder-storm. The rain fell in torrents, 
filling the eanoe in which I was, half fall of 
water; and it did seem that we had only «+ 
caped the fury of the savage to find a watery 
grave. How I shielded my child, in that 
long night of alarm and terror, I know wot; 
but we all arrived safely at Clendenen next 
morning about sunrise. The Indians finding 
that we had fled, killed what cattle they 
could find, burned all the houses, and return- 
ing to the prisoners, told them that they had 
killed all the people in the neighborhood, 
Sometime after, however, they told them th: 
truth, stating that those litile rivers had 
saved them. And so it was; for if the rivers 
had not been swollen by recent rains, they 
would have pursued and cut us all off, or 
taken us prisoners. 

“* About sundown they were ready t 
move; but, as a necessary preliminery, 
wished to bind John M’Ellhany. Hie told 
them it was useless; for his mother and wife 
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Ms being with them, he should not think about 
making his escape. Feigning satisfaction 
with this answer, one of them threw down 
a blanket, and bade him take it up. As he 
stooped to execute the order, the tomahawk 
was buried in his head ; and he rolled upon 
the ground a lifeless corpse Leaving him 
> there a prey to wild beasts and the vultures 
> of the air, they hurried away with the mother 
and wite, whose apprehensions for the future 
were too painful to allow them to realize, to 
tue full extent, the desolation of the present 
> :noment, or to give to the bitterness of their 
anguish the luxury of tears. It was one of 
those moments of high-wrought, intense ex- 
+ citement, in which the tide of feeling can 
' only double back upon itself, and freeze the 
| heart with horror! 

“They continued their march to a late 
hour of the night. The elder Mrs. M’Ell- 
hany. beside being infirm from age, was very 
corpulent, and hence traveled with difficulty, 
retarding the progress of the entire company. 
Betsy Tacket was walking immediately be- 
| hind her, tlre last of the sad captive train. 
> Observing the Indians in close consultation, 
| she guessed their fatal determination, and 

said, ‘ Grandmother, it is time for you to 
pray—they are going to kill you!’ With- 
out making any reply, she fell upon her 
knees and cried, ‘ Lead me lo the rock that 
is higher thanI! and,as the words trembled 
upon her lips, the tomahawk of the savage 
_ bade 
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“* The weary wheels of life stand still.’ 






The silver cord was looged, the golden bow] 
* broken, and her spirit passed away to the 
land of the blest. She was a member of the 
Baptist Church, and a devoted Christian. O, 
it is, indeed, 









“pas clas 






“ «A fearful thing 
aa To see the human soul take wing, 
3 In any shape—in any mood ;’ 









7 but to see it in this shape, even in the dim, 
7 shadowy distance of halfa century, makes us 
shudder. But she was ready—her lamp was 
trimmed and burning. She lived in com- 
munion with God, and to her we may appro- 
priately apply the words of Montgumery 





“* Prayer is the Christian's vital breath, 
The Christian’s native air— 

His watchword at the gate of death: 

He enters heavea with prayer.’ 
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“Soon after her death they encamped for 
the night. Next morning the Indians disa- 
greed about something, and one of them, 
taking Hannah Tacket, separated from the 
others, and, turning up Guyandotte river, 
passed on tothe Holstien. He, several times, 
made her steal corn and other things neces- 
sary to their subsistence. She at length 
asked him if the Indians stole from each 
other. ‘No,’ said he, ‘the Great Spirit 
would be angry with them.’ * You make 
me steal from my people, and do you not 
think the Great Spirit will be angry with 
me for doing sot’ Unable to answer her, 
he was content, after that, to do the stealing 
himself. He treeted her with great kind- 
ness and affection, and, some eighteen months 
or two years after her captivity, he released 
her, and she returned to her friends. The 
others crossed the Ohio river, and went to 
some of their towns on the Muskingum, 
where the prisoners were separated, Jane 
M’Ellhany remaining, while Betsy Tacket 
and the two little boys were carried to Huron. 
Jane M’Ellhany’s captivity was short, and 
the manner of her escape so remarkable, as 
to warrant our calling it providential. The 
man who owned her sent her, early one 
morning, to a neighboring wigwam for a 
basket, in which he wished to wash some 
lye hommony. Though well acquainted with 
the path, she lost her way. Utterly bewil- 
dered, she could neither find the hut to 
which she was sent, nor any other. In this 
condition she wandered all day. @ ate inthe 
evening she came to an Indian village, but 
she saw no person. She passed several huts 
without even an inclination to stop. At 
length, as she approached one, some person 
seemed to say to her, * Stop here!’ Yield- 
ing to the suggestion, she stepped to the door, 
and, to her great joy, found the hut was oc- 
cupied by a white man, whose name, as she 
subsequently learned, was Zanes, He asked 
her if she was a prisoner, where taken, and 
if she desired to return to her friends. Hav- 
ing answered his inquiries, he told her that, 
if she would consent to be concealed for a 
few weeks, and assist his wife in preparing 
his winter clothes, he would restore her to 
her friends. With these conditions, she 
cheerfully complied. ‘Taking her some dis- 
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tance from his house, he concealed her be- 
neath a pile of logs, where she remained for 
six weeks. The hunting season at length 
arrived, when he conveyed her to Wheeling, 
whence she returned to Clendenen. 

“ Betsy Tacket was stolen from the In- 
dians by a Mr. M’Pherson, who was trading 
with them, and carried to Detroit, where she 
subsequently married Robert Johnson, who 
purchased Samuel Tacket, and then returned 
with them to Kanawha. 

“The fate of Samuel M’Ellhany is not 
known ; but it is supposed that he was killed 
at the time of General St. Clair’s defeat, as 
we never heard of him afterward. 

“May such scenes never recur!” said 
Mrs. Young, as she wiped the tears from her 
cheek. “I saw the dense, heavy cloud of 
smoke roll up from the fort, and knew full 


well that a sister and brother WeTE ithe 
killed or were led away captive, Pe 
though forty-nine years have passed ays, 
since that ill-fated day, its scenes are as fresh 
in my mind as if they had occurred peste. 
day.” st 

The clock had struck twelve—the brio; 
fire had become dim; so, bidding my king 
entertainers good-night, 1 retired to rest 
feeling grateful to God that the restjo 
vengeance of the untutored savage would - 
disturb me, in that quiet cottage home, pj 
now, gentle reader, if I have beguiled thee 
of one care, awakened in thy heart one emo. 
tion of gratitude for the felicity of thy 
position, or kindled into livelier glow the 
sympathies of thy nature, my recompense jj 
gained. 

Ladies’ Repository, 





ORIGINAL 


GLIMPSES OF THE PAST. 


BY DAVID RICE, M. D. 


Memory smiling, stands beside me 
Beckons with her alban hand, 
Points me to the sunny borders 
On tinie’s past and distant strand. 


Likeghe whispers of the evening, 
Borne on westlin’ zephyrs far ; 
Like the silent, radiant beaming, 
Of some distant twinkling star ;— 


Comes the voice of days departed, 
Come the scenes syne long ago; 

Gentle memory, bear me onward, 
Thither once more let me go. 


Lap nie on the mossy greensward, 
Where my infant feet have strayed; 

Let me pluck afresh the daisies, 

_ Let me pull the meadow-blade. 


Let me hear the lulling murmurs— 
Of the pebbty mountain brook ; 

And the cuckoo's humble music, 
Cloistered in some shady nook. 


Give me back those fond caresses, 
From a teuder mother now ; 


Let me feel affection’s kisses 
Once more burning on my brow. 


What of care and what of sorrow 
Roughed the stream of youth's content; 

Give me back those halcyon hours, 
Hours like pleasing visions spent. 


Rolls the stream of life so swiftly, 
Youthful days are but a dream ; 
Roughly rides our life-boat onward ; 

].ixe the sands the breakers seem. 


Life is but a transient bubble, 
Dancing on time's rapid waves; 
Rainbow pleasures sparkle round it, 
But they find ephemeral graves. 


Hope her syren song is singing, 
* Future joys abundant are ;” 
But like shadows they elude us,— 
Vanish as the shooting star. 


Then, O memory, bear me onward, 
Back once more to spring-time hours '— 
Lifes’ own spring-time,—richly teeming 
With enjoyment’s choicest flowers. 
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fn a neat, but unpretending parlor of a 
smal! house in one of our large cities, was 


‘ ssembled a cheerful family, consisting of 


father, mother, a lovely daughter of fifteen, 
and three fine boys, younger than the girl 
sround whom they were clustered, as she 
put the last stitches to the last of the three 
new vests, Which they were to wear for the 
first time, on the morrow. 

« Well, wife,” observed the gentleman 


ily, “I have this day made up the five 


hundred dollars, to purchase our wild farm 
inthe West. But, indeed, although we have 
s« earnestly looked forward to this day, I 
must confess, that | feel my heart shrinking 


| from the hardships of pioneer life.” 


“ Never heed them for a minute,” replied 
the cheerful wife ; “ we are well, and full of 
hope and resolution. We cannot shrink 
from the few years of toil and privation 
which will secure ease and plenty to ourselves 


> and children, through all after life.” 


“But, Mary,” resumed the husband, “ I 


» fear that our boys will have no opportunities 
' of acquiring education, for the lack of which, 


neither lands or money can be sufficient com- 
pensation.” 

“There, you are borrowing trouble again, 
Charles; Ellen is capable of instructing her 
brothers in all useful learning, until they 
are old enough to go from home, to some 
good institution.” 

“ My Ellen is indeed a treasure’’—and the 
father’s whole face brightened as he spake— 
“and it does seem that knowledge is hers by 
intuition, To think of all the branches that 
she has mastered; and the German and 
French languages, too; and all the pretty 
creations of her little fingers, that know so 
well how to make and mend a garment, or 
prepare a meal of victuals. She will be a 
wonder in the new settlement, and may 
take her choice of the young wood-choppers.” 
At this suggestion, even the hopeful mo- 
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ther looked thoughtful, and sighed as she 
gazed upon her fair daughter. But it was 
arranged that they should take up their line 
of march early in April, for that land of 
promise, the interminable West. 

Having suffered them to remain about 
eighteen months in their new location, we 
will just look in upon them, as we travel 
through the fertile wastes in the vicinity 
of the now flourishing town of Indianapolis. 
(Remember, reader, we are reviewing the 
scenes of the past fifteen years.) Well, here 
is a little log cabin in the centre of a small 
stubble field, which has apparently yielded a 
fine crop of wheat, though it now has its 
peculiar look of desolation. This is the 
home of our friend, Charles Mallory. We 
will look in upon him. There seems little 
of comfort in this small dwelling, with but 
one room on the ground, and a garret-like 
chamber ; with furniture such as the new 
settlers substitute for the costly elegance 
which they could not transport, and which 
would be sadly out of place in log cabins. 
We arrived at a sad crisis. Mr, Mallory 
lay on his humble bed very sick of the ac- 
climating intermittent. Poor Mary, looking 
weary and,care-worn, was at once nursing 
a young child, attending to the invalid, and 
cooking dinner. The two youngest of the 
boys they brought with them, were sitting 
listlessly by the fire, pale and emaciated by 
the fever, from which they were just re- 
covering. Indeed, it would seem that they 
had already paid a high price for years of 
independence and honor, if such are really in 
store for them. The sick man’s eyes wandered 
from the patient wife to the suffering chil- 
dren, and the tears stole over his burning 
cheeks. 

A showy carriage stopped at the cottage 
door, and a robust, overgrown girl clambered 
awkwardly from it, and then assisted a re- 
markably fleshy and red-faced woman, in 
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the most showy and expensive dress possible, 
to alight. Mrs. Mallory meantime laid her 
babe on the bed beside its sick father, and 
prepared to receive the strangers, who en- 
tered with an air of proud condescension, and 
announced themselves as the wife and daugh- 
ter of Colonel Boggs, the Government Land 
Agent for that territory. 

“Do place my chair nearer the door, 
Celestina,” murmured Mrs. Boggs to the 
young lady. “ The air of this sick room is 
so oppressive, and infectious, too, I fear ; es- 
pecially to persons Of weak nerves, like my- 
self.” 

Then addressing Mrs. Mallory, “I was 
told, ma’am, that you have a daughter.” 

“T have,” was Mrs. M.’s reply. 

“Is she at home, now ?” inquired the fine 
lady. 

“She will be in presently,” said Mrs M. ; 
“would you like to see her?” 

“ Yes,” replied Mrs. B. “I would like to 
look at her before I make my proposals. A 
person can generally form something of a 
judgment by a girl’s appearance, though 
even that is not to be relied on. It is so 
very difficult to get a good girl. 1 believe I 
have had twenty within the year, and was 
giad to get rid of every one of them. Some 
were so ignorant, and some so lazy; others 
careless, and some dishonest; but the worst 
fault of this class of girls is, they are so im- 
pudent and assuming. They will behave 
just as if they thought themselves as good 
as their employers, and if we do not treat 
them with the utmost courtesy, and even de- 
ference, they are bitterly grieved, and will 
leave you, no matter in how much of a diffi- 
culty. The girl who left me this morning, 
was highly recommended to me, but she 
would not stay, unless she could sit with me 
at table, though she said she would do all the 
waiting, and did not expect to sitdown when 
we had company, but she would not eat in 
the kitchen with the other servants, because 
some of them are colored. But then she is 
the daughter of a broken merchant from 
Philadelphia, and has an excellent education, 
and is so very fond of reading. Now ser- 
vants ought not to read at all. The less 
book-learniag they have, the better drudges 
they are. Educated girls have such lofty 


notions of themselves, and some of thee 
really pretend to romance. Indeed , . 
enough to disgust one. And then they ,. 
so dressy. Why a stranger at ci, 
might easily mistake the servant gir| 
good family, for the daughter. Such {i 
have happened to me. But I am injor,,. 
that your husband was only a poor meciias, 
before he came here, and so I hope tha “a 
daughter has no important airs and delicg: 
accomplishments.” 

This oration was so volubly delivered, ti 
Mrs. Mallory could not interpose a wor; 
and just at this moment, Ellen and ‘ 
eldest brother entered the house, carryiy, 
between them a large basket of vegetables 
which they had been gathering in the fej; 
Ellen had on a pretty white sun bonnet ayj 
dark gingham dress, and her sweet, inte|le. 
tual face was glowing with her over exer. 
tion, and she appeared truly beautiful. Mr. 
Boggs surveyed her with a disdainful ai, 
and Miss Celestina turned away her head 
with an expression of ineffable contempt, as 
Mrs. Mallory presented her to them. 

“T am afraid she will make but an in 
different kitchen maid,” observed Mrs 
“* Flowever, as I am wholly destitute of helg, 
I will give her a trial; but [ cannot offer 
great wages at first. I will give fifty cents 
the first week, and then, if she suits me, | 
will increase her wages.” 

“ Indeed, madam,” began Mrs. Mallory. 

“Oh, I assure you,” interrupted the lady, 
“T cannot offer her a cent more. She is » 
small and puny looking, and then [ should 
suppose my service preferable, at any rate, t 
digging potatoes.” 

“ Madam !” exclaimed Mr. Mallory, rais 
ing himself in bed, “if you will permit me 
to speak, I will settle this affair at once. In 
the present invalid state of the family, we 
cannot let you have our daughter on any 
terms; but I will take the liberty to say, 
that if we were all well, my child showic 
never work in your kitchen. Ladies of yout 
way of thinking, should look out for colored 
servants, White girls, in this country, are 
not sufficiently abject.” 

“I am sure I do not want the daughter of 
a man who can speak so impertinently to & 
lady of my standing. Come, Celestina;” 
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and the ladies departed in great indigna- 


tion. : : 
« Who ever heard such impertinence, and 


from-such poor, mean creatures = ejacu- 
jated Mrs. Boggs, a8 the driver turned his 
horses’ heads homeward. “I declare I would 
not give that family a crust to keep them all 
from starving, a8 they undoubtedly will be- 


Fore next summer. I wish that girl may be 
obliged to ask charity of me, since she is too 


ood to work in my kitchen. 1 do think 
that ladies will be obliged to do their work 
soon, poor people are becoming so very inso- 
lent and exacting.” 

But did “that family” starve before the 
nextsummer? Wethink not—forthe spring 


‘found them all well, and full of hope. 


«Dear ma,” drawled Miss Celestina, as 
she floated affectedly into Mrs. Boggs’ dashy 
parlor on a fine May morning, “ would you 
believe itt the committee have engaged 
Ellen Mallory to keep our school this sum- 


* mer; and they say that she passed examina- 
© tion triumphantly. No wonder she would 


not work in our kitchen, and eat with our 


‘niggers. She makes such lovely fancy 
‘articles. I saw some specimens which she 


exhibited to the committee, at Mr. Ware’s, 


S yesterday. If I was not ashamed, 1 would 
go to school to her myself, and learn to make 


“Pshaw! How silly you talk, Celestina. 
If you had any spirit, you would sooner cut 


‘your fingers off, than employ them under 


the direction of that little upstart. Let her 
keep the school ; I shall not send my children 


S toher. I'll bet you anything, now, that she 
will ensnare the fancy of Mr. Horace Ware, 


in spite of the very marked attention that he 
has shown you for a year past.” 

“ Let her, if she can,” retorted the girl; 
but it would not do; an expression of deep 
pain came over her young face, her eyes 
filled with tears, and she hastened from the 


» room. 


“It will be just so,” soliloquised the mo- 
ther. Celestina may well weep. Horace 


) 1s the first young man in the state. I am 
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sorry she loves him though. This Mallory 
family are my detestation, and they will 
triumph over me yet.” 

Mrs. Boggs did not intend that her words 
should prove her a prophetess, but the events 
of a few years brought them all to pass. 

Ellen Mallory kept the school, and gave 
perfect satisfaction, notwithstanding her own 
brothers were amongst her pupils. Mr. Mal- 
lory increased in wealth, and won the confi- 
dence of his neighbors, who conferred on 
him many offices of trust and honor. The 
young Mallorys grew up respected by all 
who knew them, got liberal educations, and 
became useful men; one studied law, oue 
physic, and the eldest, who preferred farm- 
ing, made himself a little paradise of his 
tract of wild land, which adjoined a similar 
tract, similarly improved by Horace Ware, 
who became his brother-in-law by a double 
connection; as young Mallory married a 
sweet, little Miss Ware, and Horace, as Mrs. 
Boggs predicted, won the heart and hand 
of Ellen Mallory, and took her with him to 
Washington a few years after, whither he 
went as a representative of the people. 
But, did the Mallorys triumph over Mrs. 
Boggs? They did—though I trust they 
were all too good and noble to enjoy such 
paltry triumph. 

Soon after Mrs. Boggs uttered her 
prophecy, a political somerset in the ad- 
ministration of the government, deprived her 
husband of his office, which, somehow, he 
had made quite a lucrative one ; and then he 
was left like his neighbors, to his own re- 
sources. But fickle fortune turned her back 
entirely on the deposed officer, and after a 
few years, he found himself obliged to earn 
his bread by the sweat of his brow. Mrs. 
Boggs had no white girl, and only one 
nigger in her kitchen; and visiters at Mrs. 
Ellen Ware’s, or either of the Mallorys’, 
might often meet, at table, Miss Celestina 
Boggs—a very amiable maiden lady, with a 
modest carriage and somewhat sorrowful 
smile, who earned her own livelihood by 
doing plain sewing for that Mallory family. 
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MUSIC OF NATURE.=—AN HOUR AT THE OLD PLAY-GROUND 


ORIGINAL. 
MUSIC QF NATURE. 


BY IDA VALZ. 


The world is full of music sweet ; 
Around, above, its tones we greet ; 
The earth, the air, the restless seas, 
Are vocal each with melodies. 

And mora in spring-time seemeth rife 
With overflowing gladness. Life 

In every form and tone doth tell 

Of * Him who doeth all things well.” 


Turn where we will the voice is heard, 
The music of the minstrel bird— 

The sportive insect hums his song— 
The streamlet singing floats along. 
And from the bloseom-laden trees 
Swell out the dulcet symphonies, 

And on the fragrant breeze they sigh 
Rich music to the passer-by. 


The plough-boy going to his tok 

Bounds lightly by. as if the soil 

On which he treads, sprang ‘ne ith lis feet, 
in welcoine thus a friend to greet. 
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The song upspringing from his heart, 
Breaks from his lips, and plays a part 
In Nature's concert—every tree 
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Rings auswer to his miustreisy. 


Dost see the hidden violet peep 

From out her chosen low retreat? 

The rose her beauty spread above, 

In conscious pride, to lure our love? 
These, and the loveliest flowers that dweli 
{n rich parterre or woody dell, 

er which the south-wind gently breathes, 
Bear hidden music on their leaves. 
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And in the depths of ocean dwell a 
The water horn, “ the smooth lipped shell,” e ferry. 





AN HOUR AT THE 


I sat an hour to-day, John, 
Beside the old brook stream, 

When we were school-boys in old time, 
When manhood was a dream ; 

The brook is choked with fallen leaves, 
The pond is dried away, 

I scarce believe that you would know 
The dear old place to-day. 

The school-house is no more, John, 
Beneath the locust trees, 

The wild roots, by the window side, 
No more wave in the breeze; 

The shattered stones look desolate, 
The sod they rested on 

Has been ploughed up by stranger hands, 
Since you and I were gone. 


The chestnut tree is dead, John, 
And what is sadder now, 

The broken grape-vine of our swing 
Hangs on the withered bough ; 

I read our names upon the bark, 
And found the pebbles rare, 

Laid up beneath the hollow side, 
As we had piled them there. 


And breathe their songs to sea-nymphs fair, a A you 
Who hold an endiess revel tuere. P this ferry 
Since tree, and bird, and flower, and sea, Ee sy hav 
Each chant their chosen melody— q ‘tie 42 
Each swell their noves—we, too, will raise P benevorel 
Our humble, grateful songs of praise. pp their felle 
One of th 
‘J ture in it, 
P giving sot 
OLD PLAY-GROUND. Pas { was 
Beneath the grass-grown bank, John, penxiows 6 
I looked for our old spring, : A sh 
That bubbled down the elder path, ‘ er . 
Three paces from the swing. 2 mee. 
The bushes grow upon the brink, * a 
i i swhom, ex 
The pond is black and bare, ee 
: Pto get ups 
And not a foot, this many a day, Sd eine 
It seems, has trodden there. a 
= two poor. 
I took the old blind road, John, Ping with: 
That wandered up the hill— Preach of t 
’Tis darker than it used to be. > ford them 
And seems so lone and still ; Pminute ot 
The birds sing yet upon the boughs Shave beer 
Where once the sweet grapes hung, belonging 
But not a voice of human kind, by. 
Where all our voices rung. ; They i 
I sat me on the fence, John, they wer 
4 ‘ ‘ ; ploudiy ca. 
That lies as in old time, b ‘ 
The same half panel, in the path, «@ Papas 
. cia 
We used so oft to climb, of “a — 
' e ri 
And thought how o’er the bars of life, : “ 
rentas t 
Our playmates had passed on, wes 
And left me counting, on this spot, oo 


: was of ¢ 
The faces that are gone. : 





A THRILLING ADVENTURE. 


sie 


The Church of England Magazine contains 

ve following interesting extracts from the 
sail of a missionary in Canada. 

In attending to the building of the church, 
as well as to all my duties in the township 
in which it was situated, I had to cross a 
large and rapid river. In the winter this 
was easy enough, as during that season the 
© ice is seldom less than two feet thick. 

3 In the summer and autumn the communi- 
: P cation was convenient enough by means of a 


et canis cenit ee 


Selena Secale 


B ferry. 
: A young man and his sister have kept 


Sthis ferry for several years, during which 
they have perfurmed many acts of heroic 
benevolence, and have rescued numbers of 
- fellow creatures from a watery grave. 
: » Une of these had so much of perilous adven- 
ture in it, that { shall make no apology for 
G ving some account of it, the more especially 
as{ was myself one of the trembling and 
P anxious spectators of the whole scene. 
A raft of timber, on its way down the 
river to the nearest port, was dashed to 
F pieces by the violence of the rapids. There 
P was the usual number of men upon it, all of 
Swhom, except two, were fortunate enough 
Pto get upon a few logs which kept together, 
Sand were comparatively safe ; while their 
"two poor comrades were helplessly contend- 
: ing with the tumbling waves, a boat within 
Preach of them, but without being able to af- 
ford them the sli_htest assistance, After a 
i minute or two, and when one more would 
Shave been their last, a long oar, or sweep, 
)belonging to the wrecked raft, came floating 
by. 

They instantly seized it, and held on till 
Sthey were carried down more than a mile, 
Ploudly calling ter help as they went along; 
pout what aid could we render then? No 
ciaft, none at least which were on the banks 
pof the river, could live in such a boiling tor- 
prentas that; for it was during one of the 
phigh spring freshets, But the ferryman 
P¥as of a different opinion, and could not 
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brook the thought of their dying before his 
eyes, without his making a single effort to 
save them. ‘“ How could I stand idly Jook- 
ing on,” he said to me afterward, “ with a 
tough ash oar in my hand, and a tight little 
craft at my feet, and hear their cries for 
help, and see them drowned?” He deter- 
mined at all risks to try to rescue them from 
the fate which seemed to us inevitable. 
He could not, however, go alone, and there 
was not another man on that side of the 
river within half a mile of him. His sister 
knew this, and courageously, like another 
Grace Darling, proposed at once to accom- 
pany him in his perilous adventure. From 
being so often on the water with her bro- 
ther, she well knew how to handle an oar. 
Often, indeed, without him, she had paddled 
& passenger across the ferry in her little 
canoe. 

He accepted her proposal, and we had 
the satisfaction of seeing the light punt put 
off from the shore, opposite to that from 
which we were idly and uselessly looking 
on, and go gallantly over the surging tor- 
rent, towards the sinking men. We feared, 
however, that it would not be in time to save 
them, as their cries for help grew fainter 
and fainter, till each one, we thought, would 
be their last. We saw that the oar, with 
the drowning men clinging to it, was fluat- 
ing rap:dly down the middle of the stream— 
which, in this particular locality, is more 
than a quarter of a mile in breadth—and 
would inevitably, in two or three minutes 
more, be in the white water among the 
breakers, when their fate must be sealed, 
and the boat, if it followed, be dashed to 
pieces among the rocks. This was the 
principal point of danger, and they had to 
run down within a most fearful proximity 
of it, to take the course which the drowning 
men were drifting, and as they did so, to 
seize hold of them without losing their own 
headway, for there was not time for that. 
They succeeded in shooting athwart the 
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current, rapid as it was, just below the men. 
With breathless and painful anxiety, we saw 
them execute this dangerous mancuvre. 
We saw the ferryman lean over the side off 
his boat for a moment, as it passed them, 
while his sister backed water with her oar. 

“ They are saved !” some one said, close 
behind me, in a whisper so deep and earnest 
that I started, and turned to look at the 
speaker; when another who heard him, ex- 
claimed, “ No, no! they are gone, they are 
lost! the boat has left them.” And sure 
enough it had. But in an instant, just as 
we thought they were about to be driven into 
the fatal breakers, they turned, to our inex- 
pressible delight, as if drawn by some in- 
visible power, (the rope the ferryman had 
attached to the oar was, indeed, invisible to 
us,) and followed the boat. 

The ferryman and his sister had yet to 
pull a fearful distance, for the time they had 
to do it in, to get out of that part of the cur- 
rent leading to the breakers. And they ac- 
complished it. The man had the bow oar, 
and we could see the tough ash bend like a 
willow, as he stretched out to keep the head 
of the boat partially up the stream. His 
sister, too, “kept her own,” and the little 
punt shot out rapidly into the comparatively 
quiet stream, beyond the influence of that 
fearful current, which was rapidly driving 
them upon the breakers. 

When this was accomplished, our fears 
for the safety of the noble-hearted brother 
and sister were at an end, and we took a 
long breath ; it was, indeed, a relief to do so, 
Still we continued to watch their proceedings 
with the deepest interest. 


The moment they got into a less pap 
current, which they knew led jnto Cone 
paratively still water, they ceased roy; ne 
and allowed the punt to float down With j 
The young ferryman now drew up the see, 
alongside, and succeeded in getting the ta, 
unfortunate men into his boat. While he 
was doing this, his sister went aft, and used 
her oar as a rudder, tosteer the boat. A; the 
foot of the current, which they soon afer. 
ward reached, there was no further danger 
But we watched them still; and we a, 
them row ashore, on their own side of tip 
river. One of the poor fellows was so nad 
exhausted that the ferryman had to carry hin 
on his back to the nearest house, where be 
soon recovered. 

Twelve months after this took place, | ha 
the satisfaction of presenting to this worthy 
ferryman, in the presence of about five hy. 
dred men, a beautiful silver medallion, wy 
out to me by the Royal Humane Society, 
which I had transmitted an account of the 
occurrence. Nor was the heroine of my story 
forgotten. A similar medallion was given 
the ferryman for his sister. She could no, 
with propriety, be present herself, on accoust 
of an annual muster in that locality. 

A concise account of the particulars of the 
transaction, beautifully engrossed on vellum, 
and signed by the Duke of Northumberlani, 
as President of the Society, accompanied 
each medallion. I need scarcely add, tli 
the old and widowed mother of these young 
people, who lives with them, and is whiolly 
dependent upon them for her support, was 4 
proud woman that day. 
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There isa very simple history of a lame 
man in the third chapter of the Acts. It 
seems the man had been lame all his life ; 
and not being able to walk, he was in the 
habit of being carried to the gate of the tem- 
ple, or some other prominent place in the 
city, where he should be most likely to 


attract the notice of those that passed by, © 
that he might ask alms of them. Seeitf 
Peter and John one day passing into tit 
temple, he solicited their charity. Pete 
looked upon him and said, “ Silver and go 
have I none, but such as 1 have give | wil’ 
thee: in the name of Jesus Christ of Naz 
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a reth, rise UP and walk. And the lame man, 


Jeaping UP, stood and walked.” 

Dr. Clarke, in commenting on the above 
passage, Says that Popish writers are very 
dexterious in drawing analogies between St. 
Peter and the Pope, but it is worthy of note 
that they have not attempted any here, 

| knowing that the attempt to do so would be 


|, faidure. Thomas Aquinas, surnamed the 
' angelical doctor, who was highly esteemed 


by Pope Innocent 1V, going one day into the 
Pope's chamber, where they were reckuning 
large sums of money, the Pope, addressing 


| himeelf to Aquinas, said, “ You see that the 
' church is no Jonger in an age in which she 


can say, silver and gold have I none.” “It 


| js true, holy father,” replied the doctor, “ nor 
can she say to the Jame man, rise up and 


walk!” This was a true testimony, and 
must have been felt as rather severe. 


Unfortunately, the love ot money and the 
accumulation of it, is not confined to the pope. 
It is to be found among all ecclesiastics— 
archbishops and bishops—some of whose in- 
comes are enormous—preachers and priests, 
of all denominations. It is a great and grow- 
ing evil, and has a worse influence on the 
people generally than they seem to be aware 
of. There is frequently much bickering, 
contention, and evil speaking among preach- 
ers and people, from the efforts of the latter to 
get the best churches and the highest sala- 
rics. Some make it a matter of pride, and 
contend that they must have as much salary 
as brother such a one, or such a one, (with- 
out regard to the condition of the church,) or 
else it will be a slur upon his reputation, as 
not being a man of so much talent as his neigh- 
bor; and consequently his worldly vanity is al- 
lowed to interfere too much with his humility. 
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A little child 

That lightly draws its breath, 
And feels its life in every limb— 
What should it know of death ! 





At Smyrna, the burial ground of the Ar- 
menian, like that of the Moslem, is removed 
ashort distance from the town, is sprinkled 
with green trees, and is a favorite resort not 
only with the hereaved, but with those whose 
feelings are not thus darkly overcast. 1 met 
there, one morning, @ little girl, with a half 
playful countenance, bright blue eyes and 
sunny locks, bearing in one hand a small 
cup of china, in the other a wreath of fresh 
flowers. Feeling a very natural curiosity to 
know what she could do with these bright 


» things ina place that seemed to partake so 


| much of sadness, I watched her light mo- 


tons. Reaching a retired grave, covered 


; witha plain marble slab, she emptied the 


seed—which it appeared the cup contained— 
into the slight cavities which had been 
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“It is to bring the birds here,” she re- 
plied, with a half wondering look, “they 
will light on this tree,” pointing to the cy- 
press above, “*when they have eaten the 
seeds, and sing.” 

“To whom do they sing?” I asked, “ to 
you, or to each other ?” 

“Qh, no,” she quickly replied, “to my 
sister—she sleeps here.” 

“ But your sister is dead.” 

“Oh, yes, sir! but she hears all the birds 
sing.” 

“Well, if she does hear the birds sing, she 
cannot see the wreath of flowers.” 

** But she knows I put it there; I told her 
before they took her away from our house, | 
would come and see her every morning.” 

“You must,” I continued, “have loved 
that sister very much, but you will never 
talk with her any more—never see heragain.” 

“ Yes, sir,” she replied, with a brightened 
look, ‘1 shall see her in heaven.” 


scooped out in the curners of the level tablet;——**_But she has gone there already, I trust.” 


and laid the wreath upon its pure face. 
“And why,” I inquired, “my sweet girl, 
do you put seeds in those little bowls ?” 


“ No; she stops under this tree until they 
bring me here, and then we are going to 
heaven tegether.” 
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THE COW BROOK SCHOOL. 


POETRY AND PROSE BY CARNEL PARDON JONES, B. 8, y. 


Although there may not be much “ moral instruc- 
tion” in the following amusing article, yet it so 
strongly reminds ns of our young days, that we cannot 
resist the inclination we feel, to give it 4 place in the 
Garland. We have no doubt but that it will cause a 
chord to vibrate with pleasurable emotions in the 
bosom of many a reader, both old and young. The sad 
consequences that befel the poor school-master, was 
all owing to the disobedience of * Jim Wright.” If Jim 
had obeyed the summons to come in, the Doctor would 
not have been compelled to go after him, and conse- 
quently would not have fell into the troth, nor would 
he have broken his rib, or lost his useful life, poor 
fellow. So much for disobedience.— Ed. Gar. 


TUNE—“ WOODMAN SPARE THAT TREE.” 


When but a little boy, 
Tu Cow Brook School I went, 
First Webster was my joy, 
Then Daboll my intent. 
Murray I went clean through, 
And larnt his rules by hart, 
And read in the “ Preceptor” tew, 
And then in the “ Third part.” 


Then o’er the crusted snow, 
With joyous steps I trod, 
The white birch bending ‘ow 

With icicles did nod. 

With hand sled in my band, 

The hill-side steep I sought, 

And join’d the merry band, 

And the way we used to ride down 
hill, one arter another, over the glare ice, 
and sometimes clean smack across the 
swamp-medder-pond at the foot, was a cau- 
tion to railroads. 


Phil Ant’ny was our school-master, 
A larned man was he; 
In ’rithmetic he’d gone as fur 
As the Double Rule of Three. 
He'd studied physic tew, 
And he were boarded round, 
He cured colds and tizzick tew 
With roots dug from the ground. 


Upon the hill it stood, 

The school-house old and warm, 
With that big pile of wood, 

It laughed at cold and storm. 
The hill side's ope in front, 

How glorious to the view ! 
We used to slide full half a mile 

On sleds and dug-outs tew! 


“The boys may gwout,” says the schol 
master, says he, one forenoon, “ and do yo, 
go and break your etarnal necks a rij) 
down hill in that hog-troth, and you'll sg: 
what you'll ketch when I git holt on yew, 
that’s all! Stop! Come back, all on yo 
come back! Is that the way to gwout, like 
a passel of sheep runnin’ over one another! 
Where’s your manners? Haint [ told yoy 
more ‘na hundred times "bout that? Noy 
start one tu a time, and when you git ty 
the door, turn round and make your ma 
ners, every one on you. Sy Harrington, 
come right back here, sir? You're a tern 
ble smart feller, aint you? Mebby yw 
thought I didn’t see you, when you was 
pretendin’ tu make a bow, bump your fir. 
rard agin Reuben Johnson’s nose, on pur 
pose! Jest see how you made it bleed: 
don’t cry, Reuben, it'll fee] better arter it 
stops achin’.” 

“I didn’t go tu du it; Rube come pushin’ 
up jest as [ turned round to make my mar 
ners. I didn’t have room tu du it, 'thout 
hittin’ him on the nose.” 

“What du you push up that fashun for, 
Reuben; hav’nt you no more sense that 
that ?” 

“T couldn’t help it; Jim Wright stuck 
pin intu me, and it kinder made me jum 
forrard a little, and”— 

“ Wal, go ‘long out, both on you, and be 
have yourselves, and tell Jemes Wright 
come here; I have bizness of importance tl 
du with him.” 


And away went the boys, and thy 
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a in’ 
> sleds, some on planks, so 


Bin 
© nothin’ ; 
© on the ice, and Jet others drag ‘em by two 


I strings tied around their ancles. 


HS See 


F both mounted on a hand-sled, streakin’ it 
down hill like a chain o’ litenin’, There 
mee boy in school that wasn’t a coast- 
it in some way Or other. Some was on 
some on logs, some 
wooden trays; and them that hadn’t 
else to ride on, would set flat down 


But they 
all remembered what Doctor Phil Ant’ny 


i told ‘em, and nobody ‘didn’t tech the hog- 


troth, There it stood right on the startin’ 
pint, as crazy as @ hair-trigger to go off. 

I've seen a dozen fellers get into it, all 
twisted together like a bed of eels in cold 
weather, and slide down like a streak, and 
ail tumble into a soft snow bank together, to 
the bottom of the hill, like young rats in 
a meal tub. Well, putty soon Doctor Phil 
Avt’ay come out of the school-house, to look 


Y for Jim Wright; but Jim had just started 
; in his little tray—the swiftest on the track, 
h ‘cept the big hog-troth—and his bushy red 
hair was beginnin’ to stream back like a 
blaze of fire. 


“Stop!” cried Doctor Phil, 
«stop you little sarpint, or I'll be arter you, 


: and give you the wust lickin’ you ever got 
) in your life!” “I can’t,” cried Jim, looking 
3 back ; 
') no use to try to stop her now’t she’s got the 
"bit in her teeth.” 


“the critter’s got started, and taint 


Doctor Phil hollored and stomped his foot, 


2 and up flew both his heels, and down he 
"went backwards, korwollop, into the hog- 


" troth, and away he went, with his feet stick- 


ushin’ 
/ man 
*thout 


> in’ up, right in Jim’s wake. 


Jim seed him 
comin’, and he put spurs to his hoss, that is 


} to say, he stuck his spikes into the ice, and 


> pushed ahead as if he was ‘scaping from 4 


in for, 
» than 


tuck & 
) jump 


nd be 
ght tu 
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railroad. On went Doctor Phil like a whirl- 
wind, and he was overtakin’ Jim hand over 
hand, or rather heels over head, and was jest 
runnin’ afoul of him, when the troth teched 
a lunp of ice, and sheered off at a tangent. 
The boys all stopped and looked at the school- 
master, some on ’em enamost astonished out 
of their breath, and others ready to bust laffin ! 


> Whiz went the troth down the steepest part 


© of the hill. 


they 


An old log, half-buried in the ice, lay 


night across Doctor Phil's path, and the 
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boys all knew mighty well what was comin’, 
for same on ’em had been shipwrecked on 
that log afore. ‘He'll git histed now, sar- 
tin!” said Harrington, jumpin’ up and down, 
and slappin’ his hands; “there he goes, by 
hokey!” and sure enuff he did go, for 
the troth struck the log and leaped six foct 
into the air, throwin’ Doctor Phil ten feet 
down the hill, whirlin’ over like a buzz, and 
he never stopped till he went splash into a 
bilin’ spring, where the cattle went to drink, 
and had trod it full of soft mud. 

‘* Where’s the school-master?” shouted 
Jim Wright, crawlin’ out of the snow-bank 
where he had landed, and shakin’ the snow 
out of his hair; “crackey, if I didn’t think 
he’d ketch me at one time.” 

The boys all run to the bilin’ spring, and 
there lay Doctor Phil Ant’ny, kivered with 
ud and snow, groanin’ aloud, and tears of 
anger and agony startin’ out of his eyes. 
His thigh and one rib was broken. Phil 
was a kind-hearted man, and the boys all 
loved him. He used to talk savage to us 
sometimes, but then he didn’t use to hurt 
us. The /ittle boys stood round and cried, 
when Phil told us that his leg was broke, and 
the big ones looked sorry, and took hold on 
hin, keerful, and karried him to the school- 
house, and then pulled him over to his father’s 
house on a hand-sled. Our beloved school- 
master never got up again. 


Long lingered our poor friend, 
Upon that bed of pain; 

The doctor could not mend 
His shattered bone again. 

He called his scholars all 
Around his dying bed, 

And whilst our tears did fall, 
Thus solemnly he said :— 


“ My pupils, fare thee well! 
My race is almost run : 
Sadly my heart doth swell, 
As you kiss me one by one. 
When down the echool-house hill, 
Again you go to slide, 
Oh! look out for that dreadful log, 
And turn your sleds aside !” 
Then bowed his head and died. 
The boys sobbed and cried, 
And we never did ride down the school- 
house hill afterwards. 
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NAKED HEARTS:—OR, CONFIDENTIAL CORRESPONDENC? 


THE REWARD OF COQUETTRY.—A TALE. 


Bloomsburg, May 29th, 18—. 
To Miss Lucy Hau :— 


My sweet sister will no longer have cause 
to complain that her brother’s letters are dry 
and formal; {£ have now. a heart full—a 
theme on which I feel that could expatiate 
forever. Mary Millard has returned from 
her long, long absence in the great metrop- 
olis. She arrived yestermorning, but 1 was 
absent, and did not hear of it until my return 
at even. I could not then visit her, although 
I felt as if my heart would burst its burning 
bondage and leap to her feet. 

‘Restless and uneasy, | walked out be- 
neath the pearly moon, and my spirit seemed 
to blend with her soft and trembling radi- 
ance, as it touched, with loving tenderness, 
the beauty and bloom of earth. 1 rambled 
to the rose bowers of our childish commu- 
nion ; | kissed the blossoms on her favorite 
trees, and placed sprigs of the aromatic plants 
which she loved in my bosom ; my soul was 
all love, and every beauty of nature appeared 
to be an emanation from the rich object of 
my idolatry. I returned home and sought 
my chamber, but | could not sleep. My 
soul was in tumults of blissful anticipation, 
crossed it is true by shadowy apprehensions, 
which would ever and anon intrude them- 
selves; whispering perchance Miss Millard 
is no longer your Mary; she may have 
ceased to love the companion of her child- 
hood; or perhaps she has seen one whom 
her heart prefers even to you. But I turned 
hastily from all these suggestions; I felt 
that they were chimeras, At length I slept, 
and my fancy went forth into the regions of 
imagination, and Mary was with me where- 
ever I found myself. 

Toward morning I sank into a deep, weary 
slumber, and my harassed intellect lost thé 
joyous tones of its harpings, and thrilled me 
with tragic representations. I saw you, my 
sister, expiring ; my own dear Edgar writh- 
ing, and pierced with many wounds; and at 
length I stood with Mary ona garden terrace, 


where Eden-like blooms were breathing jy 
cease, and rich hymns blending from all the 
sinless songsters. There was one bloeson 
—the only one on its tree—of superior form 
and hue and fragrance, and I sought \, 
make it an offering to my love. As | broje 
its stem a hideous serpent sprang from bys 
coil at the foot of the tree, and struck his 
fangs into my bosom. I recoiled in avon 
and horror, yet I turned to proffer my ek 
to Mary. But she turned laughing from 
me, and fell at once from the terrace, | 
sprang to the brink. It was bordered wit, 
the richest flowering shrubs, but, Ob! why: 
a horrid abyss did it overhang. Far, jy 
down on a projecting crag lay the fori o/ 
my beautiful one writhing in agony, whi: 
the blood gushed from her bosoin, and dripped 
from the dark weeds that hung from the 
cliff. Her face distorted with agony was 
turned upward toward me, and with wiii 
shrieks she lamented her fatal folly. | 
awoke in the utmost horror, and it was Jon 
before I could persuade myself that such : 
dream was a wandering fancy, and not a 
omen sent me from the spiritual world. 
But the morning dissipated all unpleasart 
feelings, and I arose full of the glad prospec: 
of meeting her who is thus forever in uj 
soul. AsI traced the road toward her fi 
ther’s dwelling, 1 thought of every circu 
stance of our early companionship, and every 
word of affection which she had ever te 
stowed upon me, when we traced the rosé 
to and from school, or rested in the side 
of the rich green elms that shadow it; or 
when we roved the fields in quest of spring 
flowers, and mutually bestowed the sweetes 
upon each other; or when J assisted her 
scramble along the steep river bank, cous’ 
ing all toil light while her voice cheer 
me onward; and when we sat down on tie 
low beach, where the clear water ripple’ 
over her white feet, from which she ha 
taken her little red shoes, and we talked 0! 
the deep water, and the vast ocean whic! 
received all the rushing rivers, and, bé 
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a ing 00 visible outlet, remained the same 


forever. ‘i : 
Then came the reminiscences of early 


; youth, when we began to think and to feel, 
4 and our communion became less free, but far 


more tender. : 
All these sweet memories played about 


my spirits, until [ found myself at the door 
Its arrangement remain- 
ed the same as during her two years’ absence, 
except that there were many little genteel 
articles upon the table, and in the recesses 
of the windows, which could only have been 


4 placed there by the hand of a tasteful young 


lady. Presently she entered, and, springing 
forward, clasped my hand between both of 
hers. Oh, that moment was ecstacy! She 
is still my own Mary, but you cannot imagine 
how beautiful she has become. I could 
scarce forbear fancying that I beheld her in 
the radiant bloom of immortality, such a lus- 
tre of beauty plays round her form and fea- 
tures. She has not forgotten the days gone 
by, although one would find it difficult to be- 
lieve that the elegant, all accomplished Miss 
Millard was ever the little romping school 
girl Mary. Do not be jealous, dear sister 
Lucy; you are a good sister to me, and no 
brother loves more fondly than I; but the 
hour that I spent at Mr. Millard’s this morn- 
ing, was certainly the happiest of my sunny 
life. [ wish our dear aunt could do without 
you, that you might return home and share 
the pleasures of the parties, &c., which I 
understand are to celebrate the return of 
“Prose Mary” to Bloomsburg. But I shall 
weary you, sister, for you cannot feel and 
love with me; I will therefore soon close. 

Our kind parents, and little Henry and 
Ellen, jom in love -with your affectionate 
brother, 

Grorce E. Hatt. 


Bloomsburg, June 15th, 18—. 


With all pleasure, dear sister, will I write 
you an account of our sylvan party; while 
1 do believe, since T know the goodness of 
your nature, that you would not resign 
your place of comforter to poor aunt Ells- 
worth, for a participation in a queenly fete. 
But why those serious warnings, Lucy ? 


You bid me beware how I love to idolatty, 
assuming that He who has said, I am a jeal- 
ous God, and again, My glory [ will not 
give to another, will hardly suffer such love 
to prosper. I confess that I do idolize Mary ; 
yet I cannot see why or from whence I 
should anticipate evil. She is affectionate 
and unreserved, although we have not spoken 
of love, which certainly is too evident be- 
tween us to need the aid of other language 
than that of the eye and hand. I have cer- 
tainly been her preference since her in- 
fancy, and such pure and early love, which 
grows up with us, never proves faithless. 
It is like the vine which springs beside the 
young tree, and twines its first tendrile around 
its trunk, and grows up with it, bound around 
its shaft and inwoven amongst its branches, 
blending its leaves and flowers and fruit 
with the verdure of its supporters. It can- 
not be torn away and live; neither can the 
tree ever rejoice again in graceful beauty. 
Mary and I are thus jnseparable. 1 hardly 
fear any blight upon my heart. 

But for the detail I promised you. We 
chose as the scene of our fete, the romantic 
dell which bounds the beautiful grove which 
you and I so often visited in our childhood, 
seeking the earliest spring flowers. You 
will recollect the steep precipice, with the 
ledge which we call the gallery, overhung 
with evergreens and beautiful vines from 
the beetling heights above; while the rock 
beneath forms a floor several feet in width, 
and almost perfectly level. This spot we 
chose for our rendezvous. Our tables were 
spread upon the little round island, formed 
by the clear bruok which lives so coyly in 
the dell, like a pure young maiden moving 
in her own sweet home. You remember 
how level the island is, and that it is clear 
of brush, and has no trees but fair tail hem- 
locks, which overcanopy it with thick, dark 
foliage ; and that it lies directly beneath the 
before-mentioned cliff. Nature never formed 
a fitter spot for the scene of fairy revels ; and 
a fairy revel in truth we had. 

While the ladies decorated the banks and 
bowers in the morning, all the men and boys 
who were marksmen were out in quest of 
gaine, with which our tables were well 
stocked at evening, together with excellent 
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vegetables, fruits, cream, cakes, &c. The 
ladies were fancifully dressed in beautiful 
costumes of rainbow colors, and each wore 
her favorite flower; but Mary's robes were 
pure white, and her diadem wreathed of 
buds and half-blown white roses. She was 
queen of the day, and the bright heavens 
never smiled upon one so transcendently love- 
ly and graceful. The day passed gaily, I 
assure you; I was ever at Mary’s side, and 
enjoyed her sweetest smiles.’ But what 
malevolent demons envy will make of earth’s 
fairest spirits, 1 stood by the cold spring 
which spouts so like a jet de eau from the 
chink in the face of the perpendicular rock, 
(you know we often drank there, and com- 
pared the temperature of the gushing crystal 
with that of the brook into which it falls.) 
Well, I caught the name of Mary, as it 
came from the lips of one of two young ladies 
who sat on a mossy stone near. I did not 
listen feloniously, but I heard them say that 
Miss Millard was no longer the sweet and 
obliging Mary, who loved every body, and 
was beloved by all; but that her residence 
in town had made her proud and selfish,— 
that she assumed airs of superiority and dic- 
tatorial consequence, which would chill 
many a heart, which would willingly do her 
homage, did she not evidently claim it. 

I could have told them that she demands 
no more than is her due; and that if the 
hearts of her own sex grow cold and envious 
toward her, she will reign queen of the hearts 
of those, who, not being actuated by such 
rivalries, form a just appreciation of female 
loveliness. But you are sick of my prating, 
so I will only add, that we had a delightful 
walk home by the lamp of the full robed 
queen of the bright sisters of the azure hall, 
who all looked graciously upon my Mary, 
whose robes and eyes feared no riva)ling 
even there. 

I already anticipate your answer, and be- 
seech you to be very merciful to your 

Affectionate brother, 
Georce E. Hatt. 


Bloomsburg, June 18—. 
Just as I suspected, Lucy! You call me 
romantic, an enthusiast, and a great many 
more such ugly names; and worse yet, you 
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believe those malevolent ladies are More 
than half right in their estimation of Mary . 
character; and worst of all, you SAY thay 
women are more competent judges of j. 
male character than men, who are so prone ty 
be blinded by love. Well, I will not contr, 
vert your opinions, however tenaciously | 
may adhere to my own; butI do sincerely 
wish that you were here to look upon her—y, 
listen to her—to meet the light of her living 
eye—and to feel that she is all perfection, 
You playfully speak of your “sister elec,” 
The very word startled me. I never daroj 
to dream of an union with such supreme ey. 
cellence. ‘T'o be near her, in her presence. 
the blessed recipient of her bliss-imparting 
smiles, is all I have presumed to seek. | 
am entirely happy with her, and the hours 
of separation are bright with the light of her 
loveliness, which my soul absorbs as the pure 
diamond does the sunbeams, to cheer the 
night of absence. Oh, Lucy! did you eve; 
love? Whata silly question. If you ever 
loved as I love, you certainly love still, and 
must love on forever. But you know nothing 
of the ardent passion which is the very life. 
circulation of my spirit. Be merciful unto 
me, therefore, and bear with that which to 
you may seem foolishness; and when you 
shail be in my present predicament, you siial 
certainly receive all possible sympathy from 


your romantic, loving brother, 
G. E. Hau. 


Lucy Haut To HER Brotuer. 
Beligrove, June 28th, 18—. 


Ever Dear Brother :—1 assure you that | 
feel the value of your confidence, which is 
not a little flattering, being the strongest pos- 
sible proof of esteem. I do sincerely rejoice 
in your happiness, and that Miss Mulard, 
who I know engrossed your boyish affections, 
continues so completely to fill your fancy 
and your heart; and that she also recipro- 
cates your feelings. One circumstance how: 
ever gives me uneasiness. You say she 3 
“ perfection,” and you can see no fault i 
her. Now, brother, there is neitier reasoa 
nor religion in this. There is none tet 
doeth good and sinneth not, saith the Holy 
Book ; and then you can see failings in a! 
other women. You have often told me of 
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mine, for which I thank you; and I verily 
believe that you have found fault with our 
post excellent andexamplary mother. Mary, 
vou know, is @ mortal womao; how should 
she be perfect amongst her frail sisterhood ? 
Now it seems to me that since Mr. Millard 
is not independent, his daughter should be 
moderate in her expenses ; and that she 
would appear more amiable assisting her 
mother in the housework, and care of the 
young children, than seated in the parlor in 
full dress awaiting morning visitors. These 
remarks may not please you, dear George, 


-* but ] wish you to form a just estimate of fe- 
4 male excellence before you choose a compan- 


> jon for the domestic altar. 


You may trust 


= me, brother, the young lady that indulges in 
>) dress and indolence, while her father toils 
a for the money she expends, and her mother 
| drudges in the kitchen, is at once selfish 
|) ungenerous, and of course hard-hearted ; 
© such an one will seldom scruple to sacrifice 
© to weaish or splendor the affections of a toud 


> and truthful heart. 


I do not design to desig- 


4 nate Mary as such an one; I only wish to 
> warn you, and to open your eyes to faults, 
7 which too many overlook, until it is too late. 
+ I know a man who in his youth declared 
| that he would never marry a woman in 
| whom he could discern an imperfection. It 
| was thought that his blessedness would re- 


’ main single during lite. 


He however at 


length discovered perfection in a woman of 
| ordinary beauty and medium accomplish- 
‘ wents. His devotion to her was of course 
something akin to worship, and he at length 
: won his goddess to his arms. Oh, what a 


fall! Divinity turned housewife. 


She was 


inexperienced, and her arrangements were 
| not made with the taste and precision which 
| reigned in his mother’s domestic arrange- 


ments, He began todictate and expostulate. 


| She had never expected such things from 


& her humble adorer. 
é sweetness and excellence. 
) 4ppointed and grieved, 


He had fancied her all 

Both were dis- 
Recrimination fol- 
lowed, and at length they separated, and still 


remain apart; each unhappy and misan- 
|) “uropic; maintaining tenaciously the deceit 


and falsehood of the opposite sex. Now this 
all came of fulse perceptions of character 
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Had he have regarded her as a fallible mor- 
tal and treated her ever as such, in all ten- 
derness and indulgence, the hopes of both 
might have blossomed and attained ma- 
turity. 

You ask me if I ever loved? I have loved, 
and loved unhappily. Two years since, 
when I first came here, young and fresh 
from the garden of nature, artless and unsus- 
pecting as a babe, | becaine acquainted with 
a young gentleman of fashion and fortune, 
who soon professed affection for me. I need 
not tell you how he sought and won my 
heart; it is enough that I loved him; that [ 
believed him super-excellent amongst men, 
and disinterested in his choice; for he is 
rich, and you know that my expectations are 
small. He had paid me constant and 
marked attention, with all the delicacy and 
devotion of true and earnest love. I did con- 
fide in him; I built a fair fabric of felicity 
upon his faith and love; I forgot that every 
good and perfect gift comes from God ; I did 
not reflect that a breath, a glance, might 
blight all my fair hopes; that death was 
waiting ever fur his prey; that there is no 
stability in our ever-changing natures. In 
truth, I forgot the Lord and trusted in my idol. 
But he proved a broken reed, piercing not 
merely my hand, but my heart. He forsook 
me for a young aud lovely creature, whom he 
met in the city, and to whom it is rumored 
he is to be married next autumn. Dear bro- 
ther, you will sympathize with my agony, 
although you have never experienced aught 
like it. God grant that you never may 
know the desolation, th 2 joylessness of spirit 
which is still mine, although the bitterness 
of my anguish is past; for I have returned 
to the fountain of living waters, and the Lord 
has accepted my humble penitence, and Jaid 
upon my bruised bosom the precious balm of 
Gilead. 

But I have written a long letter, and I 
fearasad one. Aunt Ellsworth sends her 
love to all her friends; and 1 beg you will 
forgive if aught in this seems uncharitable or 
censorious, and believe me ever your loving 
and devoted sister, 


Lveoy Han. 
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Mary M., to Ancgtine B. 
Bloomsburg, July 2d. 


My Sweet, Bright Angeline :—1 hope 
you do not imagine that I have forgotten your 
gentle friendship and fair, graceful person ; [ 
have thought of you constantly ; but indeed, 
love, | have been so engrossed by the re- 
joicings and congratulatory visits, conse- 
quent upon my return to my native village, 
that | have not been able to command leisure 
to redeem my promise of writing, even to 
you. I found every thing here much es [ 
left it, excepting that the children have grown 
young gentleman and ladies; and those who 
were just attaining to man’s or woman’s es- 
tate then, are vastly improved. My old 
adorer, Mr. G. E. Hall, has outstripped all 
the rest. He is truly as genteel and hand- 
some a beau as even my Angeline need de- 
sire to look on. He is tall and elegant; and 
his white, smooth forehead is a perfect con- 
trast to his rich cheek, and dark shining 
curls. And then his eyes, so dark, so full 
of feeling; I do delight to look into those 
fountains of sincerity, and watch the little 
loves sportively bathing and playing with 
the pearls of sensibility. 1 know that he 
loves me entirely, and I own that [ feel a 
partiality for him. Last evening we had a 
delightful ramble by the river in the light 
of the young moon. I did®expect that he 
would make a declaration, for his heart 
seemed to tremble on his lips, and the whole 
soul of love beamed in every glance, as his 
rich eyes dwelt upon me. I did tremble lest 
he should pour out his love, and solicit my 
hand. I should be truly pained to give him 
a refusal, for 1 know that his anguish would 
be intense,—and yet the truth must sume 
time greet him. 1 sometimes almost wish 
that | had never seen La Martine. I do not 
believe that he has half the heart that George 
has. ‘To speak the truth, Angeline, 1 cannot 
confide in him—for did I not win him from 
another? Ah! after the bridal day was 
named! Poor Lucy! she must have felt 
keenly, for | know that she loved him; and 
then he is so rich and noble. Lucy is a 
sweet, meek girl ; and I do believe that she 
possesses a supernatural stay, or she must 
have sunk under her trials. The cruel dis- 


appointment, the blight of all her hopes, apj 
the cold world’s scorn, lay heavy on be 
heart; yet she uttered no complaint, Ob 
Angeline! there must be something in re 
ligion of which 1 am ignorant. I am gyro 
that | never could bear up, under so crue| , 
desertion. 1 must confess to you, whoare y 
me only a second self, that if La Martine 
possessed no worldly advantages above ti 
gallant of my childhood, I should never have 
given him the preference. George is hand. 
some and elegantly genteel by nature; tie 
other has become so by artificial means, 
And yet I should be very imprudent to pr. 
ject an offer which would raise me to the 
first standing in society, and give me wealth, 
influence and honor, for a bare competency 
and a handsome man; what would you do, 
Angeline? You advised me strongly to ac. 
cept La Martine as a suitor; but you do not 
know George Hall—I assure you that he 
has but few equals on earth. [f I should be 
his ruin, I should detest myself; and yet what 
canI do? I wish I had never left home. | 
am half distracted, and very unhappy. [am 
pledged to La Martine—to George [ have 
made no promises; yet it seems that the 
bond between him and me is as strong w 
death. I should not break my heart if La 
Martine should act by me as he did by Lucy: 
I almost expect that he will, and then I wi! 
give George my hand with my whole heart 
I will not dismiss him until I know how af 
fairs will turn. 

When I commenced my letter, I intended 
to have described some of our fetes, balls and 
parties; but I have filled my paper with de- 
tails nearest my heart. Do write to me soon, 
and give me some consolatory advice, and 
tell me some diverting incidents of your city 
amusements. Remember me to all my 
friends ; and believe me 

Ever yours, 
Mary Mixtaxp. 


F. La Martins, To G. Broomtey. 


Philadelphia, July 30th 


Dear Gregory :—What a strange st 
these women are! After all my roving snd 
cheating and coquetting with them, I at |s 
found myself thoroughly in love. Fool that 
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| was, I fancied that I had found sincerity 
and a whole fond heart in Mary Millard. 
She is beautiful as the day, accomplished, 
and apparently artless. I confided the more 
fully in her, because she was nota child of 
fortune, and had been educated in an humble 
E village. 1 wooed and won her; at least 
her consent to be mine; and gave my heart 
up to the enchantments of love. She re- 
‘turned to her peaceful home last May, to 
= hich 1 am to follow her in September, and 
claim ber as my bride. Well, what does all 
F this lead to? Why, the little traitress had a 
lover all the time—a companion of her child- 
hood, who had grown up with her from the 
cradle. I should never have known it per- 
© haps but for the treachery of another of the 
faithless sex, to whom she opened her heart 
in confidence. If Angeline knew how I 
hate her for her officious mischief, she would 
keep out of my society. She showed me a 
Jeter from Mary—Oh! how my soul writhes 
as | think of its burning words. She could 
not confide in me, because she had won me 
from another. She preferred her village 
Plover, with his natural beauty and nobility ; 
Fand it was my wealth only that influenced 
Sher to become mine. She did almost wish 
that would desert her as [ did poor Lucy, 
and then she would give her hand and her 
whole heart to George! Confusion! how 
my heart burns. But I will be revenged. 
‘She shall not give her hand to George— 
neither shall she enjoy the wealth and honors 
which she anticipated as my wife! I will 
have a feast of vengeance on her, and then 
the perfidious sex and I walk different roads 
Morever. 
Do not betray me, as a woman would her 
dearest friend, If you do, you shall certain- 
ily have opportunity to shed the blood of 
Your friend, 


Freperick La Martine. 

























































































































































































1. Baoomiey to La Martine. 








Baltimore, August 4th, 18—. 

I will not betray you, Frederick, but I 
hall perhaps affront you—for 1 will deal 
pen'y and without flattery. I am really 
grieved that you areunhappy ; but my grief 
gteater that you meditate revenge. A 
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volatile young girl has suffered you to de- 
ceive yourself, and on Aer you will have a 
feast of vengeance! Now this is too bad. 
Supposing that every young lady whom you 
have actually deceived had vowed revenge 
against you, think you not that some amongst 
them might have found a method and an 
avenger! 1 do really believe that your 
present disappointment is only “ measure for 
measure” for the pain which you so wan- 
tonly inflicted upon Lucy Hall—a gentle and 
lovely creature, whose beart never harbored 
a thought of revenge. Her nature is too 
nearly allied to the angelic. You speak 
bitterly of woman. Suffer me to say that in 
so doing, any man betrays at once ignorance, 
baseness and cowardice. What man of his- 
torical information, or of ordinary observa- 
tion, will contemn a sex, which, under all 
the disadvantages and restraints which it 
has pleased our jealous tyrannical sex to im- 
pose upon it, has burst forth at times in such 
brilliant heroism, such high and pure de- 
velopments of genius ; and which constantly 
displays, in its most humble sphere, fortitude, 
patience, forbearance, and the most holy 
and disinterested tenderness! 1s be not base 
who inveighs against a sex which stands a 
barrier to man’s impetuous passions, even 
as the beach which meets, embraces and re- 
strains the ever-fluctuating ocean! If wo- 
man universally yielded to the wicked 
schemes and base designs of man, what a 
dreadful place of riot and butchery would 
this world become! And who but a coward 
will use language towards the weak and de- 
fenceless, which he would not dare to hazard 
with one who is endowed with strength and 
courage ? Woman is the last and most perfect 
work of the Creator, and His best gift to 
man. And when infinite Wisdom said it is 
not good that man should be alone, he did 
fully establish the propriety and blessedness 
of the married state. Your acquaintance 
with woman is sma}l; it is only the painted 
caricature of the sex with which you are 
intimate. Lucy Hall is a woman; gentle, 
beautiful, patient and true ;—she endeavors 
to perform her duty to her fellow-creatures, 
discharging thus her duty to the Great Su- 
preme. How any man could forsake such 
an one as she is, for a selfish, ambitious, glit- 
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tering plaything, like Mary Millard, is to ness in its place forever? Lucy, I shal] fly 




















me surprising. Is such an one fit fora from this once dear and beautiful spot, | 

reasonable companion for a rational man? shall desert my father’s house, and leaye 
Is fashion, adulation and fulsome compliment mourning and anxiety in my place—{ sha), Swhit 
suitable food for a housekeeper—a wite—a make my father’s soul sorrowful, and my - T 
mother? For what does a manmarry! To mother’s eyes wet continually; but | shall Jeefect 
secure an idol, to which he may bow down be more miserable than they. I shall wap. s mine 
and present rich offerings? or to obtain a der from place to place, seeking rest, and Flent 
sacred place in which he may deposit his finding none. Will you weep for me, Lucy! ars 
most secret thoughts, and repose his sacred Or will you reproach me that I heeded not ing 
honor? to which he may flee from adversity, your warning? I fear no reproach from sent 
and to which he may come in the flush of you, my wise and gentle sister. Oh, that [ pthe | 
joy, aud find every pulse of bliss returned possessed such meekness and piety as sus. pwas 
with interest? to place a presiding deity tained you under a trial similar to mine: JS? 
over the little spot which he has constituted But you did not give your whole soul uw §& _ 
his home—one to whom he may without to the enchantment as I did; you did nu 4 heal 
anxiety commit the care and early education place your whole reliance upon a mortal’s ; will 
of his children? If a man will give his af- love; you will not chide me, although | did Sdelp 
fections to a singing-bird, ought he to wonder madly worship beauty. I was spell-bound ; | I Bhi 
if she flies from his bower to one more at- could not believe that Mary could deceive will 
tractive! Or should he seek to berevenged me,—and yet I will not complain of her, 3 of d 
on the little creature, whose only charm is She did not encourage, although she did not 4 for 
its voice and its glittering plumage. I do repel my adoration. I deceived myself;| J gloo 
beseech you forego all thoughts of venge- worshipped blindly ; I suffered fancy to ar. J sola 
ance; leave Mary to be happy with her first ray her in a tissue, woven of ideal excel. J © | 
love, and seek one with whom you may en- lence, and brocaded with all that is gentle p fare 
joy the rich pleasures which I anticipate and lovely; and I listened enraptured, while g hom 
in an union with Lucy Hall, I have read Hope chanted her promises that this gle J tell 
you a long homily; I pray you think well rious being should be all my own. But you | ingt 
of it; but do not imagine that I shall give will think that I have lost my reason. | [PY 
you opportunity to spill my blood, if you must endeavor to collect my scattered ener- Pra 
should please to be offended with gies of mind, and tell you how the blight came an 
Your true friend, upon my heart. 1 was startled from my [Be 2” 
G. Broomtey. dream of bliss, by the piercing of a venomed g cha 
_— arrow which no power on earth can everex- J ” 

tract from my heart. I had spent the after- 

eee & Math, 9e ae See. noon with Mary,—Oh, that blessed afternoon! i 

Bloomsburg, Sept. Ist. I was happiest of the happy! In the even» J Ma 
Lucy! O, Lucy! Iam utterly undone. ing, a gaily accoutred horse was reined up 

The sun of my felicity has fallen at once to the gate, by a handsome and genteelly 
from its meridian, end the chill of death and dressed young cavalier. Mary’s face grew J 7 
darkness of the tomb have settled upon the crimson, and she trembled violently. Icould JB °’ 
late glorious vista of hope and love. Sister, not divine the cause of her agitation until J he 
it was alladream! Mary doesnotlove me. the stranger entered, and, with familiar J = 
I laid my heart with all its garnered hopesat greeting, clasped her tohis bosom. Mercitul [ ‘ 
her feet, and she has carelessly trodden it in Father! what were my feelings then! | = 
the dust; I have nothing to live for now. can never describe the intense agony that J oe 
Hlow shall I endure existence? She has deprived me of the power of speech or mo a 
been in all my thoughts, like the sun in the tion. WhenI began to think again, I ob- a 
centre of the revolving system; now where served my rival eyeing me with an expres- “ 
shall I turn for light or warmth? Howshall sion of malignant triumph which almost sl 


I endure to see only the blackness of dark- 


drove me mad. [I felt that I had betrayed 
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P myself to him. My spirit was utterly over- 
Owhelmed, and I rushed from the house in a 
Seid wind of distracting passions. 
~ ‘hat night, on my sleepless pillow, I re- 
 focted that perchance Mary was sincerely 
7 mine, and all my agony caused by the inso- 
ent assurance of some city acquaintance. [ 
arose and wrote a short note to her, beseech- 
Ping an explanation. The next morning I 
‘cent it to her, and received for answer that 
Tithe stranger was her betrothed lord. Hope 
: ‘was now no more, and from that hour I was 
& ' superlatively wretched. I cannot remain 
‘here to witness things which would break my 
. *heart—I must absent myself for a time. I 
* will see you in a few days asI go to Phila- 
| ‘delphia, where I shall embark for England. 
{shall not see Mary again. Never, never 
: will her smile chase from my soul the gloom 
Oh, Lucy! where shall I look 
> for comfort! What hope shall cheer my 
cloomy pathway? Can you give me con- 
ry ) sation, sister? Oh, do devise some method 
bof alleviating my distress: [ cannot say 
farewell to my parents! Do not write 
- home until you see me, and then you must 
tell them all, and apologize for my seeming 
& ingratitude ‘towards them. Oh, my heart— 
) my torn heart! how shall I endure its pangs? 
‘4 Pray for me, Lucy, that I may find the foun- 
"tain of heavenly consolation! Farewell, 
| until we meet, and prepare to see me greatly 
- changed in person, although [ still remain 
- your true brother, 
7 Grorcr E. Haun 












') of despair. 


Mary Mitiarp, to Ancetine B 
Philadelphia. 


3 Triumph over me, Angeline ; your treach- 
' ery has accomplished its desired purpose, 
> Lam undone—utterly lost! miserable as vou 
Yet I am not voluntarily 
4 vile, although I have fallen to the level of 


| infamy. When you submitted my corres- 


§ pondence to the inspection of La Martine, 


was your motive envy, or merely a love of 
misghief? And he, the insidious deceiver ! 


why did he thus conceal his malice, until he 
had secured his victim, and so matured his 
plan that his wrath might fall in the heaviest 
manner upon me? 


Why did I not suspect 
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that fatal letter. 
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him of treachery when he objected to having 
the marriage ceremony performed by our vil- 
lage clergyman, and brought a gay esquire 
froin the city to officiate on the occasion? 
But so great was my simplicity, that I saw 
no evil in this and many other circum 
stances, which now return to reproach my 
folly. Pride! pride has been my utter ruin. 
It was pride that seduced me from my first 
and only beloved, who became an outcast- 
wanderer for my sake. Pride it was that 
led me to intimate plainly to my kind and 
excellent parents, that, although I should 
sometimes visit them, they would not feel 
themselves at home with the society which 
would prevail at my mansion. Pride it was 
which hardened my heart against every 
amiable, every benevolent impulse. Misera- 
bly is that pride abased now. Scarcely two 
years had passed away, when La Martine 
Jed into my parlor a splendid creature, whom 
he had won from the stage, and introduced 
her as his bride. I fancied him deranged ;— 
I rose, however, and left the room without a 
word. The next morning my maid, who 
was really attached to me, told me, with many 
tears, that my marriage was a sham, and that 
La Martine was now actually married to the 
beautiful French actress whom I had seen. 
He intended however to permit me to re- 
main in his house, if I behaved with pro- 
priety, and kept in my own apartments! I 
flew to him, and poured out the distraction 
of my heart, in alternate supplications and 
reproaches. He treated me with bitter con- 
tempt—told me that now he was revenged 
on me, and repeated to me the contents of 
He said that he would al- 
low me to remain and witness his felicity, 
or he would find me a suitable situation else- 
where. Utterly overcome by agonizing 
emotions, I fell in a fit at his feet. 1 recove 
ered in my own root, and, to my frantic in- 
quiries, received answer that he and his 
bride had departed on a bridal tour, For a 
few days I was raving in utter despair. At 
Jength I resolved to leave his house before he 
should revurn, and accordingly began to seek 
a situation as an instructor in some genteel 
family. I made several applications, and 
now it was that I tasted the bitterness of 


my fate. No one would employ a woman of 
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my character as a tutor to their children 
Oh, the maddening emotions of my writhing 
spirit! I then sought employment as a 
seamstress; | was “not a suitable inmate 
fora respectable family !” O,God! O, God! 
what agony have I endured! At length I 
resolved to obtain work in some mantua- 
making establishment. I was directed to 
such a place, with an assurance that J could 
desire no more suitable home. I did not un- 
derstand this sarcasm—lI went to the house 
—was politely received, and immediately 
established in a room which was elegantly 
furnished. The lady dressmakers treated 
me with affectionate regard ; and once alone 
in my chamber, [ sank down and sobbed in 
the joy and gratitude of my heart. 


What comes next, Angeline? I found 
myself in aden of infamy. I rushed forth 
into the street at midnight—I was taken by 
the watch, and retained until morning. I 
stood before the police, and heard myself ar- 
raigned asan inmate of a vile house. I begged 
to be heard, and then told my story of 
wrongs and insults. The judge remarked, 
that such was the tale which he usually 
heard from women of my stamp. Over- 
whelmed with indignation, shame and terror, 
and exhausted by my long suffering, I felt a 
pang as if an arrow had pierced my heart; 
the blood gushed from my mouth, and I 
thought that death was about to release me 
from my sufferings. Take the poor creature 


SONG. 


to the hospital, said the mayor. They rais, 
me up, placed me on a chair, and carried te 
into the street. The pain in my side wy. 
intense, and I writhed my body in agony. _ 
Suddenly I heard a wild cry, 
eyes—Could it be possible? George 7. 
Hall stood before me! He clasped his han,, 
and cried—Oh, my dream !—that hor 
dream of agony! Mary, Mary ! how cay, 
you here? ° * * * 
lam in the hospital, andamdying. Georg: 
watches by my pillow, weeps over me, bat 
speaks to me of peace and heaven; but |, 
Martine taught me to doubt, and I have » 
confidence in God. 1 have employed all my 
strength during three days, in writing ths 
letter. I would show you the ruin yo, 
have wrought, and bid you expect to meet ; 
fearful retribution. I shall soon die. Y, 
may live long, but my memory shall be ay 
undying worm in the heart which was , 


I raised mp: 


traitor to friendship. You and La Martine 
shall never forget Mary Millard—althoug) 
Lucy Hall, whom I rivalled in my pride, is 
happy with an affectionate and honorable map, 
And George, who has suffered so much on 
my account, is sometimes accompanied in 
his charitable visits by an angelic creature, 
who evidently possesses his rational aflec. 
George and Lucy may forget me—bu: 
Day and 


tion. 

Frederick and Angeline, never! 

night, in joy or sorrow, ye will remember 
Mary Miitaro. 
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BY W. P. EWING. 


Oft, when the last lingering rays 
Of the * day-god” depart from my sight, 
And the unnumbered stars blaze 
Through the soft curtains of night, 
I think of one whom in her pride 
We bore to the house of the dead; 
And wish in the earth by her side, 
I calmly could pillow ny head, 


For the pleasures I once knew have gone 
With her to the desolate tomb, 
And though I may still linger on, 
No light e’er again can relume 
The dreary waste left in my breast 
By her, who to earth was but given 
To sparkle like dew on the crest 
On a rose, and evanish to Heaven ! 
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“They see wonders, those who go down 
vpon the sea in big ships,” said Mrs. Re- 
markable. 

“Aye, ma'am, and for the matter of that, 
those who go in brigs and schooners, too,” 
quoth Ben Pump. vee 

It has often and most truly been said, that 
truth is stranger than fiction, and many who 
have travelled far and wide, have found this 
so truly verified, as to fear to relate many 
things they have seen, and thus many a 


| thrilling incident and tale have been lost to 


the world. 
{ have somewhere met with an anecdote 


of Mungo Park, in illustration of this. In 
private conversation among his friends, he 
often related his adventures in Africa; he 
was asked why these incidents which he 
was relating had never appeared in his pub- 
lished works. Said he, “I write for the 


public a historic work, and I am bound not 


only to make it true, but to make it seem so. 
Were I to insert in my works what [ have 
now related to you, doubt would be thrown 
upon all { have written. 

But that has nothing to do with my story. 

In 134— I had the fortune, good or bad, to 
be cruising upon the coast of Africa. Those 
who have been there know what a white 
squall is, and those who have not, 1 would 
not advise to take the trouble of going so far 
to see, for in my private opinion, “ it wouldn’t 
pry.” 

It will be sufficient for my present purpose 
to say, that a white squall is so violent as to 
defy all struggling against it, and the only 
thing which can be done, is to get before it, 
and scud under very little or no sail. 

One morning, about two bells in the mid- 
watch, just as 1 had quietly turned in after 
smoking my cigar, and putting on my night 
cap, and carefully tying the strings, I was 
suddenly aroused by the shrill pipe of the 
boatswain, calling all hands to shorten sail ; 
and upon coming on deck, found we were 
getting a “ snorter,” as Jack says. About a 
mile or two to the win!ward, was to be seen 


With. 


approaching, at a speed which would have 
distanced “ Fashion's” best time, a dense 
bank of haze through which the eye could 
not penetrate. In a moment it was upon 
us, but our gallant ship was ready, and flew 
away before it, throwing sheets of spray 
over her bows, while the rain was falling in 
such torrents that the water was standing 
several inches deep upon her deck. It was 
a scene of grandeur and beauty, but in the 
midst of it came the cry of * Man overboard.” 

No* at all times this accident is a fearful 
one, as the ship’s boats have to be so secured 
as to require some minutes to clear them 
away, but in this case, the ship running dead 
before the hurricane, at least eleven or 
twelve knots an hour, and the rain falling so 
heavy as to render it impossible to see an 
object at the distance of a ship’s length; the 
poor fellow’s chance of rescue seemed ab- 
solutely nothing. As soon as the cry was 
heard, the life buoy, at which a man is sta- 
tioned night and day, was cut away, and as 
it fell, some one cried out, he has caught by 
the grab rope, which is a knotted rope, tow- 
ing astern, for the purpose of being caught 
atin case of casualty of the kind, and in 
smooth water a man can easily hold on till 
a boat is lowered, or he can be drawn on 
board the ship by means of a rope. But in 
this poor fellow’s case, he had fallen over- 
board with his jacket and trowsers on, and 
over these a heavy pea-jacket, which held a 
great deal of water; which, in addition to 
the speed of the ship, compelled him to let 
ge his hold, and in a second he was lost in 
the foaming wake of the ship. At this time 
it was impossible to heave the ship to, or in 
fact, do any more than get the boats manned, 
and in readiness for the abatement of the 
hurricane, which was not until we were at 
least three miles from the spot at which he 
had fallen. 

All the boats were then lowered, and sent 
in the direction we supposed him to be, and 
the ship wore round and stood after them, 
burning blue lights and port fires, not as 
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direction for the boats, but in the hope that 
a gleam might find its way, and carry hope 
to one whose case we all deemed hopeless. 
Nearly two hours of most anxious suspense 
had passed, when one after the other the 
boats came alongside, but with no news of 
the man overboard. Our captain ordered the 
boats to shove off again, and when some one 
remarked, “There is no hope, sir,” he re- 
plied, and with no little sternness mingled 
with his emotion, “ Yes, sir, there is always 


hope ; hope on, hope ever.” 


Nearly another hour had elapsed, when all 
the boats again returned save one, and in a 
short time after, they hove in sight, and the 
officer cried out, “ We've got him.” There 
was no cheer given on board, but evéry one 
felt as though a heavy weight had fallen from 


his breast. 


This last boat we found had given up all 
hope of him, and had pulled around to return 
to the ship, when in afew moments she pulled 
right round upon him, swimming as though 
he intended to make a port in the course of a 
few days at the farthest. When he came on 
_board he did not seem at all exhausted, but 
said he felt rather tired, although he had 
been in the water three hours, and said he 
felt very dry. He had not seen the life buoy 


at all, and as soon as he parted from the ship, 
he had stripped off his jacket and shoes, 19. 
taining his shirt and trowsers. These he 
kept, as he said, until he saw one of the | Dots 
Jirst sent pass by him on her return; he the, 
took his knife, which every suilor alway 
carries, suspended to his waist, and cut oj 
his trowsers and shirt. Said he, * For a fi, 
minutes after the boat passed me, I felt | ws; 
lost; but just as [ was giving up,a blue Ligh: 
flashed athwart the horizon, and seemed 1 
say, ‘ Hold on; there are those in the ojj 
Macedonian who never give up,’ and I once 
more ‘ put out.’” 

My tale is done. The ship once more was 
put upon her course, and as the captain was 
about descending to his cabin standing in the 
midst of his officers, he said with much emo. 
tion, “ Gentlemen, let this lesson sink deep 
into your hearts, and should you ever, in 
time of peril or danger, feel your hearts {aj} 
and feel ready to say there is no more to be 
done, think of the white squall on the coast 
of Africa—of poor Michael—and stil] hope 
on, hope ever. ‘Pipe down?” 

One old salt, who had been listening to 
all this, I heard growl out as he turned into 
his hammock, “ Well, I wouldn’t insure that 
chap agin hemp, but he’ll never drown.” 
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Day” fades before the night again, 
Alone and still T pass the hour— 

Thoughts of the future crowd my brain, 
Called up by fancy's power. 


The future! Ah, who does not feel 
Ofttimes a longing wish to know 

What will the coming years reveal, 
As down time's tide they flow? 


Ah! shall the hopes that, like a star, 
Shed a glad light upon life's wave, 

Guide me to fame’s triumphal car— 
Or, to a nameless grave ? 


H. BIXBY. 


But cease thy sighing, restless soul | 
Such hopes are but a meteor glare ; 
Strive, strive to reach a nobler goal— 

A loftier crown to wear. 


Thy goal be Heaven—thy crown be life— 
Eternal life! unending bliss! 

Surely it is a nobler strife 
To aim for prize like this. 


Then cease thy sighing, restless soul ! 
Nor seek a name to blazon high ; 

The aoop shall spurn e’en death's control, 
And live when fame shall die. 
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A Vatentine.—The following valentine 
was received by a wealthy young lady. It 
is full of the leaven of life, poetry and pathos. 
It sweeps away distinction, and shows what 

© the human heart is without the gilding. 
« You are above me, lady, but 1 can look 
up to you as I do at the stars, aud worship 
you asi dothem. You are rich, and [ am 
humble; but God is for us all, and we wor- 
ship him at the same shrine. You would 
sporn me if you knew me, for I am rich in 
poverty , yet, despite your scorn, I kiss you 
daily in my fancy, and nightly in my dreams. 
You might forbid me to love you, but you 
could not change my heart, nor make your- 
self less lovely than you are; and I would 
> love on, even though you should sell the 

hand I adore, to add gold to the heaps you 


| have. You wil! read this and wonder, and 


© be pleased, even in your pride, for it is sweet 
® to be beloved, though it be by one beneath 
you. Farewell.” 


_ They do say that there’s nothing new 
| under the sun, but if there ain’t a new pair 
of stockings,” said an old woman, as she took 
the last stitch, “then I’m mistaken, that’s 
all.” 


A clergyman in New-York, not very 
long since, performed the marriage seryice 
fora happy couple, and was rewarded by the 
bridegroom at his departure with a small 
parcel, carefully done up. Care was taken 
with it, until it was opened, when it was 
found to contain four whole cents. 


An ALtarmina Event.—“ What news in 
the great world?” asked a country parson 
of a gentleman who had just left the me- 
tropolis. 

“ An event, sir,” answered he, “ recently 
took place, which, from its aspect, threatened 
to affect everybody in a manner that, if per- 
sisted in for any length of time, must have 
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unavoidably produced the destruction of the 
whole town.” 

“ Pray, sir, what do you allude to?” said 
the parson, with alarm. 

“ A general fast, sir,” replied the other. 


A Docror’s Joxr.—A well-known phy- 
sician, in a certain town, is very much an- 
noyed by an old lady, who is always sure to 
accost him in the street, for the purpose of 
telling over herailments. Once she met him 
in Broadway, and he was ina very great hurry. 

“ Ah! I see you are quite feeble,” said the 
doctor ; * shut your eyes and show me your 
tongue.” 

She obeyed, and the doctor, moving off, left 
her standing in this ridiculous position, to the 
infinite amusement of all who witnessed the 
funny scene. 


Pat at THE Post Orrice.—The follow- 
ing colloquy is said to have actually taken 
place at an Eastern Post Office :— 

Pat.—*“I say, Mr. Post-Master, is there 
any litter for me ?” 

P. M.—“ Who are you, my good sir 1” 

Pat.—“ [’m myself, that’s who I am.” 

P. M.—* Well, but what is your name, 
sir?” 

Pat.—*“ O niver mind the name.” 

P. M.—“ 1 must have your name, sir ?” 

Pat.—* An’ what do you want with the 
name ?” 

P. M.—* So that I can find your letter, if 
there is one.” 

Pat.—“ Well, Mary Burns, thin, if you 
must have it.” 

P. M.—* No, sir, there is none for Mary 
Burns.” 

Pat.—“Is there no other way to get in 
there except through this pane of glass ?” 

P. M.—** No, sir.” 

Pat.—“ Well for you there isn’t. I’d tache 
ye better manners than to insist upon a gin- 
tleman’s name, but you didn’t git it afther 
all, so I’m aven with you.” 





‘TIS DAWN, THE LARK IS SINGING. 
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Breaks from yon valley dim. 
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The birds, they seem to send, 
Their sweetest notes on high, 
For benefits that blend 
Their being with the sky. 


And oh, may I bestow 

My first, last, thought on heaven 
And may my bosom glow 

With thanks eacis morn and evea 
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Tas beautiful town is situated on the 
eastern bank of the Susquehanna, opposite 
the village of Wyoming, celebrated in the 
“Gertrude” of Campbell. Like all the 
towns in this picturesque valley, it possesses 
fine points of picturesque beauty, and ex- 
hibits the thrift and agricultural prosperity 
which, all over the United States, contrasts so 
strongly with the recent and unforgotten 
tales of the primitive wilderness. 

In the few journeyings I have taken 
through my own land, (says a traveller, ) the 
Valley of Wyoming, all things considered, is 
the most attractive spot I have visited. The 
Valley itself, as you look down upon it from 
the elevations on either side of the majestic 
and graceful Susquehanna, which flows 
through its centre, realizes the description 
of that river large, ** Southward through 
which Eden went,” watering the garden 
with many a rill. Of scenery there is every 
conceivable variety, from the rugged moun- 
tain and lofty forest, still inhabited by the 
wolf and the deer and the bear, to the peace- 
ful valley which sleeps below, seemingly 
like the dead to know no waking here, or 
like the noble stream that flows onward, 
waking, it would seem, at the dawn of crea- 


' tion, to rest no more until chaos comes again 


in the destruction of the world. There is 
mountain and river, valley and hill-side, and 


sll is hallowed ground. The red man and 


| the white man have here fought foot to foot, 


and men of one form and faith and baptism 





have been armed, the one against the other, 
in civil and deadly strife. 
The valley is indeed a great sepulchre,— 


Da graveyard watered with tears, and sprinkled 


with blood. ‘The bones of some of the vic- 
tims there sacrificed are yet seen, gathered 


up by the surviving children, and exhibited 


as the precious relics of a noble parentage. 
Of the history of Wyoming, volumes have 
been, and may yet be written, of interest to 
any reader. It wasthe scene of strife and 
blood between the settlers of Connecticut and 
Pennsylvania ; it was the hallowed spot of 
Sep. °47. 
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missionary enterprise and devotion ; the Mo- 
ravians and the United Brethren were here 
engaged in the arduous but pious labor of 
making known the unknown God, whom the 
Aborigines of the land ignorantly worshipped. 
The spirit of Loyalism prevailed here as it 
prevailed no where else in the Colonies— 
and with the shouts that often went up for 
“ George the Third,” ascended prayers that 
the British Lion might be brought to cower 
beneath the young Eagle of the New World. 
No place suffered so much as Wyoming did 
before, subsequent to, or during the Revolu- 
tion. The troops which went forth to do 
service in the struggles for independence, 
were the bravest of the brave; at home, 
abroad, wherever they were, and they were 
wherever duty called them, they fell like the 
leaves in October. Romance, or reality, or 
both, has made Wyoming the spot where 
Catharine Montour or Queen Esther played 
the Hecate of the night in a scene bloodier 
than that wherein “ Glamis murdered sleep, 
and Cawder slept no more.” 

The sleeping and the dead were often 
pictures. The eye of childhood, that “ feared 
a painted devil in the savage,” found the 
spear deep-laid in the bosom of a father, and 
the transfixed arrow which had wounded or 
killed as dear afriend. The history of Wyo- 
ming is indeed a tale of blood, throughout. 
Incident follows incident, in quick succession. 
To-day there is a peaceful settlement in a 
quiet and beautiful valley, shut out by nature 
from all the world beside,—the earth is 
made rich in its products by the labor of the 
Pioneer, who there seeks his new home. 
To-morrow comes, and when the grain is 
ready for the sickle, and the reapers begin 
their harvest, death, like a foul and ugly 
witch, stalks in. The song of the bird is 
changed for the yell of the savage,—the 
ploughshare and the pruning hook become 
again the sword and the spear; the belt of 
wampum and the calumet of peace, emblems 
of sworn friendship, have lost their power, 
and the council now is the council of war, 
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A massacre succeeds, and the blood will charming power of description, has bre.:), 





























have blood, with men civilized as with men ed, as it were, the breath of life. Jy , and 

barbarian. live as long as Wyoming lives,—as Jong > an 

Thus fell at Wyoming the brave chieftain books are read, or the mind exists;—j,, , [EB 8° 

Teedyuscung, a victim to the white man’s is after all a tale of fiction, to be seen ,, , = cou 

treachery ; and dearly was his life paid for. in the mind’s eye, while the Valley wp, : live 

Again, you find Wyoming the scene of an the banks of the Susquehanna, remains [po ¥! 

insurgent army, with white men acting like be seen and admired by every passing traye. JB 5 

demons, and instigated of the devil, it would ler. There is real beauty there,—ti,, JB 

seem, to deetroy all who came within their speaking poetry of Nature that puts “tongue. JB 

reach. It is, at another time, the stage for in trees,” and “sermons in stones,” an¢ 3 wri 

acting the darkest drama of religious fanati- ‘books in the running brooks,”—that awak. dee} 

cism—at another, the spot where Yankees ens the latent fire within, and again quenches © bea 

from Connecticut are found besieging Penn- by its subdued pathos, the spirit that some. JB 2 

sylvanians, claiming the same soil, and times burns like a consuming flame. Tye & ; bat 

where again Pennsylvanians are seen skir- Hesperian fables are here made true, in f mS 

mishing with Yankees, each having their groves which have i It 

forts, commanders, ammunition, and all that * Betwixt them lawns, or level downs and flocks ‘ ny 

belonged to civil warfareand murder. Many — Grazing the tender herb. 5 me, 

and interesting are the tales of olden time, —_ Or palny hillock, or the flowing lamp of V 

yet told you by the few survivors who took Where some irriguous valley spreads her store; q ai 

part in these early struggles. In some in- Flowers of all hue, and without thorn, the rose.” = Fla 

stances, particularly in the last great sacri- § The river isas beautiful as the lake de. Ba 

fice. of 1778, whole families were cut down. scribed by Milton, whose murmuring water; se 
Every man in that terrible carnage rushed fell down into the first garden from the slope g A 
with eagerness to the field, but alas! few hills to “the fringed bank, with myrie IR pion 
returned. Widows and orphans were made crowned.” Here, as there, ft 

in scores. The sun that rose upon a large ; stag D> j s profi 
and happy family, sunk to rest with not one a bieds their choir apply airs, vernal airs, 5 all 
: reathing the smell of field and grove, attune s 4 

left to tell the tale of death. Five sons and — pye trembling leaves.” D wyc 
sons-in-law there, went into the field buoyant S plair 
with hope, and not one returned alive. Five I have said enough, perhaps, to make Wy- all 6 
brothers and two brothers-in-law obeyed the oming interesting to the reader, who hes J ‘7; 
same summons, and fought like the Spartans forgotten or never looked into its history, or E beau’ 

at the pass, until all eave one were dead, never seen its beauties. I[t is, as Campbell © The 
Fiction here can add nothing to truth, for hath painted it, though he never saw it, HR ajon: 
truth reveals a record which almost startles ‘ fair Wyoming,” and “ delightful Wyo FR sich 
belief. The famous Mohawk Brandt was Ming.” The poet of another land, in the ex upon 
here, and whether or not a leader in the last ercise of a strong imagination, has hardly paty, 
and bloodiest engagement, is yet a matter equalled the reality of this beautiful spot, HR suits 
of controversy,—-though probably he was not Where once, as he has sung, E dense 
there. Campbell, however, placed him. Pea 6 Sauna & beaut 
there,— The nappy shepherd swains had nought to do, | there 

e ieir flocks on iviti 7 
iy An The foe, the maa Brandt, nar rong prmee t $6 ia roa praus 
e With all his howling, desolating band.” From morn till evening’s sweeter pastime grew, pe 
‘F 1 will do no such violence to the good With timbrel, when beneath the forests brown, The 
i) : Her comely maidens would the dance renew.” "y 
4. taste and judgment of my readers, as to re- what 
: Y ject the tale of massacre and love so beauti- When, I ask, by our own poets, may this forest 
| fully told in the “Gertrude of Wyoming.” spot, which should be the home of the Ameri us — 
ee The “ Happy Valley” of Rasselas, is a story can muses, become hallowed and inspired! hund 
of fiction, into which Johnson, with his When next the story of Wyoming is told, whicl 
















and its beauties written in verse, let it be by 
an American, and not an English poet. It 
is not exclusive, but it is holy ground ; and a 
countryman cannot but be mortified that it 
lives in the memory of the people, rather for 
what the stranger has said, than for what 
has been said or done by those bound to keep 
its incidents for ever alive. The traveller 
who may not lisp in numbers, or speak the 
written language of poety, but who can feel 
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deep laid in the heart the impressions of 
“Nak FE beauties to which his tongue refuses utter- 
enches > ance, may find here all that is interesting in 
bl ; historical remembrance, or beautiful in charm 
a | ing scenery. 
ie It is but a short time since, looking down 
> upon the river at evening time, I saw before 
locks : me, and to the life, the scene which the poet 
» of Wyoming had painted,— 
re; “ the solitary star 
pee.” Flashed in the darkening firmament of June, 
When silence brought the soul-felt hour full soon, 
am ” Ineffable, which [ may not portray.” 
waters 
e@ slope Ambitious of no other fame than, as a poor 
myrtle pioneer, to lead the way where others may 
travel with more honor to themselves and 
. profit to their country, let us go to the Sus- 
| quehanna, leaving to them the Valley of 
| Wyoming, its story and its beauties, the fair 
plain and the blue mountains that skirt it on 
ke Wy- all sides. 
yho has J =6°The useful is happily blended with the 
‘ory, of H beavtiful in the whole Valley of this river. 
ampbell 7 The hills and mountains that tower aloft 
saw it, IB along the borders of the stream, yield of that 
Wyo rich abundance found beneath, as well as 
the ex- upon, the surface of the soil. The face of 
hardly nature, too, is not only fair to the eye, but 
ul spot, fruitful to the husbandman. To crown all,a 
dense and luxuriant forest, next to the valley, 
beautiful to look upon, is scattered here and 
ae. there, not only all along the banks of the 
river, but all along the state. The trees of 
oe, America! A true poet would make nature 
init melody itself in singing to their praise. 
a ; They tell you of trees in the old world, but 
what are they? We have more in our 
nay this forests, than there is in all the world beside 
Amer? us—east of the Mississippi more than one 
yspired | hundred and fifty indigenous to our soil, and 
is told, 


which grow more than thirty feet in height. 
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In England, Wales and Scotland, there is 
not a score of forest trees, and not forty alto- 
gether; while New-York and Pennsylvania 
furnish many—more than half of them rank- 
ing as forest trees, including almost every 
thing that grows in that beautiful country 
which lies between the Adriatic and the 
North Sea, with Germany and Switzerland, 
there, more famed for what is grand and 
fair in nature than in art. There are not 
as many native trees there as you may find 
in a day’s ramble between the Delaware and 
the Susquehanna. The stateliness and 
beauty of the European oaks have been often 
written of, but they are as shrubs compared 
with the oaks in our Aimerican forests. Not 
only have we the greater variety of trees, 
but nobler trees by far: all, from the prettier 
and more delicate, to the more expansive, 
and every way more noble. Our cyprus 
trees are sut generis,—so that, all in all, 
sweetest of trees, the magnolia,—so the 
locust, the catalpa, the sassafras; and so the 
tulip tree “its golden chalice oft triumph- 
antly displays.” And there are others, too, 
which for lack of knowledge I may not name. 
Not among the ancient Gauls and Britons, 
even with M’Fingal and Ossian to record 
the beauty there, would the school of the 
Druids have been found, had our land been 
known in olden time. The forests here 
would have been a more fitting place for the 
Druidical sacrifice, and for imbibing the 
mysteries of that stern school—the teachers 
of which shut themselves from the worl 
known, to hold closer communion with the 
world unknown. 

From one of the mountain sides that look 
down upon that sweet land, which gives 
beauty to the shore and valley, you may be- 
hold a scene like that where the Greek poets 
placed their forest deities. As 1 gazed from 
the traveller’s rock there, with a friend or 
two,—one admiring the scene because ** home, 
sweet home” was there, and another, because 
it realized a bright anticipation, which had 
grown, as mine had, for years, ever since I 
had read the Gertrude of Wyoming. I could 
not but remember of the deities of the forest, 
which, fable tells us, preside throughout the 
world over all that is rural in nature. The 
mountains near the valley, once, it would 
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seem, were haunted, not with mountain 
nymphs, it is true, but with those tangible 
ghosts—savage men—so much more to be 
dreaded than the ethereal spirits of the im- 
agination. The Dale and Mesud Nymphs 
might well have peopled the valley below ; 
and the bright and sparkling river, with the 
trees of eWery form and hue, from the infant 
locust in bloom and beauty, to the old vak 
that stretched its limbs far upward, would 
have given a congenial home to the nymphs 
of the water and the trees. The Arcadian 
God who dwelt upon the top of the mountain, 
us the Lord of the Forest, leaning upon his 
pastoral reed, and clothed in the skins of 
beasts, might have found here a temple not 
made with hands, for himself and his thou- 
sand attendants. 

But, I must leave the valley. They who 
would see a rich drawing of some of its 
scenery, and read a tale of the early settlers 
there,—half fiction, half truth,—a story of 
plain, homespun life, of strong character,— 
of startling incident and Indian warfare,— 
may find it in the story of Mary Derwent, 
from the pen of one of our most gifted coun- 
try-women. The “ Gertrude of Wyoming,” 
too, will be read with more pleasure than 
ever, after Wyoming itself is visited, and its 
real history known. 

The story of the lost traveller in Texas, 
told some years since, must have left its im- 
pression upon the mind of every reader. 
He was upon the prairies there,—the tall, 
rank grass above his head,—the sight as 
boundless and beautiful, as the green ard 
rolling ocean. Save the blue sky above him, 
and the green sward beneath him,—all was 
vacancy. Nor man, nor beast, not even a 
bird or any of the creeping things of earth 
were there. All was vacancy,—loneliness, 
—the solitude of day,—a solitude that weighs 
heavier upon the heart of man than the lone- 
liness of night, because the moon and stars 
to the traveller are as speaking companions 
telling in a busy imagination of worlds un- 
known, until the eyes grow weary with 
gazing, and drowsiness and slumber give 
way to solitude. Such a traveller there was, 
who, wandering far away in pursuit of plea- 
sure, had lost his way. With the sun to 
guide his footsteps, after a refreshing sleep, 
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he recommenced his journey,—wa)ked Das 
tiently and hopefully onward hour upon hoy 
like the poor prince of the Caravansera, " 
read of, ever in pursuit of happiness, but 
never grasping more than the shadow of 
the reality. No dwelling—no footsteps—fy 
a time appeared. At length, unknown py 
himself, his journey is ending where it be. 
gun. His heavy heart beats lighter as he 
sees before him the foot-prints of another 
traveller. They, his hopes told him, jj} 
lead him from the chambers of his Cretap 
labyrinth. Reanimated and revived only jn 
the strength of renewed hope, again he 
moves on; and his guide now unconsciously 
are his own fuotsteps, which hours before had 
led him astray. But eagerly he pursues his 
way. The circle is again passed, and the 
journey ends where it before begun. Hope 
whispers to him for a brief moment that two 
travellers have pursued the track betire 
him; but the delusion lasts only for a mo. 
ment, and in some object before observed and 
near him, he finds that in reality he has 
pursued something more visionary than even 
his own shadow. 

Upon the banks of the Susquehanna, not 
far from the two beautiful islands, above the 
spot where the two branches of the river 
unite—a story like this is told with every 
evidence of authenticity. It relates to the 
early settlement of the country, and to those 
dark and bloody feuds between the red men, 
who claimed the land all around as the land 
of their fathers, and theirs by inheritance, and 
who regarded every pale face who came 
there as an intruder. No man then moved 
from home under cover of the night, or 
during the hours of the day, unless armed to 
the teeth with his instruments of death. 
The Indian went forth with his bended bow 
and belt and quiver full of barbed arrows. 
The stone hatchet and the gun, too, were 
his constant and his speaking companions. 
It was in one of those times when the Six 
Nations and the Delawares were at war 
with the whites, and one another, that a man 
and his wife, in the twilight of an Autumn 
evening, set out upon an evening journey to 
their home upon the banks of the river, some 
few miles distant. Night and captivity over- 
took them. The Indian hunters of the 
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forest, like blood-hounds, had snuffed their 

rey in the breeze, and as night spread out 
her dark curtains, the pursuit was eager ; 
wife and husband were soon stopped in their 
homeward journey, thrown from their horses, 
and, as prisoners, borne away to the Indian 
encampment. The husband was bound hand 
and foot, the wife was suffered to be led to 
the night lodge without pinions. The night 
brought repose to her captors, but none to 
her. Her husband was afar off—murdered 
perhaps—and she alone in the hands of 
savage men. But the spirit of a woman was 
with her, and home was before her. Noise- 
leasly, she left the camp, and fled upon the 
wings of the wind. It was night time, and 
darkness reigned around her. What of 
strength she had she exerted to the utter- 
most. That mysterious Providence which 
“ tempers the wind to the shorn lamb,” and 
watches even the sparrow that falls to the 
ground, was as a wall of fire round about 
her. The timid spirit of the lamb that better 
becomes the woman than the courage of the 
lion, had taken possession of her, body and 
soul, it would seem—for after nearly a whole 
night of wandering, and her home not many 
miles off, she too, unconsciously, had returned, 
and, ere morning dawned, was within a half 
mile of the lair of the lion, which she had 
escaped. ‘ Tired nature” could endure no 
more; and in that “sweet restorer, balmy 
sleep,” danger and fatigue were forgotten. 
Morning came; and day, almost before the 
forgetfulness of sleep, was changed to the 
painful remembrance of the scenes of the 
past night. The Indians now, as before, had 
left their night’s encampment; but during 
the night had not left their couch in pursuit 
of their prisoner; and if they had, hours of 
wandering would have brought them, like 
the poor traveller, in the distant prairie, back 
to the trees, the branches of which had made 
their own night habitation, The woman 
slept, but slept as upon a precipice, to par- 
take, however, of that greater enjoyment 
which comes from the hair-breadth escape 
rather than from the lighter difficulty more 
easily overcome. We value our blessings by 
their cost. 

This story is no fiction; such escapes were 
common in the early settlements of the coun- 
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try. Iwill relate one other, familiar per- 
haps to the reader, and then have done. 
The heart of Wyoming Valley was the 
scene of this eveut. 

The family was that of the Slocumbs,—a 
name identified with the Valley, in its earlier 
and severer sufferings. Briefly told, it was 
during the early part of the Revolutionary 
war—just upon the eve of it—of a mid-day 
in Autumn, that a party of Delawares, who 
long had wandered about the Valley like 
wolves upon the watch for plunder, rushed 
upon the dwelling of a peaceable Quaker 
family living in the Valley. A mother and 
four children were the inmates, and not far 
off was a young man grinding his knife and 
quietly pursuing the labors of the day. A 
yell was heard like the scream of death, and 
death and its summons came _ together. 
Quick as the beating of a pulse the young 
man was summoned to the world of spirits. 
The mother flew to the wood near by,—ob- 
serving all, but seen of none. Her little 
daughter Frances, but five years old, the 
youngest of her female children, secreted 
herself behind the staircase of the now de- 
serted dwelling. While her little heart 
beat quicker in an agony of feeling, she was 
hunted from her hiding-place, taken from 
the dwelling, and in the presence of her mo- 
ther, not far distant, placed in the midst of 
the savage crew, as their young captive. 
The sight was too much for a mother, and 
rushing from her hiding-place, she fell upon 
her knees, and with maternal eloquence 
plead for the relief of her offspring. It was 
the appeal of the lamb to the wolf, and tears 
were less impressive there, where the fire 
and flint do their work, than water gushing 
from the rock. ‘Their hearts were flint, and 
in the presence of her mother, Frances was 
borne away. And more than a half century 
since, the mother and family, a sister and 
two brothers, were left, but the Valley wasa 
waste place and a wilderness without her, 
who, in the first budding of childhood had 
been taken as a young bird upon the wing, 
snatched in mid air and entombed in the nest 
of a stern and craven foe. The mother for 
years, was like Rachel, mourning for her 
children, refusing to be comforted, because 
they were not. The beautiful Valley often 
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smiled and was glad in the sunshine of peace 
and plenty. The sword was sheathed, the 
arrows were in their quivers, and war was 
no more known,—but the heart of the mo- 
ther,—and what heart is like a mother’s,— 
always young and fresh even in a green old 
age,—was weighed down in sorrow. The 
days of her years were numbered, and when, 
like the good pilgrim, she had one by one 
called her children around her, and bid them 
the farewell of death, and given the mother’s 
benediction, the lost child was the only 
vision that dimmed the bright view between 
heaven and earth. Her dying injunction 
was to seek out the long lost wanderer ; and 
true to it, the brothers never rested from 
their labors, until lake and river, forest and 
hill side, mountain and valley,—every nook 
and corner, indeed, from the far-off Canadas 
and the wild west, to the sylvan spot upon 
the Susquehanna, whence she had been 
stolen, were searched. She yet lived, but 
was dead except in that loved remembrance 
of blood and friendship which never die. 
Accident—Providence I should say— 
brought the lost sister to the memory of her 
loved and loving brothers, but not until a 
separation of more than threescore years. 
She was found in 1835 by a traveller, and to 
him told for the first time the story of her 
captivity and subsequent trials, of the suffer- 
ings of sixty winters and summers, of her 
resting-place in a mountain cave upon the 
night of her captivity, and in view of the 
parental dwelling; of the impression which 
that night had.made upon her heart; how 
her captors became her benefactors; of the 
life she had led; of her connection with the 
Miamis of the West; of her husband, a 
chief in the tribe; of children born who had 
gone to the Great Spirit; and of the few 
moons more, when she should join in the 
world above, the cherished offspring who had 
preceded her in the common journey which 
first goes down to the grave. Two years 


How much is there in one minute, when 
we reflect that one minute extends over 
the world. 
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more passed away before the destined mo) 
ing of the Indian wife and mother, They 
met not many yearssince at the Miami ]odo, 
in the Deaf Man’s Village, nine miles fro,, 
Peru, in the State of Indiana. It was th, 
home of the captive girl of Wyoming. py; 
oh! what “a change had come o’er th 
spirit of her dreams.” 

Frances, the young, the beautiful, the 
timid, and favorite child of sixty years since 
had become, though of the same blood, 9). 
most the enemy of the pale-faces. Her ea;; 
had been poisoned with prejudice, and he, 
eyes had seen something of the cruelty anj 
avarice and falsehood of men who calle) 
themselves Christians. The two brothers, 
and the elder sister who had made her ¢s. 
cape, were all gratitude, enthusiasm, hope 
and love in their fraternal meeting, but the 
cold stoicism of the Indian race had grown 
up with the woman captive. Marble mig\t 
have wept at such a meeting, for remem. 
brance and recognition with all were perfect, 
—but there were no tears with her who had 
been so long sought for as the lost child of 
the Valley. 

Petitions were put up that the sister would 
return to the home of her childhood, but the 
appeal has been vain. Once and twice, too, 
she has been visited in her lodge, and every 
inducement has been offered, which might 
lead the sister to change her home and habits 
of life; but her resolution is fixed as firm as 
fate; and the Frances Slocumb,—with a 
story, the fact of which, in its thrilling in- 
cident, might fill a volume,—yet lives at the 
Deaf Man’s Village,—ignorant of her own 
native language, and remembering only that 
of the Miamis und her captors, who had 
stolen her from her father’s house. Her 
daughters, two of whom yet live, are the 
pride and princesses of the lodge,—thoroug)- 
ly imbued with the characteristics of the 
Indian race, and dead, like the mother, to al! 
the world beside. 


Men had much rather be censured for 


want of morals, than for want of understand 
ing. 
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AMERICAN GOLDFINC 


This bird is from four to four and a half 
inches in length, and is of a rich lemon-yel- 
low. ‘The wings and tail are black, tipt 
and edged with white; the fore part of the 
head is black, the bill and legs of a reddish 
cinnamon color. ‘This is the summer dress 
of the male, but in September the yellow 
gradually changes to a brown olive, and the 
male and female are then nearly alike. 
They build a very delicate and beautiful 
nest, which they fasten to the twigs of an 
apple or pear tree, or a Lombardy poplar. 
This is formed of various lichens, glued to- 
gether with saliva, and lined with soti downy 
substances. 

The song of this bird, which is commonly 
called the Yellow-Bird, is so weak as toseem 
to proceed from a considerable distance, 
when perhaps the bird is perched on the tree 


over your head, On their first arrival in 


Pennsylvania, in February, and until early 
in April, says Wilson, they associate in 
flocks, frequently assembling in great num- 
bers on the same tree to bask and dress 
themselves in the morning sun, singing in 
concert for half an hour together; the con- 
fused mingling of their notes forming a kind 


of harmony not at all unpleasant. About 
the last of November, and sometimes sooner, 
they generally leave Pennsylvania, and pro- 
ceed to the south; some, however, are seen 
even in the midst of the severest winters. 
During the latter part of summer, they are 
almost constant visitants in our gardens, in 
search of seeds, which they dislodge from 
the husk with great address, while hanging, 
frequently head downwards, in the manner 
of the Titmouse; and it is pleasant to ob- 
serve them at work in a calm day, detaching 
the thistle-down, in search of the seeds, 
making it fly in clouds around them. 

From these circumstances, as well as from 
their color, they are very generally known, 
and pass by various names expressive of 
their food, color, &c., such as Thistle-Bird, 
Lettuce-Bird, Salad-Bird, Yellow-Bird, &c. 
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The gardeners, who supply the city of Phila- 
delphia with vegetables, often take them in 
trap-cages, and expose them for sale in 
market. They are easily familiarized to 
confinement, and feed with seeming ind)fler- 
ence a few hours after being taken. 

The great resemblance which the Yellow- 
Bird bears to the Canary has made many 
persons attempt, but without success, to pair 
individuals of the two species together. 

“In ascending along the shores of the 
Mohawk river,” says Audubon, “in the 
month of August, | have met more of these 
pretty birds in the course of a days’ walk, 
than any where else, and wherever a thistle 
was to be seen along either bank of the New 
York Canal, it was ornamented with one or 
more Goldfinches, They tear up the down 
and petals of the ripening flowers with ease, 
leaning downwards upon them, eat off the 
seed and allow the down to float in the air. 
The remarkable plumage of the male, as 
well as its song, are at this season very 
agrecable; and so familiar are these birds, 
that they suffer you to approach within a 
few yards, before they leave the plant on 
which they are seated. For a considerable 
space along the Genesee river, the shores 
of Lake Erie, Lake Ontario, and even Lake 
Superior, | have always seen many of them 
in the hatter part of summer. ‘They have 
then u decided preference for the vicinity of 
water. 

“It is an extremely hardy bird, and often 
remains the whole winter in the middle 
states, although never in great numbers. 
When deprived of liberty, it will live to a 
great age in a room or cage. I have known 
two instances in which a bird of this species 
had been confined for upwards of ten years. 
They were procured in the market of New 
York when in mature plumage, and had been 
caught in trap-cages. One of them having 
undergone the severe training, more fre- 
quently inflicted in Europe than America, 
and known in France bv the name of 
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galerien, would draw water for its drink 
trom a glass, it having a little chain attached 
to a narrow belt of soft leather fastened round 
its body, and another equally light chain 
fastened to a little bucket kept by its weight 
in the water, until the little fellow raised it 
up with its bill, placed a foot upon it, and 
pulled again at the chain until it reached the 
desired fluid and drank, when, on letting go, 
the bucket immediately fell into the glass 
below. In the same manner, it was obliged 
to draw toward its bill a little chariot filled 
with seeds; and in this distressing occupa- 
tion, was doomed to toil through a life of 
solitary grief, separated from its companions, 
who were wantoning on the wild flowers, 
and procuring their food in the manner in 
which nature had aught them. 

The flight of the American Goldfinch, and 
its manners during it, are described by Mr. 
Audubon with greater minuteness; it is ex- 
actly similar to the European bird of the same 
name, being performed in deep curved lines, 
alternately rising and falling, after each pro- 
pelling motion of the wings. It scarcely 
ever describes one of those curves, without 
uttering two or three notes whilst ascend- 
ing, such as its European relative uses on 
similar occasions. In this manner its flight 
is prolonged to considerable distances, and it 
frequently moves in a circling direction be- 
fore alighting. Their migration is performed 
during the day. “They seldom aiight on the 
ground, unless to procure water, in which 
they wash with great liveliness and plea- 
sure ; after which they pick up some particles 
of gravel and sand. So fond of each other’s 
company are they, that a party of them soar- 
ing on the wing will alter their course at 
the calling of a single one perched on a tree. 
This call is uttered with much emphasis: 
the bird prolongs its usual note, without 
much alteration ; and, as the party approach- 
es, erects its body, and moves to the right 
and left, as if turning on a pivot, apparently 
pleased at showing the beauty of its plumage 
and elegance of its manners, 

This natural group has been long cele- 
brated for their docility and easy instruction, 
whether in music, or to perform a variety 
of tricks. They are, consequently, favorites 
with bird-fanciers and often doomed to un- 
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dergo a severe and cruel discipline, 7), 
Goldfinch, Canary, the various Linnets, t}¢ 
Siskin and Chaffinch, are principally so, 
for this purpose ; and it is often astonishing. 
and almost incredible, with what correc. 
ness they will obey the voice or motions of 
their masters. Mr. Syme, in his History of 
British Song Birds, when speaking of the 
Sieur Roman, who some years since exhibit. 
ed Goldfinches, Linnets and Canaries, wop. 
derfully trained, relates, that “one appeared 


* dead, and was held up by the tail or clay 


without exhibiting any signs of life ; a secon: 
stood on its head with its claws in the air. 
a third imitated a Dutch milkmaid going t 
market with pails on its shoulders; a fourth 
mimicked a Venetian girl looking out at a 
window ; a fifth appeared as a soldier, and 
mounted guard as a sentinel; and the sixth 
acted as a cannonier, with its cap on its 
head, a firelock on its shoulder, and a match 
in its claw, and discharged a small cannon, 
The same bird also acted as if it had been 
wounded, It was wheeled in a barrow, to 
convey it, as it were, to the hospital; after 
which it flew away before the company : the 
seventh turned a kind of wind-mill ; and the 
last bird stood in the midst of some fireworks 
which were discharged all round it, and this 
without exhibiting the least symptom of fear.” 
The American Goldfinch is no less docile 
than its congeners. 

The same eminent naturalist mentions a 
very remarkable trait of sagacity in this bird. 
When a Goldfinch alights on a tree imbued 
with bird-lime expressly for the purpose of 
securing it, it no sooner discovers the nature 
of the treacherous substance, than it throws 
itself backwards, with closed wings, and 
hangs in this position until the bird-lime has 
run out in the form of a slender thread con- 
siderably below the twig, when it beats its 
wings and flies away. It has been observed 
that Goldtinches which have escaped in this 
manner, when about to alight on any twig, 
whether smeared with bird-lime or not, 
flutter over it, as if to assure themselves of 
its being safe for them to perch upon. 

These birds are numerous in all the At. 
lantic States north of the Carolinas ; abound in 
Mexico, and are also found in great numbers 
in the Savannehs of Guiana. 
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To the reflecting mind, especially if it is 
touched with any influences of religious con- 
templation or poetic sensibility, there is no- 
thing more extraordinary, than to observe 
with what obtuse, dull, and common-place 
impressions most men pass through this won- 
derful life, which Heaven has ordained for 
ys. Life, which, to such a mind, means 
everything momentous, mysterious, prophetic, 
monitory, trying to the reflections, and touch- 
ing to the heart, to the many is but a round 
of cares and toils, of familiar pursuits and 
formal actions. Their fathers have lived ; 
their children will live after them; the way 
is plain; the boundaries are definite; the 
business is obvious; and this to them is life. 
They look upon this world as a vast domicil, 
or an extensive pleasure ground ; the objects 
are familiar ; the implements are worn; the 
very skies are old; the earth is a pathway 
for those that come and go, on earthly 
errands; the world is a working-field, a 
warehouse, a market-place,—and this is life. 

But life indeed—the intellectual life, strug- 
gling ‘with its earthly load, coming it knows 
not whence, going it knows not whither, 
with an eternity unimaginable behind it, 
with an eternity to be experienced before it, 
with all its strange and mystic remem- 
brances, now exploring its past years as if 
they were periods before the flood, and then 
gathering them within a space as brief and 
unsubstantial as if they were the dream of a 
day—with all its dark and its bright visions 
of mortal fear and hope ; life, such a life, is 
full of mysteries. In the simplest actions, 
indeed, as well as in the loftiest contempla- 
tions, in the most ordinary feelings, as well 
as in the most abstruse speculations, mys- 
teries meet us everywhere, mingle with all 
our employments, terminate all our views. 
The bare act of walking has enough in it 
to fill us with astonishment. If we were 
brought into existence in the full maturity 
of our faculties, if experience had not made 
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us duil, as well as confident, we should feel 
a strange and thrilling doubt, when we took 
one step, whether another would follow. 
We should pause at every step, with awe, at 
the wonders of that familiar action. For 
who knows anything of the mysterious con- 
nexion and process, by which the invisible 
will governs the visible frame? Who has 
seen the swift and silent messengers, which 
the mind sends out to the subject members 
of the body? Philosophers have reasoned 
upon this, and have talked of nerves, and 
have talked of delicate fluids, as transmitting 
the mandates of the will; but they have 
known nothing. No eye of man, nor pene- 
trating glance of his understanding, has 
searched out those hidden channels, those 
secret agencies of the soul in its morta! tene- 
ment. Man indeed can construct machinery. 
curious, complicated, and delicate, though 
far less so than that of the human frame, and 
with the aid of certain other contrivances 
and powers, he can cause it to be moved; 
but to cause it to move itse/f, to impart to it 
an intelligent power to direct its motions 
whithersoever it will, this is the mysterious 
work of God. 

Nay, the bare connexion of mind with 
matter, is itself a mystery. The extremes 
of the creation are here brought together, its 
most opposite and incongruous elements are 
blended, not only in perfect harmony, but in 
the most intimate sympathy. Celestial life 
and light mingle, nay, and sympathize, with 
dark, dull, and serfseless matter. ‘The bound- 
less thought hath bodily organs, That 
which in a moment glances through the im- 
measurable hosts of heaven, hath its abode 
within the narrow hounds of nerves, and 
limbs, and senses. The clay beneath our 
feet is built up into the palace of the soul, 
The sordid dust we tread upon, forms, in the 
mystic frame of our humanity, the dwelling- 
place of high-reasoning thoughts, fashions the 
chambers of imagery, and moulds the heart, 
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that beats with every lofty and generous af- 
fection. Yes, the feelings that soar to hea- 
ven, the virtue that is to win the heavenly 
crown, flows in the life-blood, that in itself 
is as senseless as the soil from which it de- 
rives its nourishment. Who shall explain 
to us this mysterious union—tell us where 
sensation ends, and thought begins, or where 
organization passes into life! There have 
been philosophers who have reasoned about 
this, materialists and immaterialists; and 
under their direction, the powers of matter 
and spirit have been marshalled in the con- 
test, for ascendancy in this human micro- 
cosm; but the war has been fruitless; the 
argument futile; philosophers have settled 
nothing, proved nothing, for they knew no- 
thing. 

Turn to what pursuit of science, or point 
of observation we will, and it is still the 
same. In every department of thought and 
study, we sooner or later come to a region 
into which our inquiries cannot penetrate. 
Everywhere our thoughts run out into the 
vast, the indefinite, the incomprehensible ; 
time stretches to eternity, place to immensi- 
ty, calculation to ** numbers without number,” 
being to Infinite Greatness. Every path of 
our reflections brings us at length to the 
shrine of the unknown and the unfathoma- 
ble, where we must sit down, and receive 
with devout and childlike meekness, if we 
receive at all, the voice of the oracie within. 

Even the purest demonstrations in phi- 
losophy and the mathematics, often result in 
mysteries, and paradoxes. Matter that is 
finite, is infinitely divisible. A drop of water 
may be balanced against the universe. That, 
gentle reader, if thou hast ever chanced to 
hear of it, is the hydrostatic paradox. But 
there are pneumatic pajadoxes, too, ad me- 
tallic wonders, wrought in “he dark and si- 
lent mine, and geologic marvels, every where 
disclosed in the capacious bosom of the earth, 
in which flood and fire seem so mysteriously 
to have struggled together. Nor is there a 
plant so hunible, no hyssop by the wall, nor 
flower nor weed in the garden, that spring- 
eth from the bosom of that earth, but it is an 
organized and living mystery. The secrets 
of the abyss are not more inscrutable, than 
the work that is wrought in its hidden germ. 
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The goings on of the heavens are not mop 
incomprehensible than its growth, as ; 
waves in the breeze. Its lite, that which 
constitutes its life, who can tell us what » 
ist The functions that contribute tp ne 
growth, flowering, and fruit, the process 
of secretion, the organs or the affinities jy 
which every part receives the material th, 
answers its purpose, who can unfold or ex. 
plain them! Yes, the simplest spire of grass 
has wonders in it, in which the wisest phi. 
losopher may find a reason for humility, an) 
the proudest skeptic an argument for faith, 
Life, lrepeat—and I say, let the dul! jy 
thought, let the children of sense be aroused 
by the reflection—life is full of mysteries, 
If we were wandering through the purlicus 
of a vast palace, and found here and there q 
closed door, or an inaccessible entrace, over 
which the word “MysTERY”’ was written, 
how would our curiosity be awakened by the 
inscription! Life is such a wandering ; the 
world is such a structure ; and over many a 
door forbidding all entrance, and over many 
a mazy labyrinth, is written the startling i 
scription that tells us of our ignorance, and 
announces to us unseen and unimaginable 
wonders. The ground we tread upon is not 
dull, cold soil, not the mere paved way, on 
which the footsteps of the weary and busy 
are hasting, not the mere arena on which 
the war of mercantile competition is waged; 
but “ we tread upon enchanted ground,” 
The means of communication with this 
outward scene, are all mysteries. Anato- 
mists may explain the structure of the eye 
and ear, but they leave inexplicable things 
behind ; seeing and hearing are stil] inys- 
teries. The organ that collects within it 
the agitated waves of the air, the chambers 
of sound that lie beyond it, after all dissec- 
tion and analysis, are still Jabyrinths and re- 
gions of mystery. And that little orb, the 
eye, which gathers in the boundless lan¢- 
scape at a glance, which in an instant mee- 
sures the near and the distant, the vast and 
the minute, which brings knowledge from 
ten thousand objects in one commanding act 
of vision—what a mystery is that? 
And then, if the soul communicates with 
the outward world, through mysterious pro- 
cesses, what power has that world—its ob- 
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eS ‘ects, its events, its changes, its varying 
J oT 3 

Phues, its many toned voices—what mysterious 

By Ae ‘ 
power have they, to strike the secret springs 
© of the soul within ? 
“It may be a sound— 

of music—summer’s eve —or spring— 


tone 
. flower—the wind— the ocean—which shall wound, 
0 oa 


E niin @ yherewith we are darkl 
© spiking the electric chain, wherewitl y 


3 bound ; 
“ And how and why we know not, nor can trace 
Ant 


© home to ite cloud this lightning of the mind,” 


. But if nature is bound with almost magic 
3 spells of association to our maturer years, 
what a pure and fresh mystery is it to our 
childhood! Ah! Childhood—beautiful mys- 
| > tery !—how does nature lie all around thee, 
as a treasure-house of wonders. Sweet and 
| © centle season of being! whose flowers bring 
a the period of ripening, or bloom but to 
wither and fade in their loveliness—time of 
«thick coming” joys and tears! of tears 
> that pass quickly away, as if they did not 
belong to thee, of joys that linger and abide 
long, and yet make the long day short— 
' time of weakness! yet of power to charm 
F the eye of sages from their lore.—Child- 
© hood! what a mystery thou art, and what 
a mysteries dost thou deal with? What mys- 
| tery is there in thy unfolding faculties, that 
© call forth wonder from those who gaze upon 
a thee, and seem to thyself at times, almost as 
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4 if they were strange reminiscences of an 
© earlier being! What mystery is there in 
a thy thoughts, when thou art first struggling 
© tograsp the infinite and eternal! when thou 
© art told of immortal regions where thou shalt 
4 wander onward and onward forever, and say- 
> est, even to the teaching voice of authority, 
“Jt cannot, father! it cannot be!” 

And there are mystéries, too, thickly 
strewed all along the moral path of this won- 
derful being. ‘There are “ mysteries of our 
holy religion.” Miracles of power, giving 
attestation to its truth, ushered it into the 
world. Wonders of heavenly mercy are dis- 
played in its successive triumphs over the 
human soul, Gracious interpositions, too, 
of the teaching Spirit and a succouring Provi- 
dence, help the infirmities and struggles of 
the faithful. 

And the results, moreover, of this great 
and solemn trial of human nature, that is 
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passing on earth, are as mysterious as the 
process—the heavenly interposition and the 
human effort, and these, too, alike mysteri 
ous—the heavenly interposition, certain, but 
indefinable; the human will, strangely 
balanced somewhere, but nobody can tell 
where. between necessity and freedom. 

Goodness, in the heart, isa mystery. No 
language can define it, which does not 
equally need definition. No man can tel/ 
what it is. No man can know, but by an in- 
ward experience, and an experience in re- 
ality inexpressible. Goodness is a breath i1 
the soul, we know not from whence; it 
cometh and it goeth, like “the wind that 
bloweth where it Jisteth;” it is the inepira- 
tion of the Almighty. 

And sin!—how great and tremendous is 
that mystery! That, beneath these serene 
and pure heavens, which beam with the be- 
nignity of their Maker ; that, amidst the fair 
earth, amidst ten thousand forms of perfec. 
tion—that, where all else is perfect, the 
spoiler should have gone forth to mar and to 
crush the noblest and fairest—this is “the 
mystery of iniquity, that hath been hidden 
from ages,” and is not yet fully unfolded. 
This was the theme that tasked and tried 
the meditations of the old philosophers. Unde 
malum et quare? “ Whence is evil, and 
why?” Noble-minded old men !—sages of 
the elder world !—when | look at the busy 
and giddy throng, that think of nothing but 
pleasure, or gain, that question not this mys- 
terious life nor this mighty sphere, but to ask 
for the way to gratification and profit, 1 turn 
to you with veneration, and refreshment of 
spirit. 1 pay a homage to your sublime 
meditations, less only than that which I give 
to the inspiration of apostles, and the visions 
of holy martyrs. Ay, christian men of this 
every-day world may call you heathens, and 
those who bear of the christian religion no- 
thing but the name, may think themselves 
entitled to look upon you with pity or scorn ; 
but, contrasted with them, ye are as stars 
that shine from the depths of the midnight 
heaven, compared with the insects that sport 
in the beams of the noontide sun. 

The mysteries of our present being, though 
met with in daily experience, though recog- 
nized by the severest philosophy, are never 
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perhaps more sensibly, or, so to speak, con- 
sciously shadowed forth to us, than in that 
scene of strangely mingled experience and 
illusion, that world veiled from the eyes of 
philosophy—the world of our dreams. Mr. 
Hogg somewhere remarks, and it seems to 
be more than a poetical fancy, that our 
dreams are emphatically mysteries, hitherto 
sacred from metaphysicical analysis. The 
writer hopes he may be excused, therefore, 
if he introduces, as appropriate to the medi- 
tations of this paper, a dream of his own. 

Aa excursion for health carried me, some 
years ago, through the beautiful villages of 
Concord and Lancaster, to the brow of the 
noble Wachusett. It was in the month of 
our summer’s glory—June. I know not 
how it may appear to others; but that enjoy- 
ment, leading to surfeit and oppression, which 
is often described as attending upon one class 
of our pleasures, seems to me as more than 
realized in the overpowering, the almost op- 
pressive, the mysterious delight with which 
we gaze upon the ever-renewed and bright- 
ened vision of nature. Such it was to me; 
and when the evening came, its calmness was 
as grateful to me, as the rest which hospital- 
ity offered. 

Yet it brought its own fascination. The 
moon shed down from her calm and lofty 
sphere, a more sacred bear~ than that of day. 
Her light seemed like an emanation, an ele- 
ment for holy thought, in which there was 
something like consciousness and witnessing 
to the thoughts of mortals. The breeze, as 
it went up the mountain’s side and touched 
the forest boughs, seemed like a living spirit. 
The summit, rising towards heaven and rest- 
ing ina solemn and serene light, appeared 
like a mount of meditation, where some holy 
sufferer had retired from the world to pray, 
and where angels were ascending and de- 
scending. 

Fatigued and exhausted, 1 sought repose 
at an early hour,—and soon fell into that 
half sleeping and half waking state, with 
which the diseased and troubled, at least, are 
so well acquainted. It is the well known 
and frequent effect of this state of partial 
consciousness, to give a mysterious and pre- 
ternatural importance to everything that at- 
tracts the notice of the wandering senses. 
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Now and then, an evening traveller Daige 
by ; but that was not the simple char», 
with which my imagination investej ‘ 
He was a fierve rider from the battle-fa\)_ 
and as {te rushed by upon the eoundiny 
mountain pavemeut, he seemed to bear Bi 
his tread, the fate of empires. Then, . 
sound of laughter and a shout of revel 
reached me from a neighboring ale-\j,.. 
and it appeared like the discordant mock», 
of fiends over the wreck of kingdoms, 
ever and anon, the passing breeze shook 
casement of my window, and the sound, jy 
my ear, seemed stern as the voice of de. 
tiny, and struck me with that inexplicable 
awe, that attends the slightest jar of 
earthquake. 

At length, I sunk into a deeper sleep; jy; 
still the confused images of my half cop. 
scious state, mingled with the deeper reverie 
of my dream. I dreamed, as I often do whey 
awake, of men, and life, and the crowded 
world. The procession of human generations 
passed before me. The wandering Tartar 
flew by me in his sledge over the frozen 
solitudes of the North. The turbaned Tur; 
moved slowly on, by the many shores of {is 
rich and glorious domain. The politic, bust. 
ling, busy European passed over the theatre 
of my vision, and it was a theatre of mer. 
chandize, And then, again, the wilds of the 
New World were opened to me, and I saw 
the stealthy Indian retiring from thicket to 
thicket, and the white man pressing hard 
upon his retreating steps. Then the palaces 
and courts of royalty rose before me, and | 
saw the gay and gorgeous train that throngei 
them, and heard from many a recess and by- 
path, the sighs of disappointed ambition. 
Anon, the camp, with its mingled order and 
confusion, came upon the waywerd fancies 
of my dream; and the fearful tread of a list 
drew near, and music from unnumbered in- 
struments burst forth, and swelled gloriously 
up to heaven. And then suddenly the scene 
changed, and I thought it was music for the 
gay assemblygand the dance; and a multi- 
tude innumerable wandered through bound- 
less plains in pursuit of pleasure. But im- 
mediately—either in the strange vagaries 
of my dream, or according to the broken 
memory of it—it appeared to be no longer a 
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multitude, but a mighty city of immeasura- 
ble extent;—and then the countless habita- 
tions of far distant countries came within the 
range of my vision, and the scenes of do- 
mestic abode and all the mazy struggle of 
human life, were beneath my eye. I saw 
the embrace of love; I heard the song of 
gladness ; and then the wailings of infancy 
were in my ears, and stern vo:ces seemed to 
hush them, In another quarter, the throng 
of pleasure, and the pall of death passed on, 
and went different ways, as it seemed, but 
in a shocking vicinity to each other, and in 
strangely mingled and mournful confusion ; 
and I thought of human weal and wo, and of 
this world’s great fortunes, and of the mys- 
tery of this life, and of God’s wisdom, till it 
seemed to me that my heart would break 
with its longing for further knowledge, and 
my pillow was wet with the tears of my 
dream. 

As my head was bowed down in medita- 
tion and sorrow, it suddenly appeared to me 
that an unusual and unearthly light was 
breaking around me. I instantly htted my 
eyes, for a thrilling and awful expectation 
came upon me. I thought of the Judgment, 
and almost expected to behold the Son of Man 
in the clouds of heaven. But I immediately 
perceived that the vision was to me alone ; 
for the light did not spread far, and pro- 
ceeded from only one luminous cloud. As I 
gazed upon it, features of more than mortal 
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loveliness became visible, though the form 
was partly veiled from me in the glorious 
brightness that surrounded it. I imagined 
that I perceived a resemblance to the coun- 
tenance of one that | had known and loved 
on earth; and I girded up the powers of my 
mind, as | have often thought [ should do, in 
my waking hours, to meet a spirit from the 
other world. But the first words that fell 
upon my ear, instead of inspiring me with 
the expected terror, spread a sacred tran- 
quillity through all my faculties. * Mortal!’ 
—the voice said—“‘once a fellow-mortal !” 
—and no earthly tongue can express the 
soothing sweetness and tenderness that flowed 
into those words—“ be patient,” it said, “ be 
strong ; fear not; be not troubled. If thou 
couldst know !—but I may not tel! thee— 
else would not thy faith be perfected :—be 
yet patient; trust in God; trust in him, and 
be happy!” The bright cloud was borne as 
by the gentlest breath of air away from me; 
the features slowly faded, but with such a 
smile of ineffable benignity and love linger- 
ing upon the countenance, that in the ecstasy 
of my emotions I awoke. 

1 awoke ; the songs of the morning were 
around me; the sun was high in heaven; 
the earth seemed to me clothed with new 
beauty. J went forth with a firmer step, 
and a more cheerful brow, resolving to be 
patient and happy till I also “‘ should see as [ 
am seen, and know even as Iam known.” 

































TO A 


When twilight falis on the earth and sky 
With an ever-deep'ning hue— 

When the noise of day is hushed, and come 
The etars of the geutle dew ; 

I love to sit by one silvery stream, 
Which murmuring glides along, 

And list to thy voice, my well loved friend, 
In a sweet and Jow-toned song. 


Thou canst sing of a love so strange and pure, 
it never may lose its power — 

Nor will love for thy humbler friend be found 

But the wim of the passing hour. 
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Thy voice will sound, in a dirge-like wail, 
Its requiem o'er the sod 

Where a loved one rests, and in higher tone, 
Of thy faith in a living God. 


I've heard thee sing, and thy voice to me 
Shows thy heart is like the flowers 
Which beauteous bloom in the gardens fair 
Of a brighter world than ours. 
Oh' do not sing when the day is bright, 
Or the night too dark may be; 
But sing thy songs of the better land, 
in the twilight hour to ine. 



























BURIED 


The Troy (N. Y.) Budget tells a most pain- 
ful story ofa young lady who was buried alive! 
What a lesson to the living ! 

It seems that Dr. S. had a patient whose 
symptoms were very peculiar. He was puz- 
zied. ‘The books were at fault for a pre- 
cedent, and the doctor’s patient died. 

Mortified at this result, and more especial- 
ly so from the fact that this was his first es- 
say in the healing art, alter being dubbed an 
M. D., he determined to have the benefit of 
the case, if possible. Working upon the 
better feelings of friends, he persuaded them 
to entomb the body until Spring; entertain- 
ing, at the same time, the laudable purpose 
of exhuming the body at his leisure, and 
afterwards returning it to its place of deposit. 

It must be a matter of surprise to some, 
that there can be such a thing as collusion 
between a surgeon and a sexton; but those 
conversant with the manner of doing things 
in a city, can attest to many an arrangement 
for scientific purposes, of which friends would 
not approve were they first consulted. And 
so long as public opinion refuses to sanction 
the indiscriminate use of such bodies as the 
profession requires, the only alternative is to 

secure what one can—at least so reasoned 
Dr. S., the evening he called on me for 
assistance in his enterprise. 

His patient was a daughter of a wealthy 
man in town, who, having perfect confidence 
in his ability, had entrusted her to him, au- 
thorizing such counsel as the doctor himself 
should prefer. 

Slowly, but surely, the poor victim had 
drooped and died. She was beautiful in the 
extreme—young and fascinating. Dr. 8. 
had striven to the utmost to save her, but 
vainly. She had died, and was to be buried 
the next day. 

As caution was needful, we arranged to 
attend the funeral, that we might be certain 
of every particular in the ceremony of burial, 
so that failure would be impossible in se- 
curing the body afterwards. Strange motives 
actuate men under very ordinary circurn- 
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stances, as every one may sometimes attos 
] am confident those who observed Dr, 5 
the funeral, little suspecied the motive whieh 
prompted him to so great a display of syp. 
pathy as that occasion witnessed. It mioht 
not have been his first essay, but that it ws 
his last | am confident. 

As the young lady was universally beloved, 
a large concourse attended the funeral oj. 
sequies, and shed tears over her early tomb, 
When the coffin was opened for the last Jook 
before consigning it to the sexton, I obserye; 
upon the glass a dampness like a breat) 
upon a looking glass. The dreadful susp). 
cion that she was alive flashed upon ine !~ 
and | whispered my suspicion to my com 


companion. 
Coolly taking his handkerchief from his 
pocket, to conceal by the act my manifes 


agitation, he rubbed the glass to convince nie 
it was a mist upon the outside, occasioned by 
the humidity of the atmosphere. 

A gentle rubbing rendered it perfectly 
clear, and this apparently satisfied him; but 
I could see, by the nervous working of his 
mouth, that he was not at ease. Perhaps, 
thought 1, he is afraid we shall be suspected, 
if we show too much interest, or may be he 
prefers to satisfy himself, before he excites 
the feelings of friends. 

‘The interval between the depositing of the 
body in the vault, and the dispersion of the 
crowd, seemed endless, I was so impatient 
as to excite attention; and, asl walked away, 
1 overheard several remarks, which, at any 
other time, I should have considered preju- 
dicial to my reputation. 

] had heard of instances in which the pre- 
maturely buried had revived, and sought to 
release themselves; and the horror of such a 
condition so worked upon my imagination, 
that I could not refrain from urging the sex- 
ton to visit the tomb during the afternoon and 
evening—alleging the moisture upon the 
glass as my only reason. * 

Agreeably to my suggestion, he did s0; 
and at ten o'clock, called to assure me I need 
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3 nave no farther alarm ; she was as dead as a 


door nail. 
About twelve o'clock, Dr. S. called on me 


fr my promised assistance. I found myself 
r under the influence of my former fears 
that I consented to go only on the condition 


¢ that he would apply restoratives, in case he 


moved her from the vault to his office. 

This he promised, and we proceeded. 
> The keys, by the ready courtesy of the sex- 
ton, were already in his possession ; and as a 
jew shovels full of earth only obstructed our 
operations, We were soon at work within. 
“Ty remove the coffin from its place and 
lift the lid, was but the work of a moment. 
We soon had the body out, and stretched upon 


re 


> a temporary table, made by laying boards 
"~ across several piles of coffins. 


The limbs of the poor girl were relaxed, 
and I half fancied I could perceive a quiver- 
ing of the flesh, as we raised her from her 
| narrow bed. 

The glare of the lantern gave a tinge of 
' redness to her cheeks, and altogether, I could 
not but believe life still remained. 

To satisfy myself that it was not so, I se- 
cretly applied my lance to the left arm, while 
my companion was busy in unloosing and 
disrobing the body. At the first prick of the 
lancet, blood flowed, and almost immediately 
the girl opened her eyes, with a sigh like one 
recovering from a swoon. 

Dr. S. sprang up like one demented. Life 
inatomb he had not anticipated. He had 
regarded my suspicions as but the efferves- 
cence of a weak brain ; and had not cherished 
the remotest intention of fulfilling his con- 
tract to restore life, if possible. 

Recognizing the doctor, after a moment’s 
| hesitation, she timidily inquired, “ Where 
' ani? How long have i slept? I thought 
| they were going to bury me—I’m glad it is 
| adream.” What to say, or how to act, un- 
| der such circumstances, we knew not, nor 
had we time to reflect; for her dim vision 
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A Beavutirut Ipza.—The baptismal ad- 
ministration of the Hindoos is as impressive 
on the bystanders as it is beautiful :—* Little 
babe, thou enterest the world weeping, while 


had recognized the place we were in, and 
also the probable errand in which we were 
engaged. 

With an expression of horror, I hope never 
again to see on mortal countenance, she 
shrunk back into the stupor from which we 
had aroused her. In vain we tried the lancet, 
as well as every other means in our power. 
She was now apparently dead, and we could 
do no more than decently arrange her in the 
coffin, and put every thing as nearly as possi- 
ble in its former position. 

With as much speed as practicable we 
returned to our dweilings, faithfully promis- 
ing to betray none of the secrets we that 
night participated in. ° ° ° 

The next morning the sexton called on 
me, and endeavored to relate the awful dis- 
closure he had made on visiting the scene of 
the previous day’s interment. 

The coffin had fallen from its place, and 
poor Mary L was sitting bolt upright 
upon the stone steps—dead. She had recov- 
ered, and in her struggles, as he said, had 
freed herself from the coilin. 
she had torn the flesh from her arms, with 
her teeth, while the grave cluthes lay in tat- 
ters all around her, and there alone in a 
living tomb she had died of fright. 

So horrible an end had overwhelmed her. 
I had supposed her dead when we Jett her. 

That night—its scenes and recollections 
are graven with an iron pen upon my mind, 
Ah! there’s a creeping chillness comes over 


In‘ her agony, 


me, as | thus recount the scene of * lile in 
the tomb.” 

To save the feelings of friends, the sexton 
arranged the corpse again in the coffin ; care- 
fully hiding every vestige of the fragments 
which had been scattered around; and when 
the contemplated interment in the cemetery 
occurred, the process of decomposition had 
so far taken place, as to render it impossible 
to determine that any change from the first 
order of burial had occurred. 


all around you smile ; contrive so to live, that 
you may depart in smiles, Whilst all around 
you weep.” 
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THE DYING BOY. 


It must be sweet in childhond, to give back 
The spirit to its Maker, ere the heart 

Has grown familiar with the paths of sin, 
And sown—to garner up its bitter fruits. 

I knew a boy, whose infamt feet had trod 
Upon the blossoms of some seven springs, 


And whew the eighth came round and called him out 


Yo revel in its light, he turned away, 
And sought his chamber, tu lie down and die. 


‘Twas night—he summoned his accustomed friends, 


And on this wise, bestowed his last bequest. 


“ Mother, I'm dying now! 
‘There's a deep suffocation in my breast, 
As if some heavy hand my bosom preseed ; 
And on my brow 


*T feel the cold sweat stand : 
My lips grow dry and tremulous, and my breath 
Comes feebly up. Oh! tell me, is this death? 
Mother, your hand— 


“ Here—lay it on my wrist, 
And place the other thus beneath my head, 
And say, sweet mother, say, when I am dead 
Shall I be missed ? . 


“* Never beside your knee, 

Shall I kneel down again to pray, 

Nor with the morning wake, and sing the !ay 
You taught me. 


“Oh! at the time of prayer, 
When you look round and see the vacant seat 
You will not wait then for my coming feet, 
You'll miss me there. 


* Father, I'm going home! 
To the good home you spake of, that blest Jang 
Where it is one bright summer alwaye, and 
Storms do not come. 


“I must be happy then ; 
From pain and death, you say, I shall be free, 
That sickness never enters there and we 
Shall meet again. 


* Brother, the little spot 
I used to call my garden, when long hours 


I've stayed to watch the budding things and flowers 


Forget it not. 


** Plant there some box or pine, 
Something that lives in winter, and will be 
A verdant offering to my memory, 

Andcall it mine. 


* And when my roses bloom, 
I shall be gone away, my short life done; 
But will you not bestow a single one 
Upon my tomb? 


** Now, mother, sing the tune 
You sang last night ; ['m weary and must sleep. 
Who was it called my name? Nay, do not weep, 
You'll all come soon.” 


Morning spread over earth her rosy wings, 

And that meek sufferer—cold and ivory pale— 
Lay on his couch asleep. The gentle air 

Came through the window, but he breathed it not, 
For he was dead! 





FAREWELL LIFE—WELCOME LIFE. 


BY THE LATE THOMAS HOOD, 


Farewell Life! my senses swim, 
And the world is growing dim ; 
Thronging shadows cloud the light, 
Like the advent of the night— 
Colder, colder, colder still, 
Upward steals a vapor chill ; 
Strong the éarthy odor grows— 

I smell the mould above the rose! 


Welcome Life! the spirit strives ! 
Strength returns and hope revives! 
Cloudy fears and shapes forlorn 
Fly like shadows at the morn ; 

O’er the earth there comes a bloom ; 
Sunny light for sullen gloom, 
Warm perfume for vapor cold— 

I smell the rose above the mould! 
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THE DAUGHTER 


THE DAUGHTER 


Elizabeth, daughter of John Knox, the dis- 
tinguished reformer, “appears to have pos- 
sessed more of the spirit of her father than 
his other children; and her life, through a 
variety of the most trying vicissitudes, bears 


3 « strong resemblance to his. Her husband, 
’ Mr. Welch, was one of those patriotic cler- 


gymen, who opposed the tyrannical and arbi- 
trary measures with which King James en- 
deavored to destroy the power and freedom 
of the Scottish church. 

The king was 80 exasperated by certain 
lawful steps taken by Welch and five of his 
colleagues in opposition to himself, that he 
laid the question before the secret council ; 
and when the clergymen declared that they 
could not consider them as competent judges, 
they were arraigned for high treason. Their 


| trial at Linlithgow was carried so far, 
s through the shameless influence of the court, 
"that the sentence of death was pronounced 
upon them. But Madam Welch, who had 


~ followed her husband to his prison, not 


z merely received the sentence as calmly as 
| himself, but invited the wives of the other 
% five clergymen to unite with her in thanking 
| God, that he had given their husbands the 
| strength and resolution to sacrifice them- 
a selves to the cause of their Lord and Master. 


When the sentence of death was changed 


to that of exile, she followed her husband to 
| France, where they resided for sixteen 
| years. Here Mr. Welch applied himself 
4 with so much zeal to the acquisition of the 
~ .anguage, that after the lapse of fourteen 


3 weeks he was able to preach in French, and 
| was immediately chosen pastor of a Protes- 


; tant congregation in Nerac, but was soon 
| called from this place to St. Jean d’ Angeli. 


After the outbreak of war between Louis 
XIII. and his Protestant subjects, this city 
wus besieged by the king in person, and Mr. 
Welch, by his exhortations, not only incited 
the inhabitants to the boldest resistance, but 
was himself constantly to be seen upon the 
walls, where he united his efforts with those 
of the garrison, for the defence of the city. 
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OF JOHN KNOX. 

When, at Jength, a treaty was concluded, 
after which the king made his entry into the 
town, Mr. Welch returned to preach in his 
presence, and go through with the Protestant 
services; with which the king was co in- 
censed, that he sent the Duke d'Espernon, 
with a company of soldiers, into the church, 
to bring the preacher from his pulpit. At 
the entrance of the duke into the house, Mr. 
Welch requested his hearers to give place to 
the Lord Marshall of France, and invited 
him to be seated and listen to God’s word. 
The duke, surprised by these words, and the 
tone in which they were uttered, accepted 
the seat offered him, and listened with serious 
attention to the entire discourse. 

At the close of the services, he led the 
clergyman into the presence of the king, 
who asked him how he dared to preach, 
when it was a law recognized throughout 
the kingdom, that the services of the re- 
formed church should be held in no place 
where the court resided. “QO, sire,” an- 
swered Mr. Welch, “if your majesty knew 
what I preached, you would not only come 
yourself to hear me, but would wish all 
France to do so; for I preach not as those 
men you have been accustomed to hear. 
First, 1 preach that you can be saved only 
through the merits of Jesus Ciirist, and not 
through your own ; and I am sure your con- 
science tells you, that you will never merit 
heaven through your good works. Next, I 
preach that, as you are King of France, no 
man should have power over you; but the 
ministers you are accustomed to hear, sub- 
ject you to the Pope of Rome, which I will 
never do.” His majesty, whom this reply 
had pleased, jokingly answered, “ Very good, 
you shall be my minister!” and addressing 
him as “father,” assured him of his protec- 
tion. Louis proved true to his word; in 
1621, when St. Jean d’Angeli was con- 
quered by the king’s military, he particularly 
commanded Lord de Vitri, one of his generls, 
to provide for the safety of Mr. Welch. 
The officer caused him and his family to be 
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brought to Rochelle, after which, in the 
king’s name, he provided him with the 
necessary means for continuing his journey. 

As Mr. Welch found his health rapidly 
failing, and was told by his physicians that 
the air of his native land alone could restore 
him, he returned, in 1622, to visit England ; 
but its reigning prince was too narrow mind- 
ed a man to treat him with the generosity 
of the French monarch. James feared the 
influence of a man in the last stages of con- 
sumption, and refused him permission to re- 
turn to Scotland. Madame Welch, through 
the influence of a number of her mother’s 
relations, obtained admission st court, to in- 
tercede for her husband, when the following 
conversation took place, which will best show 
her spirit. 

When she, in reply to the king’s inquiry 
who her father was, spoke the name of Knox, 
James exclaimed, “Knox and Welch! the 
devil never made that match.” “ Very like, 
sire,” she drily replied, “ for we never asked 


A SKETCH. 


his advice.” He wished particularly to kno 
how many children her father had left, ap 
whether they were lads or lasses, At hp, 


reply, that but three children yet survive: 


and those were all lasses, he raised jy) 
hands and exclaimed, “ God be praised! j, 
if there lived three sons of Knox, I eoy\; 
never enjoy my three kingdoms in peace.” 
When she again endeavored to obtain his 
permission for her husband to return y 
Scotland, and he, with his habitual rude. 
ness, replied, “Give him his native air: 
give him the devil!” “Give that to you 
hungry courtiers!” said she, offended at his 
profaneness. But when he at length said, 
that her husband might return to his native 
land, provided he would promise submissicy 
to the newly appointed bishop of the country, 
Madame Welch, quickly raising her apron 
towards him, retorted, in the true spirit of 
her father, “ With your leave, sire, rather 
would I receive his head in this apron.” 


Madame Welch died at Ayr, January, 1625 





A SKETCH. 


It was midnight. A mother sat by the 
couch of her dying child, listening anxiousiy 
to its breath as it came and went with a 
gentle respiration, and ever and anon rais- 
ing her tearful eyes to the dial, whose fleet- 
ing moments proclaimed, in language not to 
be misinterpreted, that the spirit of her child 
would soon make its exit to a fairer clime. 
The glorious orb of night, with her full 
smiling face, sailing through the blue, star- 
paved vault of heaven, with not a cloud or 
passing vapor to obstruct her passage, shone 
brightly through the vine-latticed window, 
imparting to the sleeping flowers a rich 
mellow hue; and vieing in brightness with 
the light of a solitary lamp, that shed its 
flickering rays upon the little sufferer. 


All was calm and tranquil without; not a 
sound occurred to disturb the solemn still- 
ness of the hour, save the gentle music of 
a murmuring waterfall ; or at intervals the 


sweet, sad song of the solitary nightingale, 
breathing his vesper hymn upon the mii- 
night air. 

But the beauties of nature had now no 
charm for that stricken mother ; every thought 
was upon her boy; for she knew that ere 
the morning dawned, that ere the sun again 
commenced his daily course, she would be 
childless widow ; that all she held dear upon 
earth would be snatched from her embrace 
by the relentless hand of death. 

Oh! who can describe the anguish of that 
mother’s heart, as she bent over that cherub 
form, so soon to be au inhabitant of a brighter 
sphere, and imprinted warm kisses on that 
marble brow so soon to be cold in death; te 
be torn from her affectionate embrace, to be 
laid low in the cold, damp chambers of the 
grave; upon that pale and wasted cheek, 
where she had but lately marked the rich 
glow of health and beauty mantling, and 
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upon which she now so tenderly lavished the 
yearnings of a mother’s love, would the loath- 
some worm soon hold his banquet. 

As these thoughts passed in quick succes- 
sion through her mind, as she realized that 
this change must soon take place, the foun- 
tain of her tears broke up, and the full tide 
of a mother’s love gushed forth, and fell fast 


- and unrestrained upon the face of her boy, 
- which disturbed his quiet slumber. 


an dyes 


Gently opening his eyes and giving her a 


look of unutterable love, which the icy hand 


of death had no power to chill, with the last 
effort of expiring nature, in a voice like the 
gentle sighings of the summer’s breeze, he 
softly whispered, “I’m dying, mother; yes, I 
feel that this is death. 

“Weep not for thy boy; dry up those 
tears, dear mother. I cannot bear thy grief. 
My Father calls me home ; look—see yonder 
bright and shining throng of angels, clothed 
in flowing robes of dazzling white; hark— 
what sweet, enchanting music; see—they 
beckon, they callme away. Farewell—fare- 
well—dear mother, I must go.” 

Earnestly had that devoted mother prayed, 
that her child might be spared, to be her 
solace and counfort. 

He was her earthly all." In him was 
centred her fondest, her brightest hopes. 


| She had prayed that this cup might pass 


from her; she had felt, at times, this affliction 
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almost too heavy for her to bear; but when 
she realized that it was from the hand of 
Hfin whose mercy and wisdom cannot err; 
who never afflicts but in love; and whoseeka 
in this way to draw our affections from earth, 
and to place them upon heaven, she mur- 
mured not, but calmly strove to be resigned 
to his will. 

As she knelt by the couch of her child, 
with his hands already damp with the dews 
of death, clasped within her own, and prayed 
that she might be reconciled with the dis- 
pensation of heaven, that holy calm, which a 
trust in Divine Providence imparts, stole o’er 
her soul, and she prayed long and fervently. 

When she again looked upon her boy, it 
was to look upon the face of the dead. 

A change had passed over that lovely 
countenance ; the spirit had flown. Death 
had severed the last cord that bound it to 
earth; without a sigh or a struggle it had 
passed away. There he lay, lovely in death 
—a study for a painter. An angelic smile 
hovered on his lovely lips; his large, dark 
eyes partly closed, as if taking a farewell 
glance of earth; while the whispering 
zephyrs stole silently through the open case- 
ment, bearing upon their tiny wings the odor 
of a thousand wild flowers, and sportively 
played as if in mockery of death, with the 
silken curls that shaded in rich profusion his 
snowy brow. 
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Be kind to thy father, for when thou wert young, 
Who loved thee so fondly as he? 

He caught the first accents that fell from thy tongue, 
And joined in thy innocent glee. 

Be kind to thy father, for now he is old, 
His locks intermingle with gray ; 

His footsteps are feeble, once fearless and bold ; 
Thy father is passing away. 


Be kind to thy mother, for lo! on her brow 
May traces of sorrow be seen ; 

Oh! well may’st thou cherish and comfort her now, 
For loving and kind has she been. 

Remember thy mother,—for thee she will pray, 
As long as God giveth her breath; 

With accents of kindness, then, cheer her lone way, 
E’eu to the dark valley of death. 


ee 


Be kind to thy brother—his heart will have dearth, 
If the smile of thy joy be withdrawn ; 
The flowers of feeling will fade at their birth 
[f the dew of affection be gone. 
Be kind to your brother—whoever you are ; 
The love of a brother shall be 
An ornament purer and richer, by far, 
Than pearls from the depth of the sea. 


Be kind to thy sister—not many may know 
The depth of true sisterly love; 

The wealth of the ocean lies fathoms below 
The surface that sparkles above. 

Thy kindness shall bring to thee many sweet hours, 
And blessings, thy pathway to crown ; 

Affection shall weave thee a garland of flowers, 
More precious than wealth or renown. 
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THE DOVE OF THE STORM. 


BY DORA 


Gently and quietly the night folded its 
wings over a pleasant home among the 
Green Mountains, where a happy circle were 
gathered around a blazing fire of maple 
wood. It was one of those old fashioned 
home-steads of which every one has a bright 
ideal; tal] trees bent over it as if to shelter 
the young hearts that beat happily under the 
roof, and peacefully, even as the birds that 
sung to them through the long summer days, 
dwelt the little mountaineers in their se- 
cluded homes. Their parents had been about 
a week on a visit to friends at a distance, 
though it was mid-winter, and the broad 
evergreen forests were thickly covered with 
snow. They were not the people who spend 
in pleasure the loveliest season God gives 
us, for little thought could they take of jour- 
neying for amusement, when the rich fruit 
and waving grain was ripening fast for them 
to gather. 

It was the farmer’s season for flitting, now ; 
the harvest moon had long since waned, 
and left rich stores in barn and granary. 
There were stalworth boys to leave at home 
who knew right well what was needful—and 
the parents had not feared to leave the little 
band alone without any protection but their 
own innocence and the care of Him in whom 
they trusted. 

Trained as they had been to brave all 
storm and danger, caring lightly for either, 
the hardy children had enjoyed the indepen- 
dence of being left to take care of themselves, 
as James Graham’s expression is, and now 
they were recounting all the home duties 
they had faithfully performed, for the absent 
ones were expected home that night, and 
each little heart beat happily in the con- 
sciousness of having done right. 

“ Well,” said James, * I guess father don’t 
expect to find all the corn husked when he 
gets home.” 

“ No, nor the old shed boarded up so nice- 
ly,’ said Richard, 


MONEILLE, 


“ What have you got totell father, Annie» 
said James to a little gentle creature, why 
looked like a white morning-glory with jy 
eyes. 

“ Oh, I shall tell him how good we've 4) 
been, and how I helped you to feed the lam) 
every day.” 

* You'll tell him we’ve all been good, too 
won’t you, cousin Marian?” asked Richard, 
for the roguish boy began to remember cer. 
tain instances of his teasing and fun, which 
he thought might not sound very well in the 
account. 

A gay and brilliant girl was cousin Marian, 
who had escaped from the dull restraint of 
city life for a little while to enjoy the tree. 
dom she loved. Ob, it was strange how ste 
could leave a sphere of gaiety and fashion, 
where she was the brightest star, to sit o 
that old stone hearth in the farmer’s kitchen, 
and crack butter-nuts, or help to pare apples, 
till her little white hands looked black 
enough; she was so gifted, and so kind, « 
winning to all; and then as James said, sie 
was a first rate hand at making candy and 
popping corn. 

But Marian Norville was not gentee]—io- 
deed she wasn’t; for she had rather play the 
romping gates of the country girls, or coast 
with James Graham of a moonlight night, 
than dance the bewitching Polka in ler 
splendid city home ; and why should she not! 
for the shadows of old bending trees trem: 
bled on the frozen lake, for the moon shipes 
brighter there than in a crowded room, on 
beauty which God did not make. Perhiaps, 
too, Marian had holier thoughts than those 
of mere enjoyment, for every night she 
had gathered the children around her, and 
with them repeated a prayer so earnest in 
its few simple words, that their young eye 
closed reverently as they knelt, and all her 
mirth and gaiety was for a few moments for- 
gotten. 

Now as she sat on a rude, low seat, with 
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| wreathed with the falling snow. 
; usual in that lonely place to see strangers 
passing thus at night, and the ever restless 
- Richard exclaimed— 
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,nnie’s sweet face resting in her lap, the 


glowing fire-light lit up her face with the 


- truest gladness, as she answered Richard— 
« Yes, coz, you’ve been good almost all the 


* time, and—” 


While she was speaking, the whole group 
was startled by a low, distinct rapping on a 
ow pane, and there, with its white breast 
pressed close against the glass, was a trem- 


bling dove, picking the frost covered window, 


as if he plead for shelter from the driving 
storm. All the children ran eagerly to the 
door, and Richard laid the dove gently and 
carefully in Marian’s hand. The flickering 
light of the candle shone far out on the lone- 
ft road, and dimly showed two figures all 
: It was un- 


« You carry in the dove and warm it, and 
| mean to run out and see who they are.” 

Beautiful looked the half frozen dove to 
the kind ones who had rescued it. As it 
nestled close in Marian’s bosom, the gleam 
in its opening eyes seemed almost human— 
so earnestly it told of quiet gratitude and 
content. They smoothed the ruffled white 
plumes, caressingly talking all the while to 
« Dovie,” asif it knew their meaning, They 
scarcely heeded the entrance of Richard till 
he said— 

“ Those folks were beggars, and wanted we 
should keep ’em over night, but I told ’em, 
as father always does, that every town took 
care of its poor, and if they had staid at home, 
they needn’t suffer.” 


“ Who are they ? how did they look? where — 


did they come from ?” inquired all at once. 

“ Oh, they looked bad enough; there was 
an old man, and a girl not so big as Marian, 
and they came from some place down below, 
that I never heard of before. The old codger 
said he was going to see his brother up 
North, but I guess he made up that story.” 

“Why, Dick, I didn’t think you'd turn off 
an old man and a poor shivering girl, in such 
a night as this;’ and as James spoke he 
went to the window, adding, “1 don’t think 
father and mother will come, it storms so; 
and if they are on the way, they will put up 
somewhere.” 


“The old man’s breatn smelt of rum,” 
answered Richard, “ and if he can buy that, 
he can buy lodging. 1 did pity the poor 
girl, to be sure, for when I told them the 
tavern was two miles off, she said * Oh, dear, 
that seems a great ways,’ but then father 
says its only encouraging folks to drink, if 
you do anything for them when they wander 
about so.” 

Richard did, indeed, repeat an oft-heard 
sentiment of his father’s when he said this, 
for though a worthy man in most respects, 
Graham was one of them who “ remember 
the poor,” only so far as the sufferers are good 
and virtuous, and struggling hard to support 
themselves, 

But holier teachings of his wife had given 
the children other and better feelings, and 
Richard’s conscience smote him when little 
Annie quietly said, “ mother wouldn’t have 
sent them away, if the man did drink rum.” 

“ You promised usa story, cousin Marian,” 
said Richard, glad to turn from a painful 
subject; “ tell us one about old times; | like 
those best.” “Tell us about a war,” said 
James. “ About Indians,” said Fred. “ About 
when you was a little girl like me,” said 
Annie. “Tell us about something you never 
told us before,” said a quiet boy in one 
corner. 

If the gifled Marian had one power in per- 
fection, it was that highly-valued but rare 
gift of telling stories. ‘There wasa long, low 
seat in the kitchen, which they called a 
“settle ;” it answered the purpose of a wood- 
box and sofa in the winter evenings, end 
being painted bright red and varnished, it 
looked hike a good-natured, laughing face, in 
front of the fire. On this the children used 
to sit for hours and listen to cousin Marian’s 
enchanting stories, which were usually the 
thrilling realities of history dressed in her 
own glowing thoughts. 
cited.an old fairy tale or some jegion of early 
times ; but to-night the white plumed dove 
lay lovingly by her, and her eyes rested 
sadly on its trembling breast, as it uttered 
those low, moaning sounds, which nothing on 
earth equals in plaintive sadness, 
heart beat time to the mournful notes, for 
there were more noble feelings striving 
against her woman's fearfulness; thoughts 
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of the poor sufterers in that wild storm, of 
their peril, and it might be the cause of their 
death. 

She rose resolutely, and said, “ I’m going 
to find those beggars,” and as she spoke she 
began to wrap a shawl around her, while 
her lovely face glowed with courageous 
feeling. 

* Don’t go,” pleaded little Annie, “ you’ll 
be buried up in the snow.” 

* God will take care of me, Annie,” she 
answered, laying the blue-eyed dove in the 
child’s lap. 

“You shall not go alone, cousin Marian,’ 
said Richard, whose better feelings were al! 
awakened by a little reflection. 

“T'll carry the lantern,” said James, for a 
rough boy as he was, he knew the peril of 
such an errand. 

While they are hastily wrapping coats 
round them, we will follow the beggars on 
their lonely path. 

* ¥ * * * 

“ That house looked something like our old 
home, didn’t it pa?” said the pale, sad-heart- 
ed girl, as she looked back on the lighted 
house where shelter had been refused them. 
**Oh! how I wish we were back where we 
used to live,” she added, as the old man 
walked on silently. 

“ You have forgotten, hav’nt you, that the 
old place don’t belong to us now,” he an- 
swered harshly ; “don’t worry about it, for 
we can’t help it now.” 

** [ know it,” she said sadly, “ we have no 
house any where.” Oh! how mournfully those 
simple words were spoken, bearing the tale 
of a young heart crushed and blighted, of 
young hopes chilled forever. It touched even 
the heart of the hardened father, and he 
drew his motherless child close to his side, 
murmuring “ poor dove, poor Isabel.” Aye, 
the beggar-girl bore that proud name, and 
she had graced it in happier days, when her 
father was an honored and trusted man— 
when the noblest vessel on the broad lakes 
was his own—before rum had ruined a god- 
like intellect, and wasted a princely fortune. 

It was dark now in those forsaken hearts 
even as on God’s earth, and their path was 
lost ; faster came down the blinding snow, 
and in their utter desolation the wanderers 


at last sat down, unable to proceed and ween 
with exertion. And now the neglected Iss, 
bel lay folded in the bosom of the fi:ho, 
whose fallen fortunes she had so devote), 
shared, and hot tears fell from his eyes hd 
her pale face. “ Isabel, darling, can you ,. 
give me that I deprived you of love a 
home, and every thing on earth? can re 
forgive me for being a drunkard ?” 

“Oh, father, do not talk of those thing 
now ; I am happy in dying with you, deg 
dear father !” 

Shadowy phantoms gathered dimly aroun; 
the repenting man, pointing far back to , 
lost home and character, to the grave of ; 
broken-hearted wife, and to the fast closing 
eyelids of his gentledaughter. Broken words 
of agony and contrition mingled with the 
hollow dirge, that the old trees sung over the 
dying. 

Isabel’s eyes were shut; the father knew 
it by bending his cheek down until it touched 
her’s, and he felt almost glad that he saw 
not the closing of those beautiful eyes; » 
many a weary day their light had cheered 
him since poverty and drunkenness hai 
driven him out to beg for daily bread ; they 
were clear and blue as the waters of their 
own beloved lake, and they ever looked kin‘. 
ly on. Now they were closed—the eyes of 
her weary spirit were opened, and she saw 
such white winged angels as had often float- 
ed dimly through her dreams, and sun-bright 
flowers and gushing fountains, and dwellings 
of wondrous beauty were before her. 

There they are perishing—though Isabel 


_had earnestly longed to die, as she revives a 


little from the death lethargy, she nestles 
closer to her father’s bosom like an innocent 
dove, and feels it is hard to lay down a young 
life there in the dreary tempest, so far from 
all human sympathy—and once more she 
gazes round and sees the wild storm-clouds 
parting slowly ; and one star trembling in its 
distant home. No, it is not a star—'tis a 
light, and there are sounding footsteps and 
voices near. 

The father roused himself at her hurried 
words, but they were too nearly exhausted 
to call for help. Marian heard a faint cry as 
of one perishing ; it was just like the moan- 
ingofadove. “Here, Richard, this way with 
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the lantern,” she exclaimed, as she bounded 
over the s10W drift, by which the wanderers 
lay. They sawa bright face bending tencer- 
ly over them, and felt that life was yet theirs. 
Marian seemed suddenly gifted with skill and 
energy to restore them, and the boys could 
hardly believe they saw their wild cousin in 
the snow-wreathed figure before them. She 
ured warm cordials on the colorless lips 

of the old man, while James took the light 
figure of Isabel in his arms, and wrapped her 
in his own coat. She smiled faintly in grat- 
jtude, and entreated hin to go to her father, 
but he was already standing by his preserver, 
anxiously inquiring for his daughter. And 
now the whole party heard the sound of ap- 
proaching aay -bells, and Richard joyfully 
exclaimed, “’Tis father and mother !”— 
Though startled to see so strange a group by 
the roadside, the parents soon understood all, 
and the old man was comfortably placed in 
the sleigh, while the rest followed in its track 
homeward, James would not give up his 
rescued charge, and leaning on his strong 
arm, with cousin Marian’s ever joyous words 
of hope in her ear, Isabel felt like one waking 
to a new life. 


THE ROSES 





ARE GONE. 
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It was late on that eventful night when the 
blazing tire went out on the hearth, and all 
were asleep. In vain they sought for the 
rescued dove; it had flown, none knew 
whither, fr little Annie had fallen asleep 
while the others were away. 

Morning brought new bloom to Isabel, but 
not so to her father. A few days he linger- 
ed, and those who watched tenderly by the 
dying, saw the flashing forth of a glorious 
intellect even in decay. When the next 
Sabbath sun was setting, his sun of life went 
down also. 

And what became of the orphan, Isabel ? 
They took the sweet bird to their own nest, 
and she became a gentle sister for the little 
Annie, a beloved daughter to her protectors, 
and when five bright summers had flown 
lightly by, she became the happy wife of 
James Graham. 

Never was a bridal graced by a fairer guest 
than the light-hearted and lovely Marian ; 
and though the white dove never returned 
to nestle in her bosom again, she always 
called Isabel—in the language of her own 
heart—the Dove or tue Srorm. 
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THE ROSES 


The roses are gone, their empire is o'er, 

Aud many who saw them may see them no more; 
Yet little it recks that we mourn their decay, 

For we are as fragile, and fleeting as they. 


What came with the roses ? swect hopespringing forth, 
Mid the sunbeams of heaven, the blossums of earth, 
And the song of the birds, and the breath of the flowers, 
Awakening a dream of life’s sunniest huurs. 


What came with the roses? dear thoughts of delight, 
That feared not extinction, that dream’d not of blight ; 
And the trust that bad wither’d, the joy that was lost, 
Forth springing again, but again to be cross‘d. 


What came with the roses? the promise of truth ; 
And the love that haunts ever the spirit of youth— 
Ere the heart learns to school its wild throbs of delight, 
Ere the storms of the world pour their withering blight 


What went with the roses? hope, chilled to despair, 
With all its bright visions, uke fabrics in air ; 

We felt they were lonely |! we knew they must go, 
Yet that doth not weakeu one pulse of our woe. 


ARE GONE. 
What went with the roses? the love of long years, 
That kindled in sun-hine, has withered in tears ; 


And the joy that we deemed in a moment to clasp, 
Hath fled like a shade and eluded our grasp. 


What went with the roses? the bark o’er the sea, 
With its treasures of loved ones—the leaf from the tree, 
The earliest reft—in our pathway is shed, 

And the birds of the spring-time are silent or fled. 


The breeze took the roses, nor took them alone, 
There are fair ones, and loved ones, as suddenly gone 
And the last of your leaves have been shed o'er the bier, 
Where their scent cannot charm, their beauty not cheer. 


Alas! naught is permanent here ; 
Each joy brings its price, the fast following tear ; 
And the smile that is lighting our features to-day, 


it is thus! 


Ere to-morrow may pass into darkness away. 


Yet roses may wither, and pleasures may fly, 

But somewhat there is that can fade not nor die 5 
And like the sweet perfume that doth not depart, 
Are the feelings that change not within the deep heart. 
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OR, ONCE ONE I8 TWO, 

A gentleman travelling in Europe, relates The minister received his accounts, by: [ 

that he one day visited the Hospital of Ber- thinking it a duty to secure a person w) thin 

lin, where he saw a man whose exterior was might probably be a defaulter, he cause, E vard 

very striking. His figure tallandcommand- him to be arrested, and put his accounts into parr 

ing, was bending with age, but more with the hands of one of his secrataries, for inspece JB bya 

sorrow ; the few scattered hairs which re- tion, who returned them the day after, wit) caus 

mained on his temples, were white, almost the information that the deficiency aroe JB harn 

as the driven snow, and the deepest melan- froma miscalculation; that in multiplying, him 

choly was depicted on his countenance. On Mr. Lange had siid once one is two, instea; PS anata 

inquiring who he was, and what brought him of once one is one. The poor man was itp. of u 

there, he started as if from sleep, and after mediately released from confinement, bis ac. deca 

looking round him, began with slow and counts returned, and the mistake pointed const 

measured steps to stride the hall, repeating out. During his imprisonment, which lasted and { 

in a low but audible voice, “Once one is but two days, he had neither eaten, drank, of m 

two—once one is two.” Now and then he nor taken any repose—and when he appesr- the d 

would stop and remain with his arms folded ed, his countenance was pale as death. (n will | 

or his breast, as if in contemplation, for some receiving his accounts, he was a long time ovod 

minutes, then again resuming his walk, he silent, then suddenly awakening, as if from there 

continued to repeat * once one is two—once a trance, he repeated, **once one is two,” > tainet 

one is two.” His story, as our traveller un- He appeared to be entirely insensible of his been 

derstood it, is as follows :— situation; would neither eat nor drink, un- mer | 

Conrad Lange, collector of the revenues less solicited, and took notice of notiing that flowe 

of the city of Berlin, had long been known passed around him. Whilst repeating his swee| 

as a man whom nothing could divert from accustomed pirase, if any one corrected hin how 1 

the paths of honesty. Scrupulously exact in by saying “once one is one,” he was te- in all 

all nis dealings, and assiduous in the dis- called fora moment, and said, ‘ah, right; how 

charge of his official duties, he had acquired once one is one,” and then resuming his B onrev 

the good-will and esteem of all who knew walk, he continued to repeat, “once one is JR fruits, 

him, and the confidence of the minister of two.” He died shortly after the traveller lett © rotted 

finance, whose duty it is to inspect the ac- Berlin. eb 

counts of all officers connected with the This affecting story abounds with lessons of ind 
revenue. On casting up his accounts at the of instruction. Alas! how easily is the hu- rustle 

close of a particular year, he found a deficit man mind thrown off its “balance,” espe- q unreg 

of 10,000 ducats. Alarmed at this discovery, cially when it is stayed on this world only, ed on 
he went to the minister, presented his ac- and has no experimental knowledge of the E have | 
counts, and informed him that he did not meaning of the injunction of scripture, to F bearin 
know how it had arisen, and that he had cast all our cares on Him who careth for us, © of isia 
been robbed by some person bent on his ruin. and who heareth even the young ravens cry. © and d: 
brane] 
‘ many 
Ne eee rene ee mount 
i. ited at 
7 It is always safe to learn, even from our One moral principle fixed in the mind, is er 
enemies—seldom safe to venture to instruct, more valuable than a thousand abstract prin- " “ 
even our friends. ciples of scieuce. of wh 
the gr 
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» how many flowers have 
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[ have often thought, amongst many other 
things, that the Elegy in a Country Church- 
yard, though hackneyed to satiety as far as 


parrot words from parrot lips go, is pervaded 


by a philosophy, sublime and touching, be- 
cause speaking great universal truth, whose 
harmony is only limited by the capacity of 
him who listens. Gray knew, as most great 
natures know as if by intuition, how much 
of universal power flows on to waste and to 
decay ; and how little has yet been done to 
conserve all the great elements fashioned 
and given for the exaltation and happiness 
of man both spiritually and materially. But 
the divine part of progress is, that it is and 
will be one grand conservation of all that is 
ovod and beautiful. How many sunsets 
there have been that, sinking on the moun- 
tain-tops and on the ocean pathway, have 
been lost to thousand eyes; how many sum- 
mer winds have been one great breath of 
flowers, and yet have wasted under the great 
sweep of heaven, lost to the senses of man ; 
how many summer days have passed away 
in all their glory unenjoyed by million men ; 
drooped to earth 
unreverenced by the eyes of man ; how many 


F fruits, luscious, grateful, and tempting, have 


rotted from the ‘clustering branch and welt- 
ered on the ground; how many an acre wide 
of indigenous fruitfulness has grown sear and 
rustied in the autumn winds, uncropped and 
uuregarded ; how many fountains have flow- 
ed on and yet untasted; how many rivers 
have for ages swept onward to the ocean, 
bearing on their bosoms green pastoral slips 
of islands, winding through rich savannahs, 
and darkened here with sylvan roof of broad 
branched trees, and yet all lost to man; how 
many leagues of earth, savanual, prairie, 
mountain and forest, are yet waste, uninhab- 
ited and drear; and in their soil how much 


force of nature perishes and is latent—and 
yet what are all these to the great tragedy 


Man, 
How 


of whatis lost and waste of man! 
the greatest wonder-work of nature! 


WORST TRAGEDY. 


S WORST TRAGEDY.—A STORY OF ENGLISH LIFE. 


many elements of his divinity have sunk to 
earth unknown; how much of his great 
poetry of heart, how much of noble honesty, 
how much of truth, how much disregard of 
self, how much of charity, how much of an- 
gel-service, gone, unknown, and all without 
a sign—unless it be that heaven keeps regis- 
ter of excellence! And vet—and yet— 
these are not so much tragedy, as that man, 
with capacity for thought, with capacity for 
knowledge, with capacity for truth, should 
sink with these subline elements to earth 
untaught. This is indeed EARTH'S WORST 
TRAGEDY ! 

Of all the baby children in a far off coun- 
try village, none was ruddier, or had a braver 
heart, than little Joe Beech. His father 
was a decent man, though nothing more than 
a poor laborer, receiving his weeks’ wages 
every Saturday night. His garden was the 
most thriving in the village ; 
cropped, and worked, 
neighbors roared round the smithy fire, or 
brawled in the ale-house ; 
and kept a few ducks and geese in the vil- 
lage pool. But then there were seven young 
children, and these made the loaf a scanty 
one. So as soon as little Joe, for he was the 
eldest, could take care 
off all summer-time with the cow in the 


for he dug, and 
whilst many of his 


and he had a cow, 


of himself, he was 


lanes, letting it pasture under the broad 
hedgerows, whilst he cut for fodder the yrass 
above its reach, and filled an old bag which 
his father fetched at night. 
Many a summer morning, whilst the 
ploughman was at his work, there would be 
sure to come up some thought about little 
Joe as well. next little Jad 
was able to herd the cow, and fill the bag, 
Joe was sent to school. For the first week 
he did not like schoo! a bit; all was so dull 
and irksome there; but by chance hearing a 


travelling pedlar read some scrap of news 


So soon as the 


out of an old newspaper to his father, he 
took to the old thumbed schoolbook, and in a 
week was up at the top of the A B C class, 
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It was observable that most of the village 
lads got on pretty sharply, till they reached 
the Testament-class. In that they all stuck 
fast, for the truth was, the Testament was 
the fullest extent of the master’s learning ; 
and over this he so hesitated, droned, and 
often fell asleep, that as sure as a boy began 
to spell out tie Gospel of St. Matthew, or 
St. John he took to playing the truant out 
of school, or the tyrant in it. However, Joe 
got on so sharply, that by harvest he could 
spell words of two syllables, and might soon 
have reached the sticking-fast place of the 
Testament, but that his father met with a se- 
vere accident, was confined to his bed, and 
little Joe, after a six weeks’ schooling, had 
to help the common funds by herding cattle 
fora farmer. It was a sad sorrow to the 
little lad; he had hoped by winter time to 
read as well as the pedlar. So from day to 
day he was solitary on the uplands with his 
cattle, and time seemed very weary, and the 
hours very long. One day as be was herd- 
ing within range of a coppice, his eyes 
wearily ranging round the horizon, some- 
times following the flight ofa bird or the 
shadows of the sun, he saw a bunch of hazel- 
nuts dipping from their leaves. He looked, 
and looked again—not caring to pluck, but 
rather seeing beauty in their shape and hue. 
Next day he brought a piece of old wood, 
and carved a rude copy of the bunch. ‘Then 
on another piece of wood he carved it with 
its toliage; very rude to be sure, but this 
was better than idleness, So on from the 
hazel-nuts to other things, a bird, a cow, a 
dog, till Joe Beech’s “ knife work’’ was quite 
in request among the village lads. After a 
long illness, that made a heavy doctor's bill, 
Joe's father got to work again; and when in 
a year or two the few debts were lessened, 
the lad went back to school. His narrow 
earnings could be ill spared; but then Joe 
had been so good, that his father could not 
keep him from his wish of letting Joe read 
as well as the pedlar, or even cipher as well 
as the exciseman. So Joe went back to 
school, and into the A BC class; for what 
littie he had learnt had been long forgotten, 
Yet he went on bravely now, till the Testa- 
ment was begun; then, like the others, he 
stuck fast, for what the master could not 


teach, the scholars could not learn ; ang t 

the lad, ignorant as he was, pretty soon kijoy 
So he played truant with the rest, ang ,; 
this the old man never complained, he ¢ , 
sleep the longer. One day the excise,,. 
coming his rounds, crossed the churchyay 
and stopped at the school-house. 

“ Well, schoolimaster,” says he, putting ji 
head in at the door, “ how dost thee get y: 
and how the lads ?” 

“ Why, I’m pretty sharp,” he answer 
“ considering the times. And the lads, why 
bless ye, they get on surprising. Halla 
boys, you fourth class, get up and show \, 
Tapp your learning Now—be quiet—sp¢) 
goose— goose, I say.” , 

* G—G-o—G-u-s-e,” spelt a boy. 

“Very good, Jack, go to the top of th 
class. I see you'll know goose when yu 
taste it. Now you third boy, spell apple 
pudding.” And the old man rubbed ji 
hands and looked triumphantly at the e. 
ciseman. 

“ H-a—” 

“ Hallo you there, Ned,’? Ned was abasi: 
ed, so the expert boy took up the word. 

“ Ap-el,” very good, “ p-u-ed-en—pui. 
ding.” 

“Very good boy, very good boy.* Wel, 
Mr. Tapp, getting on nicely, ain’t they *” 

* Well, 1 don’t know,” roared the excise. 
man, till he was red in the face; “in ny 
time, they spelt goose and apple-pudding 
differently.” 

“Ay! ay!” interrupted the old mao, 
* people’s got a new way for most things, anu 
for spelling in the bargain, I reckon.” 


The exciseman roared himself out of the 


school-house, and the whole way up the \)- 


lage street. And the wrong spelling ani 


the right spelling were matter for gossip th! 
night by the smithy fire, and on the ale 
house bench. And here the exciseman wen! 
so far as to expostulate with the churci- 


wardens, 


« Why, after all,” they argued, “ what ¢ 


lads want with larning? They’re bad enous! 
already, maister. And it don’t do to say * 





* A literal and unexaggerated fact, known in a cer 
tain village of Shropshire, that must be nameless. 
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j wor agin the squire’s and the college peo- 


E ple’s pinions.’ 
Whether Joe would have played the truant 


ond plotted paper after this I do not know; 
’ for his father getting wet, had a relapse, and 
| died a few weeks after this circumstance. 
’ Here was an end to all Joe’s prosp cts of 


Jearning, even had there been teachers; for 


g 
; 
e 
z 
4 


* of saving his mother from the parish. 
boarded at home, there was the patch of 


> he went forthwith to the plough, and to farm 
drudgery ; it was the only chance there was 
As he 


' garden ground and the.cow to see after, even 


when the day’s work was over; still, with 
all this, there was often a spare half-hour 
that might have been better spent than in the 


village street, or by the smithy fire, had 


' there been a school one degree above insult 


My 


tocommon sense, or one individual, recog- 
nizing the lofty destinies of man, willi gto 
rsise this miserable population out of 
brutishness and ignorance. 

It was a hard and dreary winter after the 
poor ploughman’s death, and want and sor- 
row were in his widow’s household. One 
night of it, as young Joe was returning home 
late from helping to plough a distant field of 
the “school gift,” a wealthy farmer of the 
neighborhood overtook him. He was so in- 
toxicated that he could hardly guide his 
horse, and evidently without exactly recog- 
nizing the lad he stopped him, and bid him 
return up the lane half a mile or so, as he 
had dropped his purse. 

“And mind, my lad,” he roared, “ thee 
pick’st it all up, for though I dunna know 
how much there war int, some on’t may ’a 
dropped out.” 

Back young Joe trudged, carefully explor- 
ing the miry road as he went on, and found 
the canvass bag, just where the farmer had 
reckoned. No money could have dropped 
out, fora string was tied tightly round it; 
but it felt heavy, and Joe’s first impulse was 
to open it, just as any one of the village boys 
would have done. “But no,” thought the 
lad, “I won’t even untie the string, I won't 
even look, for that'll be half way to stealing, 
and I’ll be add honest.” So he grasped the 
purse tight in his hand, and trudged his way 
back, thinking, however, as he went along, 
how one of the pounds within would save the 
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pig at home from being sold to pay the rent, 
and make his poor mother’s wan face look 
glad. Joe's reward for the safe delivery of 
the purse was a lump of bread and cheese; 
but better was his lightness of heart all that 
week, ay, and many weeks after. The 
temptation withstood was a great lesson 
learnt—these lessons are always our divinest 
aud most lasting ones ! 

The very next Sunday, instead of casting 
down his eyes abashed upon the ground, he 
looked straight up into the squire’s lady's 
face as she walked haughtily up the church 
aisle; for the squire had lately returned to 
England, bringing with him several sons 
older than the plough lad. These boys, as 
village gossip said, “* were mighty learned ;” 
though the squire himself, as the exciseman 
had reported, intended to vote, when he got 
into parliament, against the nation educat- 
ing Clod-hoppers, but if it would like to grant 
a million or two to the colleges, he’d say 
something. 

Be this it as it may, one of these youths, 
said to be the most learned of the squire’s 
sons, and the one he destined for his three 
sinecure livings, was usually he who spoke 
roughest and haughtiest to poor lads like Joe. 

One glorious spring morning, as Joe was 
ploughing a lonely upland field, the young 
squire rode up to a gate, by which the lad 
was turning his plough, and shouted out, 
* Hallo, you fellow, throw open the gate ;°’ 
and before the lad could move round his 
plough, there came a threat that the whip 
should be laid about him if he did not make 
haste. Joe obeyed, for it had been part of 
his servile teaching, to reverence all belong- 
ing to the parson or squire; but once more 
alone, he stood in moody silence by his 
plough, for nature taught him that his was 
the nobler spirit, crushed by what !—the 
want of learning. For say what you will, 
nature never yet endowed with her nobility, 
without consciousness of the investiture.— 
And in that minute as he stood, the lowlands 
stretching far away in all their beauty, the 
power of words, from that great scorn, seemed 
to have birth; and the daisy at his feet, the 
skylark above, the river like a silver thread 
winding round the landscape, were things 
that filled his heart, and not with sadness. 
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And from this hour, the new want of book- 
learning, the circumstances to bestow it, 
could not close wholly the eves fresh book 
of nature. He was a poet, and could tell of 
the daisy in verse, though he could not have 
read its little history. 

A dull round of years went by, chequered 
for the poor ploughboy with many cares and 
sorrows. Even great faculties like his were 
paralyzed by daily intercourse with one mo- 
notony of ignorance ; whereas had there 
been the least cherishing power to act upon 
what nature had so kindly given, these same 
faculties might have broadened out, not mere- 
ly into possible meditation, but into action, 
humanitary and divine. Noble honesty thus 
perished ; noble faculties were negative, and 
why?—because knowledge was denied. The 
beer-shop and the smithy were the only 
schools! As for the parson of the parish he 
only came now and thea to preach; few of 
the farmers around could read ; and the only 
learned people, those up at the hall, consid- 
ered the parish school-master, then enjoy- 
ing the fruits of his sinecure office, quite 
equal to the intellectual necessities of * clod- 
hoppers.” 

Yet witn all these drawbacks, Joe was 
known to be a clever fellow by the villagers. 
He could make them up a song on any occa- 
sion of a wedding, a christening, or a burial ; 
could carve the head of a spinning-wheel, or 
grandame’s chair, and even outrival the fine 
oak corbels and spandrels in the village 
church ; for nothing so pleased him, on such 
rare holidays as he had, as sitting in the old 
vestry to carve out angel’s wings, or knots 
of drooping carn, or groups of leaves on 
pieces of old oak, whilst eager village chil- 
dren clustered round. The circumstances, 
however, above all others, which preserved 
these great faculties through the deadening 
influence of surrounding ignorance, was his 
love for a village girl, for whom he carved a 
choice work-box, and the head of her spin- 
ning-wheel, and repeated, so that she might 
remember it all his be-t poetry, about daisies 
and birds and flowers; and this was very 
beautiful, for nature was its largest element. 

Well, with all this natural ability, Joe's 
learning got on slowly enough; not exactly 
because he could not read—for he now and 
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then picked up a stray lesson from a tray.) 
ling pedlar, or the exciseman as he ¢,,,, 
his rounds—but because he had no bx}. 
and out of his scanty wages, with his ,,. 
ther dependent on him, it was impossible , 
save. He had tried, but it was useless, 

One summer day, when Joe Beech ys, 
about eighteen, some errand took him up : 
the hall. As he was returning, he stops; 
before an open window to look into the ,, 
library, filled with books, but empty of 4 
readers. Some one spoke hastily, for 1) 
window looked on to the garden terrace, ay, 
turning round, Joe, to his consternation, te. 
held the squire’s lady and one of her guys. 
he who had called Joe “fellow” the yer, 
day his heart had been first filled with the 
music of God—poetry—and its first harmox; 
had rung round the petals of the daisy, 

* Well! what are you doing?” was ti 
lady’s question. 

Poor Joe stammered out something abou 
the “ mighty lot of books.” 

“ And what should you know about boo\s, 
my fellow 2?” asked the young squire, witi 
grin; “*{f should think a rasher of Lacy 
rather more in your way, eh? Ha! ha!” 

Joe moved onward and made no answer, 
though when he thought of ail his ignorance, 
and this bitter scorn of it, the tears rained 
down upon hishorny hands. Yet one good e.. 
fect arose out of it ;—it set him to think; ay 
after several days’ meditation, he resolve: 
to carve a choice bit of wood he had at houie, 
so that whenever he had a holiday, he could 
carry it to the far off town, and try to sell it, 
This exquisite piece of work was accvii- 
plished sooner than the holiday came, whic’ 
was not before Christmas; and then with i 
tied in his pocket handkerchief he set off on 
‘his great journey. After much bargaining, 
the labor of weeks was sold for a dozen shil- 
lings to a picture-dealer; and Joe, alter 
purchasing a few second-hand books that the 
exciseman long before had noted down fur 
him, took his way home very proud and 
happy, with his bundle tucked beneath his 
smock frock. After his long day’s walk the 
night came on dark, rainy, and tempestuows, 
so that he could hardly find his way along 
the well-known miry lanes, Still he got on 
so bravely that scarcely a mile of his journey 
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remained, though there yet lay between him 
and the village a broad and rapid brook, 
passed over by a narrow hand-bridge, whilst 
a few yards further down was a ford for 
wagons and horses. When Joe reached 
the bridge, he found her who knew his songs 


> s0 well waiting for him with a lantern; and 


+ he had just stopped to speak and take her 
> hand, and tell her of the joy of his heart, and 


how, presently, on the bright hearth they 
would untie the wondrous bundle, when some 


4 one rode rapidly down to the ford, and spurred 
* the unwilling horse into the rapid water. 


| In a moment there was a man’s wild cry, 


the floundering and snortings of the horse, 


' and the girl’s scream that it was the young 


equire. And what did Joe, untaught “ eater 


| of bacon” and “clod hopper’’ as he was! he 


disengaged himself from the clinging and 


‘terrified girl, forgot the precious bundle, 


which dropped from the narrow bridge into 
the rapid stream below, and, though he could 
not swim, plunged in. The horse was out 
of its depth, and the young man having lost 
his seat, had fallen with his foot entangled 
in the stirrup, and dragged by the horse, was 


repid'y sinking. Joe clutched him, bore him 


up, and clinging to the branch of an over- 
arching tree, held on, till some people from 
a few neighboring cottages came rushing to 
the spot, and rescued both from their perilous 
The young squire was insensible ; 
but Joe it was that could not stand upright 
when they lifted him on to the steep and 


position. 


slippery bank. The horse, in its fearful 
plunges, had kicked him fatally ; and Joe, 
instead of carrying hoine with buoyant heart 
his little mine of happiness and knowledge, 
was borne to a bed of death, though a linger- 
ing one of weeks, long hours of which he 
knew not a face around him. But in that 
interval haughty pride knelt by that bed re- 
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morsefully subdued; for here lay perishing 
those grand and noble elements that had 
prompted the magnificent heart of nature to 
save her child. Who, despising ignorance, 
can know the angel nature it despises ? 
And pray God give me power to tell man- 
kind this truth; and ever make it one great 
hymn, sovereign in the ears of humanity! 
By that poor bed knelt pitying villagers, tell- 
ing some story of his kindly heart; by that 
poor bed knelt little children, telling of ves- 
try-hours, when leaves were carved, and 
sheaves of drooping corn; by that poor bed 
knelt his broken-hearted mother, telling of 
love and duty and years of sufferance for her 
sake ; and by that poor bed knelt the village 
girl, long loved, and to astonishing and listen- 
ing ears whispered, soft and low, the rude 
but natural poetry of a heart so magnificent 
and divine by its great qualities. That such 
a nature perished untavght, this was indeed 
“ EaRTH’s worst TRAGEDY,” for here were 
elements of nature waste and lost ! 

The hand of the poor ploughboy rested in 
that of the young squire before he died. 

“Qh, sir,’’ he said, “never despise igno- 
rance, however lowly, for all of us have 
something of beauty and good within to be 
made better by merciful words and gentle 
teaching.” 

The grass waves long over the grave of 
the ploughboy, though pathways are made to 
it by many feet, the lightest and oftenest of 
which are children’s, who now in the young 
squire’s new, well-taught school, learn poor 
Joe’s poetry of the daisy and the cowslip, 
and in the summer evenings, when the angels 
in the tinted church window look glowingly 
on them, they say it over soft and slow, and 
think perhaps the waving grass keeps time 
with the recital. 


Howitt’s Journal. 





Tut Human Heart.—The velvet moss 
will grow upon the sterile rock ; the miseltoe 
flourish on the withered branch; the ivy 
cling to the mouldering ruin; the pine and 
cedar remain fresh and fadeless amidst the 
inutations of the dying year; and, Heaven 


be praised! something green, something 
beautiful to see and grateful to the soul, will 
in the coldest and darkest hour of fate, still, 
twine its tendrils around the crumbling altars 
and broken arches of the desolate temp!es of 
the human heart ! 










































98 NAPOLEON 


FROM 


NAPOLEON GOING TO WATERLOO, 


We saw two carriages approaching, ga'- 
loping, each with six horses. They disap- 
peared for an instant in a valley, then rose 
again at a quarter of a league’s distance from 
us. Then we set off running towards the 
town, crying “L’Empereur! L’Empereur !” 
We arrived breathless, and only preceding 
the Emperor by some five hundred paces. I 
thought he would not stop, whatever might 
be the crowd awaiting him, and so made for 
the post-house, when [ sunk down half dead 
from the running; but at any rate, I was 
there. 


In a moment appeared, turning the corner 
of the street, the foaming horses, then the 
postillions all covered with ribbons ; then the 
carriages themselves ; then the people follow- 
ing the carriages. The carriages stopped at 
the Post. I saw Napoleon. He was dressed 
in a green coat, with little epaulettes, and 
he wore the officers’ Cross of the Legion of 
Honor. I only saw his bust, framed in the 
square of the carriage window. His head 
fell upon his chest—that famous medallic 
head of the old Roman emperors. His fore- 
head fel] forward; his features immoveable, 
were of the yellowish color of wax, only his 
eyes appeared to be alive. Next him, on 
his left, was Prince Jerome, a king without 
a kingdom, but a faithful brother. He was 
at that period a fine young man of six-and- 
twenty or thirty years of age, his features 
regular and weil formed, his beard black, his 
hair elegautly arranged. He saluted in 
place of his brother, whose vague glance 
seemed lost in the future—perhaps in the 
past. Opposite the Emperor was Letort, his 
aide-de-camp, an ardent soldier, who seemed 
already to snuff the air of battle; he was 
smiling, too, poor fellow, as if he had long 
days to live. All this lasted for about a 
minute. Then the whip cracked, the horses 
neighed, and it all disappeared like a vision. 











BEFORE AND AFTER WATERLOO, 





NAPOLEON BEFORE AND AFTER WATERLOO. 


AN EYE-WITNESS,. 


NAPOLEON RETURNING FROM WATERLOO 


Three days afterwards, towards evening 
some people arrived from St. Quentin: they 
said that as they came away, they had hea; 
cannon. The morning of the 17th, a couric; 
arrived, who scattered all along the road the 
news of the victory. The 18th, nothing, 
The 19th, nothing, only vague rumors wer 
abroad, coming no one knew ‘whence, |; 
was said that the Emperor was at Brussel: 
The 20th, three men in rags, two wounded 
and riding jaded horses all covered with 
foam, entered the town, and were instantly 
surrounded by the whole population, ani 
pushed into the court yard of the town house, 
These men hardly spoke French. They 
were, I believe, Westphalians, belonging 
somehow to our army. ‘To all our questions, 
they only shook their heads sadly, and ended 
by confessing that they had quitted the field 
of battle at Waterloo at eight o’clock, and 
that the battle was lost when they came 
away. It was the advanced guard of the 
fugitives. We would not believe them. 
We said these men were Prussian spies. 
Napoleon could not be beaten. That fine 
army that we had seen pass could not be de- 
stroyed. We wanted to put the poor fellows 
in prison, so quickly had we forgotten 1813 
and ’14, to remember only the years which 
had gone before. 


My mother ran to the fort, where she 
passed the whole day, knowing it was there 
the news must arrive, whatever that news 
might be. During this time 1 looked out in 
the maps for Waterloo, the name of which 
even I could not find, and began to think the 
place was imaginary, as was the men’s ac- 
count of the battle. 

At four o'clock more fugitives arrived, 
who confirmed the news of the first comers. 
These were French, and could give all the 
details we asked for. They repeated all the 
others had said, only adding that Napoleon 
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q and his brother were killed. 


Bn 


a as : ; 
) he started a step back, and cried, “It is the 


/) Emperor.” 


‘ " my mother’s shoulder. 
a * Jeon, seated in the same corner, in the same 
uniform, his head on his chest as before. 
Perhaps it was bent a little lower, but there 
| was not a line in his countenance, not an 
? altered feature, to mark what were the feel- 
ines of the great gambler, who had just 
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7 This we could 
2 not believe- Napoleon might not be invinci- 
ble, invulnerable he certainly was. Fresh 
ews, more terrible and disastrous, continued 


+ocome in until ten o'clock at night. At 
ten o'clock at night we heard the noise of a 


P carriage. 
© went out with a light. 


It stopped, and the postmaster 
We followed him 


he ran to the door to ask fornews. Then 


I got on a stone bench, and looked over 
It was indeed Napo- 


) staked and lost the world. Jerome and Le- 


4 & tort were not with him now to bow and smile 


in his place. Jerome was gathering together 
the remnants of the army. Letort had been 
cut in two by acannon ball. Napoleon lifted 
his head slowly, looked around as if recoy- 
ering from a dream, and with his brief student 
voice said, 

“ What place is this!” 

* Villars-Coteret, sire.” 

“How many leagues from Soissone ?”’ 

“ Six, sire.” 

“ From Paris?” 

* Nineteen.” 

“ Tell the post-boys to go quick.” 

And he once more flung himself back into 
the corner of his carriage, his head falling on 
his chest. 

The horses carried him away, as if they 
had wings. The world knows what had 
taken place between these two apparitions 
of Napoleon. 





ORIGINAL. 


SONG. 


BY H. B. 


WILDMAN,. 


Come, love, let us fly to the green mountain-highlands, 
And join the gay sports of our own forest-home ; 
The breezes that blow from the balm-ecented islands— 
The birds that are singing, invite us to roam. 
Then let us away, like the sylphs, to the mountain, 
And mingle our notes with the songs of the grove ; 
The streamlet is gemm’d with the pearls of the fountain, 
And nature is chanting her anthem of love. 


O, come, my dear maiden, unbind from the willows 
Those chords that once tun’d with the wild mountain strain ; 
No more will we dream of the “ rude ocean billows,” 
But blushing unite in love’s chorus again ! 
The fields are all robed in bright tresses adorning, 
The lark with the thresher is tuning his lay, 
The flow’rs are all steeped in the dews of the morning, 
O, come, let us, love, to the mountains away. 














A PILGRIM AND A 





STRANGER. 


WORDS BY MRS. DANA. 


MUSIC ARRANGED EXPRESSLY FOR THE GARLAND BY 8. ASHMEAD, Esq. 
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2. |: There the sunbeams are ever shining, 


j: 1 am longing :j for the sight; 4 
Within a country unknown and dreary, 
I have been wand'ring forlorn and weary ; 
I'm a pilgrim, &c. 
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3. f: Of that country to which I'm going, 
j: My Redeemer * is the light; | ° 
There no sorrow, nor any sighing, 
Nor any sin there, nor any dying; 
I'm a pilgrim, &c. 
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THE ENGLISH TAX GATHERER. 


We are told that one of the principal 
privileges of an Englishman is having to pay 
taxes upon light, food, and raiment—taxes 
which oppress the poor and needy, and fall 
easily On the shoulders of the wealthy— 
which are assessed in an inverse proportion 

| to men’s inccmes, making those who have 
little, pay much, and those who have much, 

pay little. ‘Those who, by hard labor, earn a 

bare subsistence for their families, pay twenty 
| percent. on their income, while those who 

wallow in hereditary wealth, pay scarcely a 

quarter per cent. he fundamental princi- 
ole of English taxation is the sliding scale, 
' andasall taxes are made by the wealthy, 
their amount is contrived to decrease as the 
income increases, and increase as it dimin- 
ishes. 

Tax gatherers, like excisemen, enjoy a 
| notoriety by no means enviable. Generally 
" they are men of blunted and obtuse sensibilie 
' ties, who, ** dressed in a little brief authori- 
" ty,” take pleasure in grinding down default- 
ers, and seem, like Shylock, to long for the 
heart's blood of those unfortunale debtors 
who cannot meet their liabilities. 

Every village has its tax gatherer, and the 
| neat little village of Weston was blessed in 
_ being the especial charge of Mr. Thomas 
Cottell, who, though nature had somewhat 
stinted his upward growth, rejoiced in such 
unusual breadth of dimensions, as amply 
compensated, in the aggregate of quantity, 
for any deficiency of height. Cottell was a 
true specimen of his tribe, consequential, 
conceited, and ill-tempered—obsequious and 
fawning to the rich, tyrannical and over- 
bearing to the poor—firmly believing that 
ain was only another name for poverty, and 
that not to be rich was not to be virtuous— 
that a man’s moral character depended solely 
upon the punctuality with which he paid his 
taxes, and his chances of future happiness 
on the amount of his funded property. He 
had been long settled in the village, but was 
never known to have felt affection for any 
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but himself or his ugly cur Tiger, who was 
as celebrated for his rudeness to the poor 
cats of the neighborhood, as his master was 
for brutality to the poorer people. 

The plate represents the tax gatherer as 
dunning a poor widow, whose husband had 
died in the service of his country; and for 
which service she had applied for, and was 
expecting a pension, to which, as the widow 
of a naval officer, she was entitled. 

This application had not as yet resulted in 
the desired remittance. Many months had 
elapsed without her claim being either legal- 
ly recognized or positively denied. Still 
she had continued to reside in the cottage 
that had been the abode of her happy days, 
when cheered by the love of her father and 
husband. Its walls were endeared by many 
a tender recollection; it was a sad pleasure, 
a pleasing melancholy to live over again the 
scenes that were passed—-to sit where she 
had conversed with her lost friends, and to 
fancy that even then their spirits watched 
over and protected her. She might have 
found a cheaper residence, but the pleadings 
of her heart would not be resisted. 

Day after day would her ruthless tor- 
mentor call and threaten to institute proceed- 
ings against her. Poor Sarah suffered the 
curse of poverty in its bitterest form, for it 
subjected her to insult. She was too proud 
to borrow the money, and had no alternative 
but to bear in silence, and patiently wait her 
long expected pension. 

Cottell’s narrow mind seemed to exult in 
the misery he caused, whilst Sarah’s meek 
and resigned countenance would have no 
effect upon him. He would commence with, 
** Now, Mrs. Cooper, are you going to pay 
these taxes; or must I keep calling forever ? 
How many more times must I come ?” 

‘Indeed, Mr. Cottell, Iam sorry to give 
you so much trouble, but you know that | 
must soon get my pension allowed, and the 
arrears paid up, when I will not lose a mo- 
ment in settling with you,” 
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How do I know, ma’am, that you will get 
any pension? How do | know it is not all 
an imposition? Government don’t do things 
in that way, ma’am. Claims that have any 
foundation are admitted immediately, and so 
would your's if it had any.” 

Poor Sarah’s spirit was too much broken 





to resent even this insult, and she lifted },, 
eyes from the ground, exclaiming: « \.., 
shall 1 dot How am I to act?” . 

Fortunately, however, before the 
gatherer had resorted toany harsh measy;,. 
the desired relief came to the widow, ang < : 
was enabled to meet his demands, 
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fhe beautiful flowers which compose this 
genus, have been separated from Anemone, 
to which they are closely allied, on account 
of their carpels or caryopsides having feath- 
ery tails, while those of the true Anemones 
have tails which are not feathery. Though 
{ am in general averse to multiplying genera, 
as [ think every new name that is to be 
learnt adds greatly to the difficulties which 
the botanical or floricultural student has to 
surmount, yet 1 have adopted this distinct 
genus, because the grounds of distinction 
are such as can be easily ascertained with 
the naked eye; and as there are but few 
species in Pulsatilla, the finding a feathery- 
tailed carpel in any unknown species of 
Anemone will show that it must be one of 
these, and will thus help the student to dis- 
cover its specific name. Every species, both 
of Anemone and Pulsatilla, has what is 
called an involcure, consisting of three leaves 
joined together round the stem, at some 
distance below the flower; and in Pulsatilla 
these leaves have no footstalks, and form a 
kind of sheath round the stem. The leaves 
of all the species are much cut, and the 
plants are all more or lesshairy. The name 
of Pulsatilla is said to be from Pulso, to beat, 
from the plants growing naturally in ex- 
posed situations, where they are much beaten 
about by the wind. 

The large flower in the engraving is called 
Pulsatilla Patens, or the Spreading Pasque 
Flower. It is a very handsome species, with 
large, widely spreading flowers, which rise 
from the ground before the leaves, and ex- 
pand before the radical leaves are fully un- 
folded. The involeure is very large and 
cup-shaped. The other leaves rise from the 
root round the stem, and they are palmate, 


with the footstalks attached to the centro, 
The flowers are large, and either purple or 
cream-coloured ; the former being considered 
the species, and the latter the variety. T)\> 
plant is a native of Siberia. 
a foot high, and the flowers, like those of a)! 
this genus, appear in early spring. he 
name of Pasque-flower, indeed, intimates 
that these flowers appear about Faster, 
Like all the other species, it prefers a dry 
soil and an open situation. When the seeds 
are sown it is customary to rub them togeth- 
er between the hands to divest them of their 
feathery tails, which get entangled with 
each other, so as to render it difficult to 
separate the seeds, Some gardeners mix 
the seeds with a little fine sand before sow- 
ing for the same purpose. 

The little purple flower is called Pu/sa- 
tilla Vulgaris, or the Common Pasque 
Flower. It is this flower that has obtained 
for the genus the general name of Pasque- 
flower, from its flowering at Easter, which 
was formerly called Pasque in England, as 
it still is Paques in France, from the Paschal 
lamb having been eaten by the Jews at that 
season. 

The Pasque flower is common all over 
Europe in dry, sandy, or chalky soils; but it 
is never found unless the soil be quite dry, 
and the situation open. It will not live in a 
close or smoky atmosphere. The flower has 
rather a singular effect, from the long silky 
hairs that cover its deep purple sepals on the 
outside; particularly in Italy, where it is 
very abundant, and where the heat of the 
climate gives intensity to its color. The 
whole plant is acrid, and will raise blisters; 
and the juice of the flowers is said to dye 
paper green.—Mrs. Lovupon. 
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“THE 


Dear Reader,—Art thou a father or a mo- 

ther—and hast thou the precious gift of 
God,—a child? A child whom thou lovest 
with the tenderest affection, whose exist- 
ence and welfare are so blended with thine 
own, that thy sympathies are in unison with 
all its ills, as well as with all its pleasures % 
And has God ever, in trial of thy faith, and 
to teach thee the frailty of human existence, 
laid his hand heavily upon it, and prostrated 
jt upon a bed of languishing and pain? Hast 
thou, with the commingled feelings of hope 
and despair, courage and fear, and agony, 
hung over its couch for days, and weeks, 
yea, and months; and hast thou finally seen 
the bright day star of its recovery dispelling 
the gloom of night, and the glad sun of 
health once more brightening the day of its 
existence ? 

Then thou hast drained one bitter cup of 
earth’s unkindliest woes, and tasted one re- 
freshing draught from the clear well-spring 
of earth’s most benignant pleasures. 

There is hardly an occurrence in the af- 
fairs of life, short of death, more distressing 
to us, than the severe and dangerous ailments 
of our children. We love them, even as 
ourselves, and feel deeply all their troubles 
and pains. They look up to us for succor 
and aid, and the pleasure of being able to 
bestow it, is one little oasis in the desert of 
our affliction, although our interference prove 
unavailing, and God takes his lent treasure 
back to heaven. 

But how dim are all pleasures in the ebon 
shade of affliction. Joy may sparkle in 
beaded bubbles around the rim of an over- 
flowing cup, but to us it is empty and vain. 
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OF CHILDREN.” 











Merriment and mirth may echo in the dis- 
tance, but their voices to us are harsh and 
dissonant, for our child is in pain, and its 
little bosom heaves with throes of agony, and 
its lips are parched with heat, and its eye is 
dim and sunken, and rests upon us with a 
look of supplication, and what are mirth and 
joy tous! How sluggishly the day drags 
out its length, and the night how drear. 
Overcome with pain and wakefulness per- 
chance it sleeps. With what anxiety we 
watch its every motion, and notice every little 
circumstance that occurs during that troubled 
sleep. The throbbings of its bosom, its hur 
ried, or retarded respiration,—the flush upon 
its cheek,—the beatings of its pulse,—all 
these awaken within us a lively and intense 
interest. And when it wakes does it recog- 
nize us? Is its eye more expressive? Is 
there one more favorable symptom—one more 
encouragement! I say there is one pleasure 
even amid all our trouble and sorrow,—that 
of administering to its numerous wants. 
How we love to moisten its parched lips, and 
smooth its burning brow, and hush it upon 
our bosoms, and put to its mouth the anodyne 
draught that we know will sooth its pain. 


* * * * 


But heaven smiles, and behold disease 
passeth away,—and the vivacity of the eye 
returneth, the rose bloometh again upon the 
cheek, and the red life-stream of health go- 
eth on its course, and we are chastened, and 
humbled, and made better; for God showeth 
us his control of all we love, and esteem, and 
value most, and teacheth us that we are in 
the hollow of his hand. 








Who will repine at the ingratitude of man- 
kind, when he remembers that the Saviour 
of the human family was betrayed by one 








of his bosom companions, denied by another 
and in the dark hour of adversity, deserted 
by all the rest! 
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I sailed from Mantanzas on a lovely after- 
noon in the latter part of September, 1823, 
in the cutter brig, Almira, bound to New 
York. I had little fear of the clipping craft 
J commanded falling into the hands of a 
pirate, although I took the precaution to arm 
her with a six pounder, and muskets, pistols, 
and cutlasses enough to make a respectable 
defence. We heard, while lying in Man- 
tanzas, of the atrocities of the pirates, who, 
in fact, were indirectly protected not only by 
the merchants residing in Havana, but by 
the colonial government itself. 

A fine steady wind pushed us along at a 
ten knot rate through the night, and at day- 
light the next morning, I judged we had 
made some ninety miles, 

While I was getting my breakfast, the 
second mate thrust his head down the com- 
panion way, and told me that there was a 
suspicious looking craft in sight. 

“ A pirate, Mr. Nevins ?” I asked. 

“ Well, sir, I should think not, though pi- 
rates may have just been aboard her. She’s 
a merchantman, and is sailing wild. De- 
pend upon it, there’s been foul work there.” 

f went on deck and scanned the stranger. 
Her foretopsail was set, but the rest of her 
canvass was not to be seen, though I could 
make out every spar. She was pitching 
heavily at the bow, and appeared to be labor- 
ing, although the sea was by no means rough. 

Mr. Denny, my first mate, after a long 
look, gave it as his firm opinion that the 
wretches had been at their bloody work on 
her deck ; thinking so myself, | gave orders to 
run down to her. 

Mr. Denny was a prudent man, and 
thought we had better give the vessel a 
wide berth. 

“ Why so?” I asked. 

“ Why, sir, we are close upon one of their 
hiding places. Depend upon it, that vessel 
was taken by boats.” 

“ Well, and what then?” 

“The rascals may be aboard of her still. 
We can’t see all around the vessel; they 


and their boats may be there and oyt os 
sight. I don’t understand that foretopsai|.” 

“We'll be cautious, Mr. Denny,” | r, 
plied; ‘this breeze and that six poundey 
will take care of us.” 

In two hours we were within hailing dix 
tance of the strange craft, and became sat Se 
fied that our suspicions of foul work were 
correct ; but the pirates had left her, and the 
deck was covered with the sails, which had 
been cut from the spars, and allowed to {,)j. 
Much of the standing rigging had been o., 
and the vessel scuttled. 

“ You will not board her?” Mr. Denny 
asked, turning to me with an earnest look. 

“ But [ will, though,” I replied, * there jg 
no danger now.” 

In less than twenty minutes I sprung up 
her side, followed by six resolute fellows, 
The mainsail (the vessel was a large schoon- 
er, eastern built,) entirely covered the old 
fashioned quarter deck. I told the men to 
drag it down, so that I could get to the cabin 
gangway. ‘The men opened, and dragged 
the sail slowly off, but oh! too rapidly for the 
spectacle revealed to my shrinking eyes. 

There lay on that deck the mangled and 
bloody bodies of six men—the blood stiil 
oozing from the ghastly wounds, 

The fiends must have penetrated their 
horrible work just at the break of day. It 
was not until we had cleared the deck of the 
canvass, that the full extent of butchery was 
developed. 

Lying across the forecastle hatch were 
two bodies, and near the foremast another, 
that of a negro, probably the cook—making 
nine in all. 

The ill-fated crew did not die without a 
struggle—weapons were scattered in every 
direction, and the confusion on deck showed 
that a desperate resistance had been made. 

As I said before, the vessel had been scut- 
tled, and was settling fast. On entering the 
cabin, | found the water already over the 
fluor, and floating round were several female 
garments ; we made a hasty search, but couid 
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not find the body of a woman. The pirates 
had undoubtedly carried her off. 

Mr. Denny, who was hanging over the 
quarter of the Almira, now hailed me—* I 
think you had better leave her, she’s pitch- 


ing sharp forward, and will go down before 
vou know it.” 

“ tt was in vain that I attempted to learn 
the vessel’s name. Her stern and bow were 
unlettered, and her quarter rail, where her 
name undoubtedly was, had been cut away 
by the pirates. 

“{ had just given the order to return, when 
oue of the men, with an exclamation of sur- 
prise, sprang forward. 

“ What’s the matter, my man?’ I asked, 
following him up. 

“T saw, sir, the face of a child raised be- 
tween those two bodies,” he replied, pointing - 
to the corpses, which lay across the fore- 
castle hatch. 

In less thana minute I had dragged the 
bodies away, and jumped into the forecastle, 
the water coming up above my knees. For 
amoment I could not make anything out, 
and the men were calling me from the deck 
to come up, that the vessel was sinking. I 
looked carefully around, and at last discov- 
ered, clinging to the ladder, and staring 
at me with wild, distorted eyes, a little boy. 
I seized him; but he clung convulsively to 
the ladder, and I was obliged to exert my 
utmost strength to detach his hold. When 
at last I succeeded, the poor little innocent 
threw his arms around my neck, and looked 
up in my face, his own indicating the ex- 
treme of mortal fear and agony. 

I hastened on deck, greatly to the relief 
of my men, and we jumped into the boat 
and pushed off. The child, who appeared to 
be about eight years of age, did not utter a 
word—the awful scene he had witnessed and 
miraculously survived, had deprived him of 
speech. He still clung to my neck, and 
pressed his blanched, icy lips to me, in 
mute appeal for mercy. I endeavored to al- 
lay his fears by caressing him, and at length 
partially succeeded. 

When I reached my own vessel, I carried 
him into my cabin, and attempted to lay him 
ina berth. But he would not release his 
hold around my neck, and I desisted from 
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the attempt for a time. It was with great 
difficulty that I forced a little rice broth down 
his throat. 

He turned his face quickly away, and his 
grasp tightened about my neck. At length 
I succeeded in getting him toliedown. But 
his eyes were fixed steadily upon me, and 
whenever 1 attempted to leave the cabin, 
which I several times did, a low, gurgling 
sound would issue from his throat, and he 
would stretch his arm appealingly towards 
me. His hands, and feet, and temples, were 
as cold as ice. We bathed him in warm 
water, and endeavored to restore the circu- 
lation of the blood; but when I turned in at 
night, and took him in my arms, there was 
no change. The contact of his body chilled 
me. Tle placed his little face on my bosom, 
and lay as still as though he were asleep, but 
his eyes were wide open, and seemed fixed 
and motionless, 

I fell asleep, and was awakened after two 
or three hours, by a movement of the litle 
sufferer. 

He raised himself heavily, and made an 
effort to speak. 
I discovered the change which had taken 
place in a few hours. The boy was now in 
a raging fever, and his heart and pulse beat 
with terrible rapidity. 

We endeavored to allay the fever; but it 
continued to increase in violence until day- 
break, when it suddenly passed away, leav- 


When I was fully aroused, 


In two 
hours after, he made a movement as though 
he would rise. I took him in my arms und 
carried him on deck ; he looked feebly around 


ing the sufferer entirely exhausted. 


for a moment, ther turned his face upward, 
and for an instant made an eflort to speak. 
Suddenly rallying every energy, he threw 
his arms upward over my head, and in a 
voice scarcely above a whisper, and tremb- 
ling like the strain of an Aolian, ejacu- 
lated :—*“ Mother ’’ In another moment he 
was dead ! 

We buried him at noon. 

Who he was, or what were the names of 
the other victims of that terrible butchery ; 
whence the doomed vessel came or whither 
she was bound, before the fell spirit of 
slaughter sprung upon her decks, I in vain 
endeavored to learn.—Nn. Y. Despatch, 
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A GAMESTER, 


WITH A WIFE TOO GOOD FOR HIM. 


This rare, because pleasing passage, in the 
domestic history of a gamester, (we do not 
mean the having a wite too good for hin— 
which must be the case with all gamesters 
whose wives are good for anything—but the 
agreeable surprise which she had prepared 
for him against his downfall,) is related by 
Goldsmith in his life of Beau Nash. 


At Tunbridge, in the year 1715, Mr. J. 
Hedges made a very brilliant appearance ; 
he had been married ubout two years to a 
young lady of great beauty and large for- 
tune; they had one child, a boy, on whom 
they bestowed all that affection which they 
could spare from each other. He knew no- 
thing of gaming, nor seemed to have the 
least passion for play; but he was unac- 
quainted with his own heart; he began by 
degrees to bet at the table for trifling sums, 
and his sou] took fire at the prospect of im- 
mediate gain; he was soon surrounded with 
sharpers, who with calmness lay in ambush 
for his fortune, and coolly took advantage of 
the precipitancy of his passions. 

His lady perceived the ruin of her family 
approaching, but, at first, without being able 
to form any scheme to prevent it. She ad- 
vised with his brother, who at this time was 
possessed of a small fellowship at Cambridge. 
It was easily seen that whatever passion 
took the Jead in her husband’s mind, seemed 
to be there fixed unalterably; it was deter- 
mined, therefore, to let him pursue fortune, 
but previously take measures to prevent the 
pursuit being fatal. 

Accordingly, every night this gentleman 
was a constant attender at the hazard ta- 
bles; he neither understood the arts of 
sharpers, nor even the allowed strokes of a 
connoiseur, yet still he played. ‘The conse- 
quence is obvious; he lost his estate, his 


equipage, his wife’s jewels, and every other 
moveable that could be parted with, except 


a repeating watch. His agony, upon 
occasion, was inexpressible; he was eyo; 
mean enough to ask a gentleman who gy: 
near, to lend him a few pieces, in order ; 
turn his fortune ; but this prudent gamester, 
who plainly saw there were no expecta! 
of being repaid, refused to lend a farthine 
alleging a former resolution against lend 
Hedges was at last furious with the con 
ance of ill success, and pulling out his wat 
asked if any person in the company \ 
set him sixty guineas upon it! The com. 
pany were silent: he then demanded fiti; 
still no answer: he sunk to forty, t! 
twenty ; finding the company still wit 
answering, lie cried out, with an oath, “ it si: 
never go for less!” and dashed it against 1 
ficor; at the same time attempting to d 
out his brains against the marble chimney- 
piece. 

This last act of desperation immediate’; 
excited the attention of the whole compan 
they instantly gathered round, and preven! 
the effects of his passion ; and after he again 
became cool, he was permitted to retur 
home, with sullen discontent, to his wife 
Upon his entering her apartment, she re- 
ceived him with her usual tenderness and 
satisfaction ; while he answered her caress: 
with contempt and severity, his dispositi 
being quite altered with his misfortur 
“ But, my dear Jemmy,” says his wife, “ per- 
haps you don’t know the news I have to tell ; 
my mamma’s old uncle is dead, the messen- 
ger is now in the house, and you know his 
estate is settled upon you.” This account 
seemed only to increase his agony, and look- 
ing angrily at her, he cried, “ There you lie, 
my dear; his estate is not settled upon me.” 
“f beg your pardon,” said she, “1 rea!!y 
thoucht it was, at least you have always told 
me so.” No,” replied he, “as sure as you 
and I are to be miserable here, and our chil 
dren beggars hereafter, I have sold the re- 
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MORNING INCENSE.=—HYMN. 





version of it this day, and have lost every have won your fortune ; we employed proper 





1 got for it at the hazard table.” persons for this purpose, who brought their 






farthing 


» What, all!’ replied the lady. “Yes, winningstome. Your money, your equip- 






every farthing,” returned he; “and lowe a age, are in my possession, and here I return 






nd pounds more than I have got to them to you, from whom they were unjustly 






tpouse 


” Thus speaking, be took a few frantic taken. i only ask permission to keep my 





pay. 
pa) 


4 le , ad . } 
steps across tiv room. When the lady had jewels, and to keep you, my greatest jewe 






a little enjoyed his perplexity, “No, my from such dangers for the future.” He: 


dear,” cried she, “ you have lost but a trifle, prudence had the proper effect. He ever 






and you owe nothing; your brother and I after retained a sense of his former follies, 


have taken care to prevent the eflectsof your and never played for the smallest sums, even 








hness, and are actually the persons who for amusement. 
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BY CHARLOTTE B. GAUE. 








Morning beams brightly on the eastern hills; Let thy first duties of the rising day 











lhe light winds play among the leaves; the sounds Se paid to Him who clothes you glorious skies 

Of newly wakened life, and light, and joy, In brightness ever new; who {tamed thy soul 

Echo from wood and vale. Inspiring hour! Aud gave it powers so noble, powers to taste : 
My soul! come, offer up the meed of praise Raptures so deep, 80 joyous, so divine, 

nou owest Heaven, for the rich gift of life; In the blest work of contemplation high 

Within a world so bright, so beautiful, To God! who, in His wisdom infinite, 

Drive slumber far; the golden beams of morn Made thee but little lower than the aenge’s, give ' 
Phat with such precious influence find their way Thy first pure offerings at early mora. 

fo every door, chide drowsy sluinber. Wake! Ere to life’s busy cares thy footsteps turn, 

Jh, wake! and offer grateful sacr fice Raise thy first thoughts of love and praise to Heaven 






Jf prayer, and thanks, and praise, and cheerful song! 






ORIGINAL. 


HY MN.—waBakKUK, iii. 8. 












BY MRS. S. BROUGHTON. 










Godcame from Teman! On a car of flame The time-worn mountain cliffs before hin bow'd, ‘ 







The Holy One from Paran’s mountsin came; Around whose granite spires the tempest-cloud 

The glory of his brightness filled the sky, Wreathes its mysterious drapery, when on high ‘ 
fy 

And the spheres trembied as the wheels rolled by. The wild storm-heralds peal their battle cry 







Upon the trackless ocean did he tread, 





As on the winged cherubim he rode, 










Jehovah's presence the vast concave bow'd; And the deep ocean trembled in his bed 


The living lightnings ‘neath his footprints blaz’d, Celestial rndiance gleamed along his way, 










And mighty thunderings their dread anthems rais‘d. Like the bright flashings of eternal day. 





Old hoary ocean, type of power sublime, The deep-voiced thunders roll'd upon the air; 


Whose song hath ceas’d not since the dawn of time, Pinions of flame around his chariot wer 






In dread affright roll'd back his stormy w aves, And trumpet voices rang with loud acclaiin, 





Vith dirge-like murmurings to their sparry caves. The glory of the Everlasting Name. 
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THE ANGEL OF MERCY. 
BY F. DWYER. 


A mother was mourning, her child lay before her, 
Unconscious ; for life was fast ebbing away ; 
The mother prayed fervent to God to restore her, 
Nor leave her, heart-broken and childless, to stay 
In this world, where the tears of the poor flow unheeded, 
In obscurity breathe forth their heart-bursting sigh ; 
Forgotten, they strive for the help that is needed ; 
That help is denied them ; unthought of, they die, 


By the side of her daughter the widow is weeping, 
The mother in anguish gazes on her loved face ; 
On the form that before her so calmly is sleeping ; 
The widow’s last hope is in death’s cold embrace. 
Long, long, did she pray, while the warm tears of sorrow 
Fell fast from her eyes, as they gushed from her heart; 
Though lonely this hour, yet darker the morrow, 
When she and her darling forever must part. 


In agony o’er the pale corse she is bending, 
And pouring her griefs in the unconscious ear ; 
When, in glory and light, from the heavens descending, 
Comes an Angel of Mercy the mother to cheer. 
“ Why mourn ye the will of Him that forever 
Shall reign o’er the world with ungovern’d control ; 
Who saw it was best the fond tie to dissever 
That bound thee to him, the fond hope of thy soul ? 


But listen: is’t not better in her grave to be lying— 
Though joys that thou know’st not await her above— 
Than in sickness and sadness, in want, perhaps, dying, 
Unaided, uncheered by thy fostering love? 
The best and the dearest on earth are divided ; 
Then cheer thee; no longer in sorrow deplore.” 
The angel departed, thus kindly he’d chided ; 
The mother was silent, her tears fell no more. 


She felt that too true were the words that were spoken 
How many a young heart that’s blooming to-day 
To-morrow’s laid low, without e’en a token 
That they must be number’d so soon with the clay. 
She knew twas a world of complaint and repining, 
The humble might murmur their sorrows in vain— 
To the God then that gave her, her daughter resigning, 
In hopes by His mercy to meet her again. 
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PHILIP ARMYTAGE; OR, THE BLIND GIRL'S LOVE. 


__———" A child most infantine, 
yet wandering far beyond that innocent age 
t © > ae ' 
Ip all but ats sweet looks and mien divine.’”’-—SHELLEY. 
os 


It was morning—beautiful morning—in 
that fairest season of the year— 


« When April has went itself to May.” 


Earth awoke from her winter sleep, fresh and 
clorious and young, as if it were but a day 
im she bore on her bosom Adam and Eve, 
and shed around them the flowers, and 
breezes, and sunshine of Eden. Beautiful 
looked the earth, in its ever-renewed youth, 
over which the change, and misery, and crime 
of six thousand years have passed like a 
shadow, and left no trace. 

It was the breakfast-room of a house that 
stood alone on a hill side—a stately mansion 
in the country, where generation after gen- 
eration are born, live and die; father, son, 
and grandson occupying, in their turn, the 
same abode, and descending to the same an- 
cient stone monument hard by. Cheerfully 
came the Warm morning sun into the room, 
not stealthily, as in early spring, but with a 
glad overflow of light and warmth, brighten- 
ing even the solemn oak furniture, and con- 
tending bravely with the tiny fire that was 
lit through habit, until it fairly put out its 
puny antagonist, and reigned supreme. The 
long, low windows, on one side, opened on a 
formal, dainty little flower garden, and then, 
winding through a smooth lawn, lay a nar- 
row walk that led into the forest, on whose 
borders the house lay. In three minutes one 
might pass into that beautiful wood, wild as 
if man’s foot had never entered it, and alive 
with the melodies of leaves quivering in the 
norning breezes. The tender green of the 
thorn mingled with the dark holly, that here 
vied even with the oak in size and grandeur ; 
the primroses looking out emiling from the 
roots of the old trees; and large beds of the 
wood anemone, or wind-flower, seemed like 
& white wavy mantle cast over the long 
grass, in recesses so thick that not a stray 
sunbeam could pirce throyh. The loud 


songs of the birds reached even to the house, 
like a flood of wrial music ; the ringing carol 
of the lark, the deep note of the throstle, the 
silvery warble of the linnet, and the soft coo 
of the wood-dove, all mingling in sweet har- 
mony. 

Listening eagerly, with up-turned face, 
that did not shrink even from the broad, daz- 
zling sunlight, sat a little girl beside an open 
window. Her soft hair falling in curls, that 
prettiest fashion for a child, was of that hue 
which a gleam of sunshine changes into 
gold; her head was turned aside; but her 
attitude was full of childish grace, with the 
little hands crossed on her knee, motionless, 
in silent thought. Opposite to her was a boy 
—her twin brother—a taller and bolder model 
of herself, sitting carelessly on the floor; he 
was busily carving the top of a hazel wand. 
Boy-like, he whistled merrily over his work, 
and looked so happy and handsome, with his 
sunny curls, like his sister’s, hanging over a 
face that still preserved the round curves of 
childhood, hfs deep blue eyes shaded by dark, 
heavy lashes, and the perfect classic profile 
of his mouth and chin, over which smiles 
were ever dimpling. With these young 
creatures, as with the earth, it was the spring 
of life—to them it was beautiful, hopeful, 
joyous morning. 

The mother entered—a sweet, delicate- 
looking woman, fragile and graceful, in her 
robe of pure white; and then the father came 
in, like a shadow after sunshine. He Was a 
tall man, of middle age; but the sharp lines 
about his mouth, and a crown entirely bald, 
gave him the appearance of being much 
older. Yet, nota single gray hair mingled 
with the thick brown locks at the back of 
his head, and his form was unbent. His 
cold, clear blue eyes gleamed from under- 
hanging brows, and his noble forehead was 
full of intellect. He looked like a man in 
whom mind held a pre-eminence over heart. 
The little ones timidly advanced towards him. 

“ Why, Edmund—Stella—early this morn- 
ing?” he said, and stooped mechanically to 
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kise them, while a smile, like winter sunshine 
just bent his lips. Edmund, the boldest, 
and the favorite, stayed to show his wonder- 
ful wood-carving to his father, with boyish 
pride; but little Stella crept along by the 
table, and nestled beside her mother’s knee. 

“What has my little girl been doing ?” said 
Mrs, Brandreth, twining her fingers in the 
long silken hair. 

* | have been listening to the birds, mamma, 
and feeling the sunshine, it is so warm and 
pleasant.” 

A light sigh heaved the mother’s bosom. 

“That is well; I like to see my darling 
happy and gay,” she answered tremulously. 

And now came the pleasant breakfast hour 
—the pleasantest meal of all to country- 
dwellers, and visitants. How cheerful, and 
fresh, and blithe all look; how welcome is 
the balmy morning air; nay, to descend to 
common things, how fragrantly rises up the 
steam of cotfee, and how grateful both to sight 
and taste, are the country viaends—snowy 
new-laid eggs, and golden butter and cream 
—rich and luscious as nectar. Commend us 
to a country breakfast. Who could come 
down with sour looks, and bitter speeches, 
on a sunny morning, and not feel all the hard- 
ness and ill-temper melt away from his heart 
beneath its influence ? 

Merrily the children laughed and talked, 
making, at times, even the sedate father look 
up from his reading, and winning the gentle 
mother to smiles less pensive than ordinary. 
At last Mr. Brandreth collected his papers, 
and laid them carefully aside; he was a 
learned man, wise in geology and natural 
philosophy, and always devoted the break- 
fast-hour to the re-perusal and arrangement 
of his lucubrations, The twins received the 
signal to retire, and Edmund hastily rose, 
while Stella moved slowly from her seat. 
As she passed, her stretched out arms, by 
which she guided her steps, came in con- 

tact with the heap of papers so carefully ar- 
ranged, and they fell in confusion on the floor. 
Mr. Brandreth started up angrily— 

* Careless child—always doing some mis- 
chief or other,” he said, and thrust Stella 
rudely away. The child fell, and began to 
weep—not loudly as most children—but with 
the silent tears of advanced life. ‘The mo- 
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LOVE, 


ther took her to her bosom, 
her. 

* Do take the child away—Mariqy° 
Mr. Brandreth, in a vexed tone, « 
noys one so much.” 

Mrs. Brandreth looked with meek pone. 
at her husband—* Hush, hush—yoy for 


and gs 
she 


she answered, mploringly, stil] pressing 

little girl closer to her bosom, wher. ; 
tears at last ceased. Stella walke. 
rather crept, to her father’s knee, and . 
gently— . 

“ Papa, I did not mean to do harm. fy. 
give poor Stella—she is blind !” 

It was so—there was no light in th 
large, blue, limpid eyes, that were lified « 
meekly to the father’s face. Six years hy) 
the little child looked on the beautiful sh; 
and seen the flowers, and then a shado 
grew over her vision ; gradually it darko, 
and darkened, and the world grew dime; 
until, at last, she saw it no more. Now, «. 
the visible earth was become to her like , 
scene once beheld in a dream, and then s 
out forever. Yet, but for an uneasy wander. 
ing of the eyes, no one covld have told t 
those beautiful blue orbs were sightles 
The sweet face wore, at times, that pec 
mournful look which the blind always have, 
but this was the only outward token of the 
affliction which had fallen upon her. Af 
tion it could hardly be called, for the child 
scarcely felt it as such; her blindness jiad 
come on so gradually, that Stella had be. 
come accustomed to her helpless condit 
And, besides, from her very infancy 1 
child had been quiet and thoughtful, caring 
little tor the sports attractive to her age; 
if with a fore-shadowing of how soon si 
was to be deprived of them. 
subdued she was, as became her helpless 
dition; it seemed as if He, who knew | 
dependent her whole life must be on the « 
fection of others, had endowed her with t 
irresistible beauty which wins love, and th: 
meek spirit which preserves it. 


But now Stella hardly felt her darkness, 


so illuminated was it by the light of a 1 
ther’s love. More than her own lite, 1 
than her handsome, frank-hearted boy—nay 
more even than the husband of her you! 
did Mrs. Brandreth cling to her blind cid 
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PHI 


& passionate fervor, an all-absorbing 
Wi 


, » that atoned to Stella for the loss of the 
et vift of sight Perhaps her own deli- 
- health made this love more intense, from 
, k feeling that she would not always be 
ih her ‘darling, to cherish her in her 
¢ v's core, and shield her there from all 
pt ith the rough world which the poor 


ntact W 
ne was so ill fitted to brave. 


stricken 0 

The mother knew well that every year 
which unfolded, in new beauty, Stella’s mind 

; person, drew her own life nearer towards 
a close, At last, when Stella and Edmund 
i lingered on the verge of childhood, the 
Gently, not rude- 


s 


F mother Was called away. 


v, came the summons, and yet it was sud- 
Sjen—just as an autumn leaf flutters and 


F jutters until it drops at once and is seen no 


e more. 

Thus did Mrs. Brandreth die—even before 

er husband, who, all-unconscious of danger, 
was on a journey, could reach his home, the 
wife whom he had sincerely loved, though 
uurdly with the tenderness meet for her gen- 
le nature, had passed away. So swiftly 
came the angel of death, that the mother 
jad hardly time to bless her two babes, and 
commend poor Stella to her brother's care, in 
a charge that lingered on the boy’s memory 
from youth to old age. ‘Then worn out with 
pain, she kept silence, and lay with closed 
eyes, still holding fast the little hands of her 
daughter, the thought of whose desolation 
troubled her spirit, even on the threshold of 
paradise. It was night, and the wearied 
child laid her head on the pillow and slept. 
Mrs. Brandreth’s elder sister and tender 
nurse wished to remove her, but the mother 
would not suffer it. 

“Do not wake her,” she whispered, faint- 
ly—“let my darling sleep—I have kissed 
her and said good-night—a long good-night 
—until comes the eternal morning; let her 
sleep.” * % . ‘ * * 

No more words passed through those white 
lips. Once or twiee the eyes opened, and 
rested lovingly, lingeringly on the face of 
the sleeping child ; then they closed forever ! 
When morning came, another spirit had 
departed to the spirit-land. Silently, and 
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Without tears, the sister unclosed Stella’s 
warin fingers from those that stiffened round 
them, and bore her away, still sleeping. 

Wildly and resolutely the child strove to 
return to her mother. Her darkened eyes 
could not see the change of death, therefore 
she did not believe in its reality. An hour 
betore she had heard the voice, had felt the 
hand; both were the same, though feeble ; 
she could not comprehend that one short 
sleep had parted her mother from her. So 
clinging to her twio-brother, Stella came 
and stood by the dead ; she called, but there 
was no answer. 

** Where is she, where is she ?"’ cried the 
despairing child. 

Edmund guided his sister's hand to the 
fingers that had held hers while lite lasted ; 
their marble coldness made her start, and 
cling, trembling, to ber brother’s neck. 

“ Edmund—I cannot see—tell me how she 
looks,” fearfully whispered Stella. 

* White—still—with closed eyes and part- 
ed lips—oh, mother! mother! it isnot you!” 
and the boy burst into tears. 

“ No. my children,” said the sister of Mrs. 
Brandreth, who stood behind them. ‘“ Ed- 
mund—Stella—I will tell you what she is 
now—a white-robed, glorious ange] at the 
footstool of God’s throne—a voice forever 
singing his praise—a spirit pure and perfect, 
though we know not what form she bears in 
heaven, save that it is in God’s image, and 
muet be beautiful.” 

And in the stillness of the death-chamber, 
that pious and gentle woman drew the or- 
phans of her dead sister to her side and read 
aloud from the Holy Book the words that 
speak of the immortality of the soul, and the 
state of the blessed in heaven; words so 
simple, that childhood finds in them no mys- 
tery hard to be understood—so sublime, that 
the gray-haired philosopher may feel his 
heart glow with the consciousness that he 
bears within his frail mortal frame a spirit 
that can never know death? 

The children listened, standing beside the 
clay of their mother; yet even then they 
thought of her no kmger as dead on earth, 
but as rejoicing in heaven. 
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CHAPTER II. 


* Are we not formed, as notes of music are, 

For one another, though dise:milar ? 

Such difference without discord as'can make 

Those sweetest sounds in which all spirits shake, 
As treinbling leaves in a continuous air.”—SHe..ey. 


From the time of her mother’s death, 
Stella drooped and pined. The world had 
grown all dark to the motherless child. Her 
wild brother, and her cold, reserved father, 
alike strove to soften their natures, and show 
tenderness to the helpless one; but man is 
so different to woman, that all their kindness 
atoned not for the love of her who was gone. 
Edmund remembered well his mother’s dy- 
ing injunction, and many a time he left the 
field sports, of which he was so passionately 
fond, to come and talk with his sister, and 
lead her into the beautiful forest, where she 
could hear the birds’ songs and be made glad 
with the gladness of nature. But nothing 
could altogether remove the perpetual sad- 
ness which now darkened the face of the 
blind girl. Excluded from the pleasures of 
childhood, hers passed away like a sorrowful 
dream. She grew up, living within herself, 
in a world of her own imagining, over which 
death hung, like an eternal shadow, a mys- 
terious woe which she could not fathom, and 
which yet haunted her like a spectre. The 
rememoered touch of that icy hand made her 
shudder in her dreams; it was all she knew 
of the great change. Her mind, undiverted 
from the past by any charms of the present, 
became dead to all outward impressions, and 
alive only to imagination, and most of all to 
memory. 

Thus, in this dreamy state of mind, the 
blind girl insensibly passed from childhood 
into girlhood. She had attained the age of 
which poets write as sweetest of all, when 
the bud is just opening into a flower, and life 
is in its hopeful spring. How little do these 
said poets know that this is the saddest age 
of all. What woman would ever wish to be 
again “ sweet sixteen ?” Childhood’s life is 
a never-ending present, a contented dwelling 
on what is best and pleasantest now, with- 
out memory to sharpen the past, or anxiety 
to darken the future. But with youth, soon 
—oh, how soon! comes the thirst for some- 
thing more—the bitter, unsatisfied yearning 
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after vague happiness, some eae 
of human felicity, the same in all, yet vq 
in form, according to the different ti 
which it abides. One dreams of wail 
another of gayety, another—alas fir 4,.: 
of love; and so the young creatures p js 
restlessly seeking to fathom their jo. 
awakened thoughts and feelings ; and, | 
ing not their own hearts, nor yet lite, 
wander about, blindly dazzled or gropi 
darkness, until the waking comes nat the 
troubled dream, and they enter on the rey)». 
the true life of heart and soul, for which; y, 
man was made. 

Stella entered upon girlhood with fey .. 
none of the buoyant hopes of Most you ) 
maidens, She saw not beauty, and love y 
to her only a name that brought to her », 
memory of her mother—the sole love r 
had ever known. Always thoughtful, . 
lived more than ever within the dark chan. 
bers of her own soul—her only world, py 
that world now became peopled with dec, 
and wilder fancies; every day new. chy; 
were touched in her heart, the mysteriqs 
harmonies of which she could scarcely y». 
derstand. She loved to be alone; in winte 
she listened to the wind until she almost fy. 
cied it talked with her; in summer, she g: 
for hours in the still, silent sunshine, an, 
thought of heaven, of the time when sty 
should go thither, and see her mother, wit 
eyes no longer darkened. Then a warble 
—a perfume would bring back the dreaiing 
girl to earth, and she would think how sweet 
the world must be to others, arid droop her 
head, and weep that she was blind. 

One gift atoned to Stella, in some measu 
for the loss of sight, and that was, a soul | 
which music was its very breath. Her vyoic: 
had those deep, low tones that thrill from tle 
heart to the heart ; not a clear, musical, glx 
some warble, but a voice that spoke of min 
of feeling, of passion, such as came frow » 
angel’s lips, but from a woman’s heart. We 
once heard, and from one too who spoke and 
thought well, the saying—“ One must a: 
ways love a woman who sings sweetly ;” 
and Stella’s was a voice not to be admired, 
perhaps, but to be loved, as coming from « 


Na 


t 


heart as pure and beautiful and sincere 


itself. But now this lovely voice was ony 
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» her as the means whereby she poured out 
that overflowing heart in a river of melody ; 
iting, Ophelia-like, for hours and hours 
chanting “ snatches of old songs,” and run- 
ing her fingers over the sweetest of home 
fiends, the fire-side piano, in harmonious 
reveslings. And when, day by day, the 
vague sadness of aimless and unsatisfied 
youth grew upon her, the blind girl still 


§ clung to her ever mournful strains, that made 


her fel less the weight of her solitude. 
There are in life events, distinct and vivid, 
» which we can look back and feel that 


day, how different would all have been. Si- 


'jently, unconsciously, are we swept on to- 
E wards these moments, which lie like hills, 
B placed here and there, from whose top we 
F can see our whole life, like a panorama, 


stretched out before us; and know that but 


fr such and such events we should not have 
‘feltand been as we are. Chance, fatality, 


are the words on the lips of the wise, proud 
man, in explanation of this; but the humble, 
loving spirit looks higher for the unveiling 


‘ofthese marvels which pass worldly wisdom. 


Thus, nearer and nearer came the blind 


| girl to the boundary of that golden shadow 
| which overhangs human life, and ever has 
» done so since the time when the first created 
' one wooed the mother of all men, in the twi- 
light of paradise. Once, and once only, can 
‘come this sunny cloud over mortal life. 
' Man may love twice, thrice—nay, even wo- 


man’s constancy may know the freshness of 


' early fancy, or the calm peace of healed af- 
| fections; but, be it first or last, every man 
' and woman has, or has had, some love su- 
| preme, to which all others are as nothing. 
| And this is the immortality of love; false- 


hood, or death, or change, may intervene; 


_ the wounded heart may be healed, the fickle 


vow forgotten in other and higher ones, but 


no other feelings can ever be exactly the 


same. Itis the idealization of love, which 
happens but once in a lifetime, and which 
each young life that enters earth renews in 
itself, thus making an ever fresh re! of 
love. 

Some inexplicable whim allured the Te 
tired and studious Mr. Brandreth from his 


home ; and he set off to travel on the conti- 
nent, taking with him hisdaughter. Weari- 
ly did the blind girl ask to be left in peace 
with her birds and flowers, and heavily and 
fearfully did she look forward to entering on 
a world that could bring her nought but pain. 
Stella did not know that the silken thread 
of her destiny was insensibly drawing her 
towards him who was to lighten its burthen, 
and make all joy and sunshine to her. Thus 
it was that she met him. 

As a man of science and learning, Mr. 
Brandreth had the entree everywhere among 
the gifted, and the patrons of such. hither 
he also carried his blind daughter, perhaps 
because he thought to please her, for he was 
a kind father, in the main, and perhaps be- 
cause he liked to see many eyes resting with 
admiration on the beautiful girl, and to hear 
praises of her glorious voice. Rarely was it 
that Stella suffered this gift to be shown 
forth ; but, on one night, wearied of herself, 
of solitude, of society, she gave way to her 
feelings, and sang, with her whole soul in 
the music. 

*“ Who is she who sang*” said a clear, 
low-toned, manly voice, whose pleasant Eng- 
lish tones ran through the Babel of French, 
Italian, and German tongues that filled the 
saloon, and pierced to the acute ears of the 
blind girl. The answer was inaudible to 
her, but then she heard the same pleasant 
voice again, in tones that were much fainter, 
and had a mournful emphasis. 

“ Poor girl—poor girl—I_ had a sister who 
was blind.” 

A deep crimson flushed Stella’s check, for 
she was ever sensitive on the subject of her 
misfortune ; but that sweet and compassion- 
ate voice healed where it wounded. 

As she left the piano, the blind girl felt 
her hand taken by that of a stranger, and a 
gentle “Suffer me to lead you,” fell on her 
ear, in the same voice to which she had list- 
ened before. Ere they could find Mr. Bran- 
dreth, the stranger had time to ask and claim 
pardon, as a countryman, for thus address. 
ing one unknown; and by declaring his 
name, and sperxking of some mutual friends, 
he won upon even the reserved father. All 
‘that evening, Philip Armytage sat by the 
side of the blind girl, who felt her heart 
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warm to the sound of an English voice in 
that far land. And his was so sweet, and, 
when he spoke to her, had such a pitying 
softness, as if he thought of the sister he had 
mentioned. No wonder that when sleep 
came over poor Stella’s dimmed eyes, that 
voice haunted her in her dreams. 

Philip Armytage was that darling hero of 
novelists, that Pariah of real life—a poor 
gentieman. Heir to an old uncle, who would 
marry and thwart the hopes of the nephew 
he had educated with all the luxuries and 
expectations of wealth, young Armytage, at 
twenty-five, was thrown like a stray sea- 
weed on the ocean of the world, with man- 
ners, mind, and education that only made him 
feel more keenly his changed position. He 
experienced to the full how differently the 
world looks on an expectant heir and a gen- 
tleman’s secretary; even the fine gentlemanly 
bearing and richly-gifted mind, which could 
not be taken away from him, were almost 
thought to add to the category of his imper- 
fections now. 

Under the influence of these changed for- 
tunes, Philip Armytage ought, in order to 
become a true novel hero, to have grown 
cold, sarcastic, haughty, misanthropic; but 
he very wisely did no such thing. A good 
mother—that guardian angel of a boy’s life 
—had better trained her fatherless and only 
son. Philip’s mind and principles were too 
well regulated for one blast of misfortune to 
wither the flowers, and cause ill weeds to 
spring up rampant in the garden of his heart. 
The heart was disappointed, but not chilled 
or soured; he did not scorn or rail at the 
world, but strove, like a true hero, to brave 
its frowns, and wait patiently until his own 
firm will and endurance should earn for him 
what fortune had denied. Philip Armytage 
was not perfect—who on earth ever was! 
but his foibles never amounted to vices; and, 
young as he was, he had learned wisdom, 
and bade fair to become, if he were not al- 
ready, a talented and good man. Thus far 
we have spoken of the mind of Philip Army- 
tage ; reversing the general order, and put- 
ting foremost what is indeed the highest. 
Of his face and person, we may now say, 


that both were pleasing to a lady’s eye; he’ 


was certainly not an Apollo, but he was tall. 
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graceful, and looked, moved, and epoke 
a gentleman, Such was he whom dox:, 
what can such things be but destiny is Ho. 
in the way of the young, beautiful, et 
girl, whose lonely dreaming heart yes;,,: 
for an ideal round which to hang, as a Mi 


— 


HG 


land, all its flowers of love and fancy, Ang 
rare as the fact is in the history of Mos 
maiden’s hearts, in this case the shrino Was 
one worthy to receive that purest and hojics 
sacrifice, a woman’s first love. If tis Mh 
be so powerful that it is sometimes unchano, 
ed—always remembered—to old age, is 
must be the feelings of those on whom ie 
ward impressions can have no influence 
whom outward beauty cannot lure to fj ble 
ness! how intense—how all-engrossing yyg 
be the love of the blind! 


CHAPTER III. 

Tue wise ones of the earth may ridicy); 
love’s mysterious sympathies, as they do the 
stories of ghosts and apparitions, but there 
must be some truth in both, or so much pains 
need not and would not be taken to proy 
them to be false. How was it, then, tha 
before Stella and Philip Armytage had me 
half a dozen times, they began to feel and t 
talk likeold friends? What was that strange 
sympathy which made the very words he 
uttered appear to her as if she had heard 
them before in some dim dream—as if she 
had thought his thoughts long before! And 
what was it that caused Philip Arinytage, 
who had basked all his life in the smile of 
woman, to feel an irresistible charm in gazing 
on the sweet face of the poor blind girl, who, 
as yet unconscious of the nature of the in 
visible tie between them, treated him with 
the frank regard of a young sister towards 4 
dear brother ? 

Most welcome is the society of a country- 
man to those who are travelling abroad ; and 
Stella thought it was this reason that mad: 
Philip’s presence so grateful to her. Then, 
too, he was so gentle, and talked to her of 
his lost sister, blind like herself, until she 
felt that blindness to be less pain. He read 
to her, and thus opened a new world to ha 
view ; his high and cultivated intellect draw 
ing out the hidden treasures of hers, and his 
early ripened judgment guiding her, unti 
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»e awoke from the vague, idle dreams of 
§) . ; 

ribood unto a better and brighter life. Yet 
\ shis while no words of love passed be- 


f 
pil wis 
tween them. 

For weeks, months, their life was a long 
Gream of happiness, so sweet, that neither 
thought of the waking. By slow degrees 
tye troth dawned on Philip Armytage, and 
»» knew that he, over whose heart light 
cies before had swept like a summer 
wind, now loved, for the first time, with his 
«hole heart and soul. And who was the ob- 
ect of this passionate love! A blind girl, 
whoee helplessness made her only the dear- 
nate, er; for what is so sweet to proud man as 
ck. MB. sense of protection? Often when Philip 
S Ust stand listened to her voice, or looked on 
her fragile loveliness, as she clung to his 
viding arm, he felt that if he could only 
tke her to himself, and shield her there 
fom every breath of sorrow, what bliss it 
would be! And then he remembered him- 
»|—poor, friendless as he was, how dared 
ve love her! And so his lips were sealed. 
gh Had Philip Armytage guessed that Stella 
yould learn to love him, he would have 
fown from the spot rather than thus have 
brought sorrow upon her. He was too hon- 
orale, knowing his own poverty, to steal 
into a girl’s heart, whose hand he hoped not 
claim. Stella was so different from any 
vonan he had ever met; her manner towards 
jim was so frank, so open, with not a sha- 
ee w of disguise in her simple, truthful soul, 
tat Philip thought she regarded him only 


tp 


WF asa friend, and never by one word did he 
Pi, overstep the limits of that friendship. And 
: * Stella, in her unworldly and innocent nature, 
" ° ial deceived herself likewise. It was not 
sili until he came to tell her that he must soon 
a (epart with the gentleman who hired his 
ten ervices, that Stella knew how dearly she 
ai oved Philp Armytage. 
= But with that knowledge came thronging 
ir ihost of maidenly feelings—not pride, nor 
jo Mest Shame—why should she blush, that in 
oad p28 him she had loved goodness, and talent, 
ee und everything that ennobles man t—but pain- 
te ‘ul reserve and sadness, which must now be 
his ndden from sight. How little the poor blind 
a cirl knew how to conceal aught! Yet, in a 


ew hours of anguish, she learned more than 
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in her whole life, and whes Philip came next 
day to bid her adieu, he was almost startled 
by the change in her. The wavering color 
on her cheek had settled into a deadly pale- 
ness; and there was a womanly calmness in 
her manner, but not the girlish freedom of 
old. 

A wild thought of sweet agony shot 
through Philip’s brain—did she then love 
him?t But no; there was no tremulousness 
in the lip, no blush, no tear. It could not be. 

They talked long and calmly of his pro- 
posed journey—of Italy, whither he was 
going, of the time passed here so pleasantly, 
of the chances how and where they might 
again meet. 

“T shall hear of you, sometimes,” said 
Philip, in that old, old parting sentence, 
“and you will think of me now and then, 
Stella?” It was at her own particular wish 
that he had called her by her sweet Christian 
name. 

“ Yes,’”’ answered Stella, “1 shall not for- 
get how many dull hours you have made 
pleasant; I shall ever remember your kind- 
ness, your pity, to one like me.” 

“You pain me by speaking thus,” Philip 
said, after a pause, during which his heart 
beat so violently that he vainly tried to make 
his voice seem calm. 

“[ am sorry; then I will say no more 
about myself, and only thank you very much 
for all you have been to me,” returned Stella, 


, 


with something of her smile of old. 

Philip Armytage rose—he lingered over 
the last adieu. He held her hand and jooked 
at her as if to imprint every feature of that 
beautiful face in his memory. Alas for the 
blind girl, who could not see what a world 
of love was revealed in his gaze! With a 
voice, whose tremulousness went to Stella’s 
very heart, he said, Farewell! lifted her 
hand halt-way to his lips, and relinquished it 
without the so-longed-for kiss, and departed. 

He had scarcely crossed the threshold 
when he remembered Mr. Brandreth, whose 
cold, but always courteous welcome had 
never failed him, and surely merited some 
adieu. Philip returned; he had not meant 
to seek Stella again, for her Mlent farewell 
had pained him, but he heard a low wailing 
in the room where he had left her, and came 
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near. There, weeping with @ passionate ve- 
hemence that shook her slight frame, knelt 
the blind girl, her head bowed, and her hands 
tightly clasped together. 

“My mother—my Philip—both gone—I 
am all alone now,” she murmured in accents 
of thrilling sorrow. 

Philip forgot everything except that he 
loved and was beloved. He darted forward 
and knelt beside her. 

* No, not alone, my Stella—star of my life 

-my only beloved,” he cried, lavishing upon 
her the passionate epithets that love teaches. 
“ T will never leave you, my heart’s darling 
—my beautiful—more to me than all the 
world!” he continued, while his arms en- 
circled his treasure, and she, trembling, al- 
most doubting the joyful certainty, could only 
weep. He asked her why she did so. 

“* Because I am unworthy of you—lI, so 
ignorant—so young, and blind.” 

**T will be your eyes, my dearest!’ cried 

the lover, kissing the blue-veined lids that 
. drooped over those poor sightless orbs, as 
with the most tender and earnest assurances, 
he told Stella all—how her sweetness and 
child-like simplicity had awakened his deep- 
est love—how he had struggled against it, 
and, finally, how he had found out his error, 
and was resolved, in despite of ill-fortune, 
pride, poverty, to ask her for his own. And 
so they plighted their faith one to the other ; 
the blind girl and her lover. One hour— 
almost one moment—had changed their fate 
through life. 

Philip Armytage went home full of deep 
thought. His step was firmer, his carriage 
loftier, for he felt that he was no longer a 
lonely man—he was the guardian of another’s 
happiness—the object of woman’s priceless 
love. He had not only to think of himself, 
but of her who trusted him—who placed her 
fate in his keeping. Since yesterday, his 
whole thoughts were changed; even his 
worldly prospects seemed brighter now that 
Stella loved him, and that his fortanes might 
one day be linked with hers. Poverty looked 
dim in the distance; he felt a proud con- 
sciousness of his own powers ; it seemed that 
he could brave*all things—do all things, if 
Stella might one day be his wife. The 
glamor of love overspread all he looked upon ; 
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and with these buoyant feelings, Phjj ip Ar. 
mytage, before he slept, sat down, and y>, 
a letter to Mr. Brandreth, asking Stel 
hand. 

It was refused !—The father, though ny 
unkind, was firm. He regretted his ow, 
error in not having foreseen the end oi sy», 
a friendship, and courteously, but reso\yte) ' 
refused to sanction a murriage or even jg, 
trothal, so wild and imprudent. 

The lover read the cold and formal pig), 
through twice, before he comprehended ; 
clearly; it came like ice upon fire, Th 
sensible, right-minded Philip Armytage wa 
still under the influence of that sweet, tp, 
wildering love-dream. Yet, there the wor 
were—treezing and plain—“that a ina 
without riches should never be the husbapj 
of Stella Brandreth.” His spirit sank wi). 
in him; he covered his face, and the burp. 
ing tears, so seldom wrung from manhix, 
stole through his fingers. 
loved the poor blind girl! 

Night fouud him still pacing his chamber 
in utter desolation of heart. ‘Then he yearnai 
once more to look upon the face of her he 
loved. He longed to tell Stella that he hai 
not forsaken her—that he would never \ove 
any but her. Under cover of darkness he 
stole to her home, and silently approached 
the window of the room where he and Stella 
had so often sat; the light, through the hi! 
drawn curtains, showed him that she wa 
there and alone. From the deep sadness of 
her face and attitude he guessed that sie 
knew all. Philip touched the window—i 
was opened, and in a moment he stood » 
her side. 

Long and mournful was the conference 
between the two; but when Philip spoke of 
his departure for Italy, the girl’s soruw 
amounted almost to agony. 

“Philip—Philip, do not leave me,” she 
cried, imploringly—“ I was so desolate before 
you came; you only brought light and joy 
to the poor blind girl. No one has loved ue 
but you, since my mother died. Philip, | 
shall die too, if I lose you. Forsake me no 
—take me with you, as your wife. | sii! 
fear nothing—shall regret nothing.” 

Poor Stella! she knew so little of the 
world, and she was so young—hardly more 
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All that she felt was the anguish 
bof losing him who was the only one who 
made life precious to her. She clung around 
F his neck, and besought him to stay, in spite 
F of her father—of every one. . 

Bitter, indeed, was the struggle in the 
F young man’s bosom; but the right triumphed 
Patlst. He woule not commit so grievous 
» asin as to bring sorrow and poverty on the 
© jpnocent creature who trusted him, by wed- 
ding ber against her father’s will. 
| «Stella, dearest,” he said, “you do not 

© know what you ask—we must part for a 
| while. There never comes a blessing on 
isobedience ; and God forbid that I should 
> be the one to steal a child from her father’s 
arms, even if I loved her as my heart’s blood 
S _and thus love I you, my own Stella.” 
A deep flush of womanly shame crossed 
B the girl's face. She drew herself from her 
 jover’s arms, and stood upright. 
| [have been wrong, Philip—I have for- 
rotten what [ owe to myself, to my father, 
t you ; forgive me—I am very ignorant— 
you are wiser and better than 1. Forget all 
this, and only remember that [ am blind and 
jonely, with no one to love me but you. Go, 
you are right; I will strive to be content in 
thinking how little I deserved to be loved so 
i well by one like you.” 

Philip used all the sweet language of a 
lover, to sooth and cheer her. He told her 
he would struggle as if struggling for life, to 

| gain that wealth which would enable him to 

win her—that she was so young—that no- 
thing was impossible to love, and it might 

| only be a few years before he could boldly 
come and claim his bride. 

“] ask no promise, but I trust your love, 
my Stella; you will not doubt mine 1” 

| “Never, never,” murmured the girl. 
“But I need not say farewell now; you will 
come once more ?” she added, trembling. 
Philip promised, for his patron would re- 
main yeta week. He clasped his beloved 
wildly to his heart, leaped through the win- 
dow, and was gone. For an hour he haunted 
the place, until he saw Stella at the win- 
dow; the lamp showed him her face, pale, 
sad, and composed ; she stayed a moment to 
breathe the cool night air, and then turned 


plicity- 
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away. It was his last vision of the beautiful 
biind girl. 

When, a few days after, Philip came 
again to the house w.«re he had been so 
welcome, it was deserted; the Englishman 
and his daughter had gone, no one knew 
whither. 


CHAPTER IV. 

“How happy is he born and taught 

That serveth not another's will, 
Whose armor is his honest thought 

And simple truth his utmost skill. 
This man is freed from servile bands, 

Of hope to rise, or fear to fail, 
Lord of himself, though not of lands, 

And having nothing, yet bath all.” 

Sin Henry Worrtoy. 


Puitip ARMYTAGE went to Italy, a weary- 
hearted, disappointed man. He had loved— 
he loved still; the life of love was over; yet 
its memory was as a sweet perfume, that 
would not depart. No true, earnest, pure 
love can ever be utterly in vain. Such a 
love is rarely placed on an unworthy object ; 
and the mere act of loving hallows and ele- 
vates the soul. If death takes away the de- 
sire of the eyes, who shall repine at having 
loved, and made life sweet by that love, 
while it lasted? If, more hard to bear stil], 
comes earthly separation from the beloved— 
nay, even falsehood—still the poor lonely 
one has not loved in vain. Why do poets 
rave about unhappy love? There is no un- 
happiness in love, if it be sinless. The 
stricken heart has shed its odors like a flow. 
er; if they are wasted or cast aside, it is 
sad—but still they have not been poured out 
in vain; they have perfumed the air around, 
and the flower has lived amid the incense it 
made. Again we say, no man or woman, 
who loved truly, ever loved in vain. 

And Philip’s love for Stella was not in 
vain; it purified his heart; it taught him 
his own strength; it nerved to energy a 
spirit that might otherwise have yielded to 
apathy. In the thorny path of life, even the 
strong-minded Philip Armytage might have 
sunk in despair but tor that poor little way- 
side flower which had brightened his way, 
if only fora time. Love for a virtuous wo- 
man is man’s best armor against sin, his 
strongest spur to exertion; and thus, when 
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Philip awoke from his dream of love, ne de- 
termined resolutely to gain the reality of it. 

He saw that to saunter lazily tirough life, 
as the dependent of a great man, would not 
be the way to win Stella; that he must 
strive to enter some profession that might 
give fim wealth and a position in society. 
Yet how, without means of support, was he 
to attain this end? How live while he was 
studying, how bear the expenses of study! 
Many a time did he ponder over this, until 
he was nigh unto despair, There was but 
one chance, and to that he bent his proud 
spirit. A greater testimony could not be 
given to the intense love which animated 
him to exertion, for her sake who had awak- 
ened it. 

Philip Armytage returned home, and, 
uninvited, crossed the threshold of the uncle 
whose delight he had been in boyhood, and 
from whom he had parted a year before, if 
not in anger, at least in coolness; the result 
of suffering, on the one hand, and conscious 
injustice on the other. He did what will at 
once stamp him as no hero of romance, but 
yet what was, in itself, the greatest heroism, 
as it cost him the severest struggle of his 
life. He asked humbly, and as a favor, that 
his uncle would, out of his abundant wealth, 
supply him with a pittance while he studied 
for the bar, pledging himeelf, if he lived, to 
return the loan. 

Philip Heathcote was not a man of 
deep feelings, yet he perceived at once how 
violently those of his nephew were agitated 
while making this request. He took his 
hand kindly, almost deprecatingly, for it 
seemed to him that his dead sister Jooked at 
him out of her son’s eyes, reproaching him 
for the caprice which had brought Philip so 
low. 

“ Tell me, first, why you are thus anxious 
to become a barrister, my dear boy ?”’ said 
the old man to him. 

The endearing expression, and somewhat 
of the love of former days, melted away all 
Philip’s lingering pride. He told his uncle 
that he wished advancement in the world 
for the sake of one beloved. 

“ft is foolish—very foolish; a girl so 
young, and blind too! What sort of a wife 
will she make, think you, for a man who 
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must struggle with the world!” «,: 
cautious uncle, 

Philip’s pride once more rose yp jy 
heart, “I only asked if you will sho, 
this kindness; if not, I will depart,” je Re 
plied coldly. 

“*[ must consider,” his uncle was abe. 
to say, still doubtful, when the rustle of o . 
announced the old man’s young, beay:, 
worldly wife, and he hastily grasped bi 
nephew’s hand, whispering—* Not 4 \ r 
Philip, you shall have all you wish!” T),.. 
was much good in the old gentleman after ! 

Philip entered on his new career, [ty 
one from which, in his early days of bh, 
demic honors, and literary pleasures, | 
would have shrunk in disgust, as bei, 
wearisome and dull; but he had now a gre:. 
end to gain, and he heeded not how ynis. 
viting was the path that led towards q 
Month after month he pored over dusty |x, 
folios, until his brain grew heated and wean 
but then between him and the page we 
float Stella’s face, with the long lashes cxs 
down, and the sweet lips that trembled wy) 
every change of feeling, as rose-petals wi 
the breath of the breeze. In the day-tiy 
when mingling with the hurrying scenes 0 
the life he had chosen, that image oroy 
fainter; but when at night he closed his 
eyes, and his spirit retired within itself, dee: 
in his heart’s core did Philip cherish the 
memory of Stella. 

As months, years flew on, and no tidings 
reached him, this memory became like a 
dream. He had no clue whereby to trace 
her, and even if he had, what could it have 
availed? Still, though hope grew less, it 
never utterly failed him; he could not but 
think that he should meet her again one 
day, and no other love ever came to render 
him forgetful of that which he bore towaris 
her. 

Thus Philip Armytage went on his way, 
until his brave spirit had conquered all difi- 
culties; and, no longer a dependent on |i 
uncle’s kindness, he took his stand among 
those whose eloquence and talents made then 
renowned in the land. How was the boy: 
ish dreamer changed, and become the 
thoughtful, high-hearted man, before whose 
intellect the wisest bowed, and upon whos 
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eloquent tongue the learned and unlearned, 
“0 » rude and the gentle, hung spell-bound 
, ith equal delight! No shallow sophistry, 

no “onderband double-dealing ever sullied the 
Sos or disgraced the actions of Philip Army- 
ve: he ever stood forward for truth and 
justice. He showed the dignity of the law, 
‘ and his strong, clear mind was never warped 
> by meanness OF prejudice, 

And not alone at the bar did his fame make 
"its way; but his fine intellect blossomed 
© snew in the sunshine of good fortune. His 
' darling dream from his boyhood was realized 
» —he became an author. The voice of the 
j poet went forth like a trumpet, sounding 
sloud for the just and right cause ; men list- 

ened to it, and woman’s lips grew eloquent in 
F praise of the noble spirit that was ever on 

the side of trath and mercy. His songs went 
through the length and breadth of the land, 
' to prove what the true poet ought to be—not 
the idle rhymer, the vissionary sentimental- 
ist, but the teacher of all high things, the 

vice of God to mankind, leading them to a 

purer life, and himself showing the way. 

The man of genius stands forth as the high 

priest of Divinity itself, before whom it be- 

fits him to offer up, not only the first-fruits 
» of his intellect, but the continued sweet savor 
of a life high and pure, and in accordance 
with the lore he teaches. He should realize 
his own ideal, and be what he strives to de- 
lineate. And thus, amidst fame and high 
> fortune, was Philip Armytage the eloquent 
: ipholder of virtue, the scorner of vice, the 
earnest, music-breathing poet, the noble man. 


pose 


CHAPTER V. 


“In the unrnffled shelter of thy love, 
My bark leaped homewards from 4, rugged sea, 
And furled its sails, and dropped right peacefully 
Hope’s anchor, quiet as a nestled dove.” 
LOWELL, 


Amone the many whose society was pleas- 
ant to Philip Armytage, as his was to them, 
stood foremost an aged couple, who, united 
ate in life, spent their childless old age in 
pleasing themselves with all that was good 
and beautiful around. Mrs. Lyle was one 


of those few women who know how to “ grow 
and are as winning and love- 
y la their decay as the twilight of a summer 


old gracefully,” 
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evening fading into the gray of night. None 
of the sourness and cold-heartedness of aye 
was in her gentle nature; she did not turn 
away from the young and ardent, but rather 
clung to them, and encouraged them. 
loved all that was beautiful; she filled ber 
pretty home with pictures, and statues, and 
books, so that to enter it was like coming in- 


She 


to a sweet garden of fancy, in which the con- 
tinual perfume of a graceful and elegant mind 
pervaded all things, And about this pleas- 
ant home moved its gentle possessor, with 
her low voice, her kind manner, and her face 
still beautiful even in age, from the sweet 
expression it wore. Hither she welcomed 
many of those who were rising or risen in 
art and literature, rejoicing with the fortu- 
nate, cheering the doubtful, encouraging the 
struggling, and sympathizing with all, and 
with none more than with Philip Armytage. 

One day the young barrister came thither, 
to see Mrs. Lyle. ‘The gentle old lady was 
in her flower-garden ; she loved her flowers 
so much, as indeed she loved everything in 
which was a shadow of the beautiful—and 
Philip was shown into an inner room, where 
she received her favorite guests. A pleasant, 
cheerful room it was; with its antique furni- 
ture, its crimson walls, from which looked 
the sweet heads of Raflaelle, and the soft- 
eyed Madonnas of Guido, beside the pure 
outlines of Flaxman’s marble bas-reliefs, with 
its painted windows, through which the sun- 
light struggled quaintly, giving an air of 
dreaminess and mystery to the whole. 

Philip Armytage half entered, but stayed 
his feet, for the room was not unoccupied. 
At the further end, a lady sat reading. Irom 
her slight but rounded figure she seemed 
the meridian of womanhood; her face was 
turned away, but Philip Jooked in admiration 
at the graceful outline of her cheek, and her 
Grecian shaped hea’, round which soft golden 
hair was braided, contrasting with the mourn- 
ing-dress she wore. 

Wondering who she could be, he came 
nearer; she turned round, half-bending in 
acknowledgment to a stranger, and Philip 
looked upon the face of his early love. Yes! 
it was, indeed, Stella, but how changed! the 
fairy girl was matured in the dignified wo- 
man, and those sweet blue eyes, siylitiess no 
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longer, coldly met his own, without recog- 
nizing Philip Armytage. 

A chill crept over him; he, who a day 
before would have flown to clasp her to his 
bosom, now stood spell-bound by her pre- 
sence, as if she had been a vision from the 
d.. 

‘* Have you forgotten me?” at last burst 
from his quivering lips. 

At the sound of his voice she started, 
glanced wildly towards him ; her cheek grew 
marble-white, and then crimson. 

“Have you forgotten me, Stella !—forgot- 
ten Philip Armytage?” and he took her 
hand. 

“ No—no—no?”’ cried the girl, as she 
clasped it in both hers, and looked eagerly 
in his face. Ina moment Philip’s arm was 
round her, and his long-lost, long-beloved one 
wept joyful tears upon his breast. 

“ And do you indeed remember me still, 
Philip?” asked Stella, with a doubtful look 
in her eyes. “ Have all these years brought 
no change ?” 

“Tt is you who are changed, my beloved,” 
Philip answered, gazing earnestly at her. 

An expression of rapturous joy irradiated 
Stella’s face. 

“ Yes! Iam not now as when you knew 
me—I am no longer blind.” 

They sat down together, hand in hand, 
and talked of all that had happened since 
they parted. Stella told her lover how, after 
their forced separation, months had glided 
into years, and still she heard no tidings of 
him ; how she and her father at last returned 
to England, where the skill of an eminent 
oculist restored to her the light of day, and 
all the delights of a world so long shut out 
from her. Thus her girlhood stole into wo- 
manhood, and she entered into society, still 
keeping faithful to the memory of her early 
dream, dim and hopeless as it had now be- 
come. Then Stella spoke of her father—of 
his increased kindness, which had continued 
until his death. Her high-spirited brother 
had gone to India, and she was now all alone, 
save for the sister of her mother—the gen- 
tle-hearted Mrs, Lyle. All this Philip learn- 
ed, in return for his own tale of faithful love. 
But Stelia, with woman’s reserve, did not 
tell him how entirely the thought of him had 
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engrossed her whole soul ; that by nivi+... 
by day his name was in her heart: te 
in her ear; that she existed but in tha 
idea, through months and years of ele ; 
during which she knew not if he ever ad 
remembered her. She did not tell hiry j,... 
when his fame increased, it reached en z 
her, and her woman’s heart swelled y.» 
pride at having loved and been loved py i 
so worthy; how she lived for days pa ‘ 
delight of having read his name, or he, 
him spoken of by strangers with words o 
praise ; how she hung over his writings, a»; 
traced there the ripe harvest of mind hict 
she had known in its early Juxuriance: ie 
how at times came the wild yearning to a 
him once more, and to know if in the men ; 
ry of the honored man of genius lingered one 
thought of the blind girl he had once Jove. 
and who returned that love with such pas. 
sionate devotion, though it was buried jy tip 
depths of her inmost heart. 

This sweet communion was broken by the 
entrance of Mrs, Lyle; but all was soon ree 
vealed to her, and she rejoiced with almos 
a mother’s joy over the happiness of the ty 
whom she loved so well. Once more Phi: 
and Stella renewed their early vows; there 
was now no impediment to their union, save 
in that lingering pride which made the lover 
shrink from receiving from his wile thos 
worldly riches with which it would have 
been his delight to load her. But the young 
barrister was still poor, and Stella was an 
heiress, 

When Philip spoke of this, she answered 
with the loving dignity of a woman, who, 
with her beart, gives her all— 

‘Do you remember, Philip, years ago, 
when I was a wild, foolish girl, I besougit 
you to take me as your wife, and you nobly 
refused to bring sorrow upon me in return 
for my love? Iam now a woman, wiser, | 
trust, and more worthy of you, though sti! 
most humble compared to Philip Armytage. 
But such as I am, take me, and al] that is 
mine; I count it as nothing when I think of 
the bliss of being beloved by one like you.” 

And now the betrothed lovers entered on 
that sweet time when the doubt and fear of 
love is over, and the two heart-united ones 
stand on the threshold of wedded life, ani 
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ok forward to the future as an endless vista 
: if pleasant paths, to be trodden together. 
S How sweet were the long summer evenings 
© when Philip lett the weary, dull, dusty city 


behind him, and came to Mrs. Lyle’s cottage, 


one of the prettiest places to be found, and 
which, but for its metropolitan prestige, would 


, thought a very Arcadia! It was very 
ue 
© oleasant to Philip and Ste la to stroll along 
er 


} 


the green lanes, and by the gently flowing 
fas o 


stream, and talk of their old favorites who 
had loved these very spots—the young dream- 
or, Keats, and Coleridge, the philosopher- 
moet, and Shelley, the gentle-hearted, whose 
ie was a long sunbeam of love and poetry. 
And when they came home, there was Mrs. 
Lyle, ever ready to welcome them with her 
jiet smile; and then there was some book 
‘ be read, over which the good-aatured, but 
less ethereally inclined friend dozed in sweet 
jlivion; or else Stella sang to her lover the 
dear old songs, of which she had not forgot- 
ten one—not even the one which he had first 


listened to in the gay soiree, when sang by 
| the blind English maiden. 


Day by day Stella’s character unfolded it- 
self more to her betrothed—not as the sweet, 
innocent girl whose helplessness had en- 
twined her round the heart of the strong man, 
in spite of her half-formed mind, so inferior 
to his own, with a tie in which compassion 
had awakened love; but as the matured, 
high-souled woman, whose ripened, culti- 
vated powers made her a help-meet for the 
man of intellect. Philip Armytage did not 
kaow how much of this was owing to him- 
self A woman’s character in after-life 
often, nay, almost always, takes its nature 
from that of her first love—not her first 
crude girlish fancy, but the one who first n- 
sealed the fountain of woman’s feelings. 
She becomes like him she loves ; her thoughts 
and predilections take their hue from his; if 
she weds him, their union is thus made 
sweeter by sympathy; if not, however her 
lot may be cast, she never entirely ceases to 
be influenced by those feelings which he first 
created and guided. Thus, had Stella loved 
one of inferior mind, she would never have 
becoine what she was now, her nature would 
have sank to his, and many of its hidden 
treasures would have lain dormant forever. 
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But though hardly a trace remained of the 
undeveloped ciaracter of the blind girl, Stel 
la still pres:rvid the pure simplicity and 
meekness which had distinguished her then. 
She was still as humble-minded, as devoted 
to him she loved, hardly bestowing a thought 
on her surpassing beauty and her many at- 
tractions, except so far as they made her 
more precious to him and more worthy to be 
his wife. And such was the bride whom, 
ere the leaves of autumn had fallen to earth, 
Piflip Armytage took to his home and to his 
heart, a treasure long wooed, long sighed-for, 
at last won! 


CHAPTER VI. 


“Their sky was all glory; but a cloud sailed into 
it; there was lightning in its bosom, and it broke.” 
BeRNARD. 


WE have seen the blind girl as a child, a 
young maiden, a woman in the pride of her 
loveliness; let us now behold her as a wife, 
no longer the idol of a lover’s dream, but the 
sharer of his life—the joy, the comfort of 
her husband’s home. We would fain de- 
scribe her, but the words float from our pen, 
and glide away into poesy—into that sweet- 
est picture of woman that ever dawned on 
poet’s brain. Stella was— 


‘A creature not too bright and good 

For human nature’s daily food ; 

For transient sorrows, simple wiles, 

Praise, blame, love, kisses, tears, and smiles.” 
* * a * 

“ A being breathing thoughtful breath ; 

A traveller betwixt life and death ; 

A perfect woman, nobly planned, 

To warn, to comfort, and command ; 

And yet a spirit, still and bright, 

And something of an ange] light.” 


After this, what can we say but that Philip 
Armytage had, in truth, “an angel in the 
house.” Rare, very rare, are such in this 
world ; but we have known some, and others, 
doubtless, have done the same. Alas! that 
while they were walking with us we knew 
them not, until they had spread their invisi- 
ble wings and flown to heaven ! 

The home of Philip Armytage was one in 
which the world may see that poesy can hal- 
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low daily life, and that the giorious light of 
genius is not incompatible with the subdued, 
delicious glow of the domestic fire-side. A 
man of talent is like a beacon set on a hill, 
exposed to every wind of heaven, and to the 
gaze of innumerable eyes, eagerly watching 
lest its light should be extinguished. If it 
flutter or wane for a moment, like any other 
common fire, up rises the cry of a hundred 
voices, and a liundred hands are lifted to 
quench the unworthy beacon. God help the 
man of genius! he walks through a réad 
that is full of snares, more, and deeper, for 
him than for men of less exalted minds and 
less sensitive natures; and all these set up 
a rejoicing shout if he only stumble. Yet it 
is not impossible to tread the path in safety ; 
many strive thus to walk, and all honor to 
those whose life proves that men may glory 
at once in a lofty intellect and a blameless 
and pure heart. Such an one approaches 
nearest to that ideal of humanity—which all 
shall, we trust, one day attain—when mind 
and matter shall no longer strive together, 
and we become only “a little lower than the 
angels.” 

Philip Armytage lived this life, as near as 
man can do on earth. He brought the trea- 
sures of his lofty intellect to brighten his 
home ; he did not relinquish his profession, 
but he adorned it with the refinements of a 
gifted mind. He had none of the vagaries 
of the poet; he did not consider that genius 
must necessarily be eccentric, and no one 
would have thought that the clear-headed, 
sensible man, whose courteous and winning 
manners were the ornament of the intel- 
lectual society which he collected round him 
in his well-ordered home, or the gentle af- 
fectionate husband, who read and talked 
cheeriully to his wife, during the long winter 
evenings, was the same high-souled poet, 
whose brilliant imagination made his writings 
worshipped by some, and wondered at by 
others. 

When the long, pleasant summer-days 
came again, Philip and Stella took “the 
wings of the dove,” and fled away for a time 
to a home far down in the country, the same 
where Stella’s mournful childhood had been 
spent, and which was nuw left half desolate 
in the absence of its present owner, Edmund 
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Brandreth. The happy wife of Pj); y. 
mytage trod, with her husband by her <.. 
all those forest walks where the lon: be es 
girl had once wandered, and the ey... 
made her, if possible, happier still. _];; 

to the young pair an enchanted dr 
such deep joy that their hearts trembjo, 
der the burthen, like flowers heayy 
much dew. Young, rich, with minds 
to behold and enjoy, to the full, al! that 
beautiful, and hearts that seemed as o 
close an¢ loving union; what had they , 
to desire? Sometimes a light shadoy 
fear would flit over them—a sort of y, 
doubt that as night comes after day, so ; 
ever follows happiness. But then love, 


Car 


the dim phantom away with its anzej wip: 
It had been a long season of drow) 

that the very grass was parched in the 

dows, the birds became alinost mute. 


fled to the deepest shades of the vast {i 
Very grateful now was the thick 


whose verdant recesses formed the ouly p. 


lief from the insupportable heat, § 
evening Stella and her husband took 1 
pleasant ramble together, from twiliyit 
the stars came out; the young wife a 


to every beautiful sight and sound by i; 


deep sense of enjoyment, while Philip's 
ble mind invested all things with a hs 
poesy, so that to walk with him was to w 


with a magician, who unveiled the inner | 


of nature. 

One evening they went out together 
usual, but did not pass beyond the lawn, 
twilight brought with it the tokens o! 
coming storm. Dark, vapor-fringed cu: 


rose up over the bed of the departing or, 


shutting out all the lovely purple and g 


of a September sunset, and growing thicke! 


and blacker, until they reached mid heave 
covering the pale moon, that in her fee! 
age followed quickly after the fading lig 
A heavy stillness succeeded—a darkness 
might be felt, oppressing both mind and 
with a dull weight. 
«“ Let us go in,” said Stella, as she lean 
wearily upon her husband’s arm ; “ see, | 
torm is coming nearer; and look ! the 
a flash.” 
“ It is only summer lightning,” Phill 
swered. “ But come, dear, we will go' 
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ors, and watch it from the window, it is 
go beaut, 

Tyey went in, and stood watching the 
Stella felt no fear, for her husband 


SLUT Lile 


was beside her. She rested her head on his 


shoulder, and felt his arm encircle her, and 


thus wey jooked on the gathering clouds, 
and the brilliant flashes of sheet lightning 
that momently illuminated the whole hea- 
vens, and made the dark woods as brivht and 
distinct as In broad daylight. Even when 
tle heavy drops began to fall, and a low 
rumbling of thunder was heard in the dis- 
tance, they did not turn away, ior the minds 
of both were of too high an order to experi- 
ence that nervous weakness which makes the 


feeble shrink from that grandest and most 
beautiful sight—a thunder-storm at night. 

“ You are not ufraid, my dearest!” asked 
the husband. 

“No, Philip,” enswered Stella. “1 like 
1 feel a kind 


of awful delight, as though 1 were drawn 


to watch a storm coming on. 


nearer to heaven, and heard the voice of 
God in the thunder. I have no fear, except 
that 1 would ever bave those I love beside 
me as now.” 

Piilip pressed his wife nearer to him with 
asmile. * Now you are quite safe, love.” 

“Yes, with you. It remember the first 
storm | ever watched, after my sight was 
restored. It was here at this very window. 
| was foolish, Philip, I know, but I could 
not turn my thoughts from you. I wondered 
where you Were—if you were safe; and 
though dreading no danger for myself, 1 yet 
felt a shuddering fear lest harm should come 
to you. Now | have you with me, my own 
husband.” 

“ Forever—forever,” cried Philip, stoop- 
ing over her with intense love, “my Stella, 


” 


ny -— 

As he spoke, a dazzling, blinding flash en- 
veloped them in one sheet of lurid flame; 
then came a burst of thunder, so long and 
joud, that it seemed as if the heavens were 
falling. But the husband and wife heard it 
not. ‘They botli lay insensible, Philip’s arm 
still clasping his beloved. Philip Armytage 
woke to consciousness, and found Stella stil! 


} 


lying motionless. Her eyes were fixed and 


open; her features white and livid, while 
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her arm still twined round his neck, as cold 
and heavy as stone. He uttered one cry ot 
agonized despair, and then a desperate calm- 
ness came over him. He felt her heart: a 
faint pulse was still beating there. He litted 
her hand; it did not fall down again, but re- 
mained stitily extended. She was not dead, 
but remained in a trance if possible. more 
fearful still than death. 
All that night, the next day, and through- 
out another horrible night, did Philip hang 
No skill could 


wake her trom her terrible repose; she lay 


over his imsensible wuite. 


immovable, breathing faintly, but not a tinge 
of life was on her marble-like face, and the 
glare of her open eyes was fearful to beliold. 
Piulip tried to close them, but the eyelids 
shrank back again from the dilated pupils. 
He covered them with a veil, for he could 
not bear to see the horrible expression they 
gave to the beautiful face he loved so much. 

When the second day was at its meridian, 
Philip thought he saw her breast heave, a 
faint ie dyed her white lips—they moved ; 
and with a wild cry be clasped his wife in 
his arms, and strove to reanimate those pale 
lips with kisses, 

“ Philip,” she murmured faintly, “ I thought 
I was dead.” 

“You are living—here in my arms, my 
beloved—my heart’s treasure,” cried the 
husband, almost weeping with joy. 

” Ah, I remember the storin; it is all over 
now. It is night; but why have you put out 
the lamp? I cannot see you, love.” 

Philip shuddered at ier words, for the 
room was flooded with the golden light of 
noon. He looked at Stella’s eyes; their ex- 
pression revealed the awful truth; the light- 
ning had struck her, and she was once more 
hopelessly blind. 


CHAPTER VII. 


' 1 


“Go not away !—yet ah, dark shades [ see 
Obscure thy brow—thou goest! but give thy hand; 
Must it be so? 


Yes! unto death—unto the Silent Land.” 


Then g I follow thee; 


FPrepaixa Bremer. 


Stevia awoke from that thander-stricken 
trance unto darkness that no human power 
could henceforth sweep away—those sweet 


eyes were now blind forever. Meekly, as 
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became her nature, did she bow beneath the 
stroke ; but Philip writhed under it in insup- 
portable agony. Stella’s health slowly re- 
covered, aid she rose up from her bed of 
sickness, and once more wandered about the 
house, pale, pensive, but still calm. Then 
burst forth her husband’s wild despair. His 
frantic words sometimes reached almost to 
imprecations. He wished that the terrible 
ightning-flash had struck him dead, rather 
than that he should live to see this wreck of 
his happiness. His whole nature seemed 
changed ; the gentle, upright, pious-hearted 
Philip Armytage was all but a maniac in his 
wild despair. 

But Stella seemed to have gained all the 
firmness which he had lost. Patient, unre- 
pining, she was to him likea guardian angel, 
soothing and cheering him, as if he had been 
the stricken one, and she the consoler. He 
would take her away, to try all that metro- 
politan skill could effect, and to amuse her, 
as he thought, with every enjoyment that 
London could furnish. But Stella knew it 
was hopeless ; and though she submitted, to 
please her husband, still it was not long be- 
fore her health failed in the close air of the 
city, and Philip bore her again to her native 
home, 

There the soft spring breezes once more 
brought faint roses to the cheek of the blind 
wife. Again life became sweet to her, and 
a little of her cheerfulness communicated 
itself to Philip’s melancholy spirit. Io his 
wile’s presence he grew more calm, and for 
her sake he returned to those pursuits which, 
in the first burst of wild agony, he had vowed 
to relinquish forever. He read to her, as of 
old; he wrote poetry, because it pleased 
her; he no longer shrank from the pleasant 
sunshine, because she could behold it no 
more; but spent whole days in guiding her 
steps through the forest, describing every- 
thing he saw with the eloquence of love. 

** Do you remember once when you said, 
‘1 will be your eyes, dearest” Stella one 
cay whispered to him; “and now you are 
so, my Philip! you make me see with your 
eyes.” 

Philip groaned, “Hush, hush, I cannot 
bear it.” 

“ Nay, nay, look at me; I am not sad; in- 
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deed, Philip, you do not know how hanoy | 
am. If I were now, as I once was—jo,.. 
helpless, with no one to love me—| ,, 

indeed lament; but with you for my j,. 
band, ever with me, giving up ail Aes 
with the knowledge that my infirmity eit 
proves how strong is your love, how cay 1 
murmur? My own Philip, you are jj 
light of my eyes; there is no darkness j, 
me when you are by.” 

And Philip could only press her ty } 
heart, and weep. 

But though when her husband was }y 
Stella appeared contented and cheerful, an 
indeed was so, yet there were times whey, 
she felt bitterly the deprivation of all thos 
pleasures which had become so dear to her 
She longed to behold that beautiful worl 
which had been revealed to her sight, on'y 
to be shut out again forever; and more than 
all did she yearn to look once more upon tix 
face of her husband—to watch it kindling 
into genius, until it became, to her at Jeu, 
as the face ofan angel. She knew, by t 
tones of his voice, when it wore that look, 
and then her heart sank to think that she 
must see it no more forever, At times, t 
when in her darkness she was attiring her. 
self, or arranging her long auburn hair, a 


} 
i 


ry of the days in which her unsealed eyes 
first discovered that she was beautiful; and 
a throb of pleasure came to her heart at the 
thought that she was thereby more worthy 
of the long absent, but well-beloved one. 
Then, too, Stella would turn from the past 
to the dim future, and sometimes even weep 
that she would never again be permitied to 
behold the faces of those she loved. And 
then, too, came memories of her lost parent, 
in solemn sweetness leading her from earth 
to heaven. 

Thus the time wore on; Philip’s anguis) 
was lulled by happy hopes for the future, 
and Stella’s brow wore a holy calmness 
One only, an aged woman, who had nursed 
her in her infancy, shook her head as sie 
looked mournfully on the changing cheek 
and transparent hands; she well knew thet 
the shadow of the dread phantom already 
hung over the blind mother. 


The hour of trialcame. Noearthly power 
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© 1g save her, and Philip knew it. As still 
= (Ou © r a 
Sand speechless as her whose life was ebbing 
me &iu © . . 

F .way on his bosom, the husband waited tor 





us [B® ...:h to take his treasure from his arms. 


© Stella lay in the heavy slumber which a 
© temporary delirium had left behind. She 


) gid not even know on whose anguish-riven 


. © \com her head rested. Once only she spoke 


bes 
ike one dreaming. 

«[ see her—there, there, with white gar- 
ents. Mother, I am coming; only let me 
vid him farewell.” And her lips closed, 
nuring Philip’s name. 


' rr 
lute 


1 An hour before death her senses returned, 


She bade Philip kiss her, then whispered 


fiintly— 

“{am content, my husband, my beloved ! 
You will come, too, soon, oh! soon. There 
is po darkness there.” 

She felt for his hand, laid it on her heart, 
and spoke no more. Death stole over that 
gentle one, not with gloom and sorrow, but 
with the peaceful shadows of a chila’s rosy 
sleep. 

* » * * * + * 

Let us pause for a monient to think of 
Death—Death, as he comes in the midst ot 
jie, and youth, and love, when the world is 
yet sweet, and the journey has been too 


' short for the limbs to grow weary. Yet, 
even so; blessed are they who never know 
the burthen and heat of the day! To them 
ihe Dread Presence comesas a white-winged 
angel, ere they have time to invest him with 
shadows that are alone the creation of man’s 
fearful heart. He comes smiling, to waft 
them from earth’s pleasures to those which 
are eternal. It is better to depart while 
love’s roses are blooming, than to linger un- 
til they fade. Therefore, blessed are the 
young who die beloved and loving still! 
And for those, few in years, but many in 
sorrows, Who have already seen the sun of 
jope set ere noon—who would keep the poor 
mourning ones from their rest? Thus let 
us think of thee, O Death! gentle unlooser 
f lie’s burthen, who foldest thy calm, still 
arms round the weary frame, and leavest the 
immortal spirit to rise rejoicing unto God. 
For months after the death of Stella, the 
world was « blank to Philip Armytage. His 


noble mind was a wreck, and if at times, 
glimpses of reason and intellect came, like 
wandering meteors through the ruins, they 
only showed more plainly the mourntul deso- 
lation around. One soft woman’s voice, and 
gentle woman's hand had power over him in 
his widest moods ; they were those of Mrs. 
Lyle. Many thought that his brain had 
never recovered from that feariul lightning- 
stroke, so that any great sorrow was sure to 
overthrow reason forever. But the love 
which had suffered so much, and then been 
riven by death, was cause sufficient. Rarely 
do men love to such intensity, but when they 
do, it is a fearful thing. 

After a long season, Philip’s mind awoke 
from its sieep. With declining health came 
restored reason. He lost that delusion, which 
had constantly haunted him, in which he 
fancied that the lost one was ever present 
by his side. It might have been a dream or 
not; God only knows. If the departed be- 
come ministering spirits, as may be, what 
oifice would be sweeter to that blessed angel 
than to watch over and sooth the bewildered 
mind of him whom she had so fondly loved 
on earth? Calmly, with a kind of mournful 
joy, did Philip Armytage see the world 
glide from him. Its pleasures were like 
shadows to him now. He lived near the 
fatal yet beloved home, whose gloom was 
now brightened by infant smiles and gay 
young voices, the children of Edmund Bran- 
dreth. These loved to gather round the 
knees of the pale, but ever-gentle mourner, 
and hear him talk of her who was gone—of 
her darkened childhood, her happy youth, 
her sweetness, and her suffering; and then 
they would listen with him to the murmur- 
ing of the trees in the old church-yard, the 
more fanciful of them thinking it was her 
voice whispering to them in the still even- 
ing twilight. But when the solitary one 
had kissed them all, and bade them good 
night, he would stretch his arms out in the 
darkness, and cry with a low, yearning 
voice— 

“My Stella, my beloved, let me come to 
thee.” 

And at length the longing prayer was heard. 

D. M. M. 
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BY THE 
Don’t care a snap for him, hey? Now, 
Naucy Harrington, | want to know if you 
think you’re a gwine to make me believe 
such a story as that! I know better. I can 
see as fur into a millstone as any body—and 
I know and have know’d for better’n six 
months how you and Jasper Doolittle tuck a 
notion to oue another. ’ Tis extrawnary how 
gals alk! If you don’t care a snap for him, 


What makes you go with him to lecters, and 


sleigh-rides, and all kins o’ dewins? Don't 
tell me you don’t care a snap for him. He’s 


areal nic young man tew, stiddy and in- 
dustrious and dewin well; you’il never have 
a better chance in your life; maybe he haint 
said nothin particlar to you yet, but that’s 
no sign he aint a gwine tew as soon as he 
get’s curridge up. He’s ruther bashful, you 
know, and it takes them sort o’ fellers longer 
They 


waut considerable spurrin up, and J advise you 


to come to the pint in such matters. 


not to jet nobody else hear you say you don’t 
Trouble 
comes vo’ them kind o’ speeches, I know by 
experience. I come purty nigh losin yer 
uncle Joshaway by makin an onprudent re- 
mark o’ that nafur. I’!l tell you how "twas, 
aad maybe you'll take warnin by it. I re- 
member exzactly when 'twas—twas in the 
month o’ March, about tew years and a half 
arter sister Bedott was married; yer uncle 
and me'd ben keepin company all winter: he 
come t’our house every Sabberday evenin 
reglarly, besides seein on me hum from 


care nothin about Jasper Doolittle. 


singin-school and evenin meetins, and so forth, 
Twas town talk that we were engaged; 
Joshaway Maguire and Melissy Poo}, that 
was the story all round. But all this time, 
mind you, he hadn’t said 9 word to me about 
havin on him, though I was suspectin every 
day when he would. You see he was awful 
bashiul. Well, one night the 
month of March,) we was gwine hum from 


(twas in 


singin school; nary one on us didn’t say No- 
thin for some ways. At last yer uncie ham’d 


and haw’d tew or three times, and then says 


MAGWIRE’S 


.*s 


AUTHOR OF 
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WIDOW BEDOTT Boys, sf 
2 } or i 

he to me, says he, ¢ Melissy !’ Says J, 1 es , 
But he dident continner for some lin : ¥ 4 
a spell he ham’d and haw’d again, i za me 
he to me, says he,* Melissy !’ Says [. \ ¢ a 


what ? but still he dident continner, 4; 


see we was gettin purty nigh {y 


nn 


says to him, says I, ‘Joshaway, what 


Wis g ~ e fii 


gwine to remark ? 


So then he says, no, *O, 
he, ‘I was gwine to say—’ but his « . ss fl 
failed and he dident finish. Afore s,. § 
came to the gate, and there we s - adil 


used to stop a while at the gate, ina » 
way,) and says he, ‘ Melissy! §\); 


a 
‘Joshaway Magwire, what dew you way BD cho’s a 
‘Why,’ says he, ‘I was a gwine to ax you . is at 
Jest then yer grandfather Poo! op ran 

door and come out, and so yer unc ¢ ‘anin 
of and I went in. Well, next day [Henne she beg’ 
Canoot came in t’our house and she be: q te tel 


Now . gz nt t 
could bear Hanner Canocot; she was a pew: ear he 
mischiei-makin old maid, always a m 


with everybody's bizness in the place, ai 


joke me about yer uncle. 


stories 
sure as she see a young cupple appa: the wt 
attached to one another, she’d insiniy 
su’thin or other against them. She coi 
get no sweetheart herselt; and it made he 
awful cross-greined and’ mad at tli 


word, 
ther, (: 
| ‘How 
n as din a 


could git ’em. I hadent never had no: ‘Wha 
culty with her; but I did’nt like her, and P ‘Why 
gram’ther Pool used to say to me frequen! Shure, 
*Melissy, dew be kerful what you say a as I | 
Hanner Canoot; she’s a danverous critter. dont | 
And I was kerful ina gineral way. Au Well, 
then, you see, there was her brother, J ut 
Canoot ; he’d been tryin to be perlite says 

tew or three year, and I wouldent bade 
company with him, nor have nothin to s: the w 
tew him, and Hanner, she know’d it, and notice 
felt awful spiteful to me on account of *bawle 
Speakin of Siah Canoot, the Jast time | make 
up to Wiggletown, yer aunt Bedott tel! yer 

he was quite pertickler to her. He ha joun 
never been married. I suppose n unel 
wouldent have him, he was so lazy and ¢ stead 
sarned disagreeable, and so awful huu) foun: 
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Why, his hair was fiery red, and he han’at 
» oie any nose at all, and what there was 


BLY 
ce 


+ turned right up strait. When yer aunt 
on’t tur g ) 


Bedott telled me about his steppin up to her, 
Zodot 


| says 


or he’s a poor shiftless critter.” * Why, 


says 1, *L hope you wont ticurridge 


he aint nothir,’ says she: ‘he’s been in the 
_lentary, and got to be Cappen Canoot.’ ‘I 
nt care tur that,” says 1: * twouldeut make 
Lv Eo difwrence to me if he was Gunerel ; he’s 
s; Canoot, and always Ww ill be.’ 

Weil, L felt. worried about it, and when I 
come hum, td teiled yer uncle on’t, and says 
bv, , don’t you be afeard o” Silly’s marryin 
[il be bound ke haint no idea o’ marryin 
the 


her.’ 


alide 


g ter, She allers thinks men has serus 


at 


said; and | don’t say but what *tis 


ions if they Jook That’s wha 
> . yer uncle 
Says EF , Sister Bedott’s a curious critter, though 

she’s @ nice Weil, 1 


\~ s a gwine to tell what Hanner said; she 


L 


woman In the main. 
m heran to joke me, and says she, (Ll was 

yignin on the great wheel, you know, when 

= ‘ sue began to IKE me, ) and cays sie, ° Mielissy, 
they teil curus stories about you ;’ whiz, whiz, 


went the wheel, and 1 purtended | dident 


ear her. Arter a spell she spoke up louder, 
and says she, * Melissy, they tell strange 


stories about you and Jushaway ;’ whiz went 
the wheel and | made asif I dident hear a 

. _ r Pre ’ 
turns to your gram 


word. So bimeby she 


ther, (she Was a sitien there,) and says slie, 
‘How is it, Miss Pool? when’s that are wed- 
to 


says mother, says she. 


dina comin on?’ inmother,.— 
‘What 
us yc Be ‘Why, Meiissy and Joshaway Magwire, be- 


* Never, not 


says sie, 


weddin ? 


sure, says Hanner, says she. 
as | knows on,’ says mother, says she—* [ 
lont know nothing about no such bizness.’ 
Well, she see she wouldent git no satisfaction 
ito’ mother, soshe hollers to me agin, and 
says sue, ‘Seems to me yer rather hard o’ 
W hiz-z-z-z went 
the wheel louder’n ever, and I didn’t take no 


hearin to day, Melissy.’ 


notice o’ what she said. Purty soon she 
*bawled out again, and says she, ‘1 guess what 
as takes you so deef; you must a ketcht cold in 

yer head last night; “twas ruther a long 

journey you tuck to git hum.’ (You see ver 
uncle and me went hum by the turnpike in- 
stead 0” gwine cross lots, but how the critter 


lound it out, dear knows.) Well, I dident 
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pay no ’tention, but I teil you I was gitten aw- 
fulmad. Artera spell she gits up and comes 


anc duinps ierseit right down aside o me, 


and says she, ‘Say, Melissy, dew tell when 
you and Joshaway isa gwine to step olf. 
He’s a very nice young man, though | guess 
When 
I'd 


iter and madder ali the time 


he wont never set the river afire.’ 
she said that I was completely ryled up. 


ben 


; ~~ 24 . , { - + 
to think o her tellin right afore mother about 


growin 


mia 


our comin hum by the turnpike, and then 


sayin he wouldent never set the river afire, 
lL couldent hold 


turned round 


—twas too tinuch; in 


OK 
‘ Tianner 


ho 


longer; so | and shi ny 


wheel pin in her face, and says [, 


Cancot, yer a meddlin old maid! I wish 
bizness, and lem’me 
TZ wouldent wipe 
Now what did the 
critter dew when I spoke sot Why, she 
snorted right out a larfin, and says she, *Q, 
Ly W 


a. _ | ’ 
tnurriecu, Gew, 


youd mind yer own 
alone about Josh Mavwire. 


my eld shoes on kim 


don’t get in a passion, Melissy, don’t. 
keep yer temper till yer 
Purty 


Well 


0 Joshaway. 


soon she wenthum. ‘This was Friday. 
Sabberday cum, and [| dident see nothin 
I thought ‘twas rather queer, 
but I reckoned on seein him to Weduesday 


Well, he 


*sposed of course he’d wait on me huin. 


wus there, and | 
But 
when meetin was out, lo and behold! he 


evenin meetin. 


1 


went strait apast me, and axed Civey Fog- 
gerson if he shud have the pleasure of seein 
herbum! ‘Then it all cum through my head 
her bum! ; j 

like a flash o’ lightnin, what I said to Han- 
ner Canoot,; | knowed she’u told him of it as 
1 tell you I felt 


I never know’d till that minit how much 


well as ef I'd heard her. 
bud. 
1 thought of Josh Magwire; the idee of 
losin him was awfully aggravatin. Well, I 


got hum some show or other, and went 
straight off to bed, but | dident sleep none 
that night. with a 

} ‘ j . P lane = 
tremenduous headake, and lookin as paleas a 
Mother, she had to ax me whether 


l telled her no; 


In the mornin | got up 
gliost. 
or no I wa’nt sick. but all 
that day I wa’nt fit for no bizuess, didn’t 
have no appertite ; and when miglt came, yer 
gram’ther felt so consarned about me, tuat 
she gin mea dose of 
said if I dident sleep that might I'd sartinly 


perrigarlic, Coz sie 


be attacked with a fever. 
In spite of perrigarlic 1 dident sleep a 
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wink that night nother. Next day I felt 
Wus than ever, but | was awful spirited, and 
I was detarmin.d nobody shouldent know 
the reason. Thinks 1, if Joshaway’s a 
mind to use me so, he may and be hanged to 
hin, | amta gwine to kill myself on ac- 
count of him; be aint the only young man in 
the univarse. That’s the way I talked to 
myselt, but talkin and dewin’s tew things, 
you know, Nancy. ‘The more I tried to des- 
pise yer uncle the more I couldent; the 
more | tried to hate him, the better I liked 
him. Well, so it went on for a number o’ 
weeks. He never come nigh me, I used 
to see him to singin school and meetin, but 
he never oflered to see me bum, but always 
went with Cloey Foggerson. Afore long 
folks was talkin about him and Cloey Fog- 
gerson. But what worked me most was, the 
gals began to plague me about losin my 
sweetheart, and thinks 1, ll git him back 
iI die for’t. So, arter ponderin on’t a spell, 
1 made up my mind I'd incurridge Siah 
Canoot, and see ’f that wouldeut bring yer 
uncle tew. Si was ready enough to step up, 
you know, but I'd gin him the mitten so 
many umes he was afeerd to venter. 

So one day | goes by his shop, (he was a 
waggin maker by trade, you know ;) he was 
a siandin in the door as he always was, ina 
gineral way, (he was everlastin lazy ;) well, 
I says, says 1, * How de dew, Mr. Canvot ? 
I tell you I never see a surpriseder critter’n 
what he was; I hadent spoke to him for 
better’n a year. * Well as common,’ says 
he. Says I, * Why don’t you never come to 
see us now days, Mr. Canoot?” The critter 
was mighty tickled; and says he, ‘The 
reason I haint been’s cause I reckoned my 
company wa’ntagreeable.’ ‘O, Mr. Canoot, 
you musent think so,’ says I, and then I 
went off. Well, next night he come Vour 
house, and arter that he come every night; 
and [| tell you ‘twas an awful cross to me to 
treat him any way decent; for | despised the 
critter Jike pizen; but I managed to be 
purlite tew him, and afore a week’s time he 
popt the question. I telled him it was very 
unexpecied, and | must consider on’t a spell 
afore | gin him an ansur. He seemed ap- 
parrently satisiied and continued to wait on 
me ; and I could see yer uncle felt uneasy by 
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the way he looked sidewise at us 
he see us together; but stili te ney. 
nigh me, nor offered wo speak tew m 

so it went on tew full Al 

neighbors begun to talk about Josiah; (°... 
and me; and Siah bimself was teasin a 
to know whether | hadent considere, . 


4 


ous, 


most long enough ; and what to dew | gy, : 
know. Iwas nigh upon crazy; my hea 
failed; 1 hadent no appetite, nor no apirin 
Yer gram’ther was awltful uneasy ab . me 
You see 1 was all the darter she had Je, 
hum. Yer mar was married and gone, , 
yeraunt Bedott was married and gone ig, 
Well I got to be a miserable critter, 
One evenin arter supper, I was jp 
dreadtul state o’ mind. I knowed Siah yo 
comin that night to git his ansur, and | 
wanted to git ridon him. So I put ong, 
things and slipt out, and went up to sis 
Bedott’s. She lived at the upper eend 
the village. Weil, I found yer aunt Beduy 
at hum alone, Yer uncle 
gone tv some meetin or other; and Kaar, 
was a baby then,) he was asleep in | 
cradle. ‘I’m glad you’ve cum,’ says Suaiy, 
says she, ‘for ’'m awful lonesum; He: bas 
gone off somewhere ; dear knows where; ‘ts 
amazin how any man can be willin to leave 
his pardner alone as much as he does. 1'y, 
clear out o’ patience with it; if it had 
been for that little 
having the snufiles, l’d a went off somew ier 
myself.” (Yer aunt Bedott’s a nice woiias, 
but she was always an awful grumbler; tlic) 


lez wa'nt in: 


poor young one’s 


dew say she jawed the deacon out o' te 
world.) Well, so she went on, scoldin anc 
frettin, and tellin her troubles and tria! 
never so long; at last 1 broke in, and says | 
*O! Silly, dont go on so; you don't ki 
what trouble is.’ I said it ina kind o' » 


that startled her, and says she, ‘ Mellis.), 


what dew you mean? 1 bust right ou 
cryin. 
and come tew me, and says she ‘ Mellisy 
Pool, what is the matter?” 


and dident ansur. 


about Josh Magwire, | hope. 


fret my gizzard for him; there’s as go 


fishes in the sea as any’t ever was ketcu 
yit.’ 


Yer aunt put down her knittin wos 


I kept on cryii 
At last says she, ‘ Dew 
tell what ails you, Melissy, dew ; taint noth. 
I wouldent 


Well, arter a while thinks 1, | way 


as well 


from be 
came to 
Hanner 
say ity 
alts al 
yer aul 
an unp 
enough 
with a! 
says sh 
only Wi 
way au 
somehe 
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pever | 
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always 
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So I tell’d her the hull 

fom beginnin to end ; how nigh yer uncle 
od] 

; to poppin the question ; what I said to 


1} tell her. 


gs wel 


came 
Hanner Canoot, how she provoked me to 


say it; how undoubtedly she told Joshaway 
on't and all how and about it. Well, at fust 
yer aunt blowed me sky high for makin such 
an unprudent speech, (she was unprudent 
enough herself, but she hadent no patience 
with any body else for bein so.) At last 
says she, * What's said can’t be onsaid ; the 
ly wavy to mend the mischief, is for Josha- 
way and you to get together and make it up 
somehow.’ ‘ But how can we git together !” 
cave 1; ‘1 cant go to see him, and he don’t 
never come to see me, now.’ Arter thinkin 
a spell, says Silly, says she, (Silly was 
always a cunnin critter,) ‘I’ve got it now ; 
you jist stay here and see to the baby, and 
[ll run into widder Magwire’s; its a good 
while since I’ve been there.  I’ts purty 
dark, now, and by the tine I come home 
i'l] be awful dark, and Joshaway he’ll come 
with me; he did it several times; he’s won- 
derful perlite ; and wher we git to the door, 
I'llaxe him to come in and see husband. 
Hez wont be tu hum, taint likely ; but Josh 
wont know but what heis; and when he 
once gits in, I’ll bet forty grate apples you 
and he will make up straight purty soon.’ 
+(, Silly,” says I, ‘that’s a real good idee ; 
but you musent let him know Um here, 
cause if you dew he wont come in.’ ‘I 
wont sartin shure,’ says she. So she put on 
her things and off she went, and I sot down 
in the back parto’ the room and begun a 
contrivin what I should say to yer uncle. 
0, Nancy! you've no idee what a state of 
preterbation I was in: one minnit 1 was 
afeerd I shouldent say nothin to no purpose; 
and the next minnit I was eeny most shure 
of gittin Joshaway back agin. Well, sister 
Bedott was gone a hull hour. You see Josh- 
away wa’nt to hum when she went and so 
she stayed until he come. It did seem to me 
asifshe was gonea year. At last I heerd 
‘emacomin. They got to the door, and says 
yer uncle, says he, ‘Good night.” *Oh, you 
come in, dew,’ says yer aunt Silly, says she ; 


! 
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Mr. Bedott wants to see you amazinly.’ 
‘Well,’ says he, ‘I'll step ina minnit.’ 
‘Why,’ says sister Bedott, says 


So in 
they come. 
she, ‘1 wonder where husband is! you set 
down by the fire and I'll go and call him; 
he can’t be fur off, I’m sure! he wouldent go 
off and leave the baby alone.’ So he sot 
down with his back to me (I was sittin 
where he dicent see me,) and she went off 
into tother room and shut the door. Gracious 
sakes alive! [never in my hull life experi- 
enced such feelins as ] did that minnit; and 
I never shail again if | live a thousand years. 
It seem’d as if my heart would jump out o’ 
my mouth. Artera minnit or sol ham'd ; 
yer uncle started and Jookt round and when 
he see me he riz and made for the door. 
Thinks me I’ve lost him now sartin shure. 
Jist ashe got his hand on the lateh says I, 
‘Mr. Magwire !’ He stopt and lookt round 
at me, and says he, ‘Did you speak to me, 
Miss Pool’ * Yes,’ says 1. * What did you 
want!’ says he; he spoke so cold and oncon- 
sarned I felt clear discurridged, and 1 jist 
bust out acryin. So then he come up to me, 
and says he * Melissy !’ Says I, ‘ Joshaway, 
what makes you so cold and distant to me 
lately? Says he ‘ you’re engaged, aint you, 
Melissy Says I, ‘Nol aint—no such a 
thing.’ Arter a minnit, he says, says he, 
‘What made you say you wouldent wipe 
your old shoes on me” ‘ Cause wouddent,’ 
says I, ‘and there aint but one feller in the 
town I would sarve such a mean trick, and 
that’s Siah Canoot; he’s jist fit to wipe old 
shoes on.” Now, Nancy, what do yer spoze 
yer uncle done then? Why he huv his 
arms round my neck,and gin me sucha 
good-earnest kiss as I never got before or 
sence. ‘QO Melissy,’ says he, ‘we'll be mar- 
ried arter all the fuss—wont we” ‘I should- 
ent wonder,’ says J. And we was married 
in less than a month, and I haint never had 
no ’casion to repent, for he’s made me a fust 
rate husband; but only think how nigh I come 
to losin him jist for speakin as I did to Han- 
ner Canoot. She haint never ben nigh me 
since I was married—and as for Siah, he was 
mad as the dragon.—Lady's Book. 
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ORIGINAL. 


A STAR-LIGHT SOLILOQUY. 


BY J. 


‘Tis night—d ep—solemn night, 
The myriad stars from out the azure sky 
Are shining pure and dright— 
All silently. 


’Tis night —deep—solemn night 
Sweet thoughts come to me ‘neath the midnight sky— 
Sweet fancies, pure and bright, 
Come silent y. 


H. 


BIXBY. 


ing his harp with skillful hand, with 
divine sublimity he commences :— : 

“The heavens declare the glory of ¢ ‘Tis 
and the firmament showeth his handy we + 

“ Day unto day uttereth speech, and pjois ch th 
unto night showeth knowledge”—sung 1), S sve, mel 
Psalmist, while looking on a scene | : the * 


1 . 
i) 


a 


jancho 


4 


at? Wh 


lwa! 
IKE ths | v alwa 


, i on which we with our dim eyes are poy B shat eve 
Eloquent yet voiceless art thou, oh, Night! . ’ r. Pave e 
d fie. gazing. How grand the poetry of t), scent 
to the watcher beneath “Heaven’s ebon )_) “wi ae iil. 
em Psalms. Written ages since, they stil} fp, Be tons—al 
vault.” Eloquent the glance of the bright- . : i 
; ; . an echo in the heart of humanity. stjjj , B ryshing 
eyed stars! Eloquent the majesty of the , “ere . : 7 
; ; : they awaken the feelings of the soul—s B® carrying 
moon in her onward journeyings—a queen . . ; eas ‘ ‘al 
; find an utterance from the pious heart, Jeary. B oasis —t 
mid her jewelled train ;—and beautiful yon ' a 
' . ed or unlearned, through the earth. life. 
silvery cloud, veiling them now and then from F a: 
, = In the language of another, more eloqyuon, Qe Again 
our eyes. &§ 
: y ‘ oil than ours :—* They are heard in the roljiny B of water 
The eloquence of night is silence— ry 5 ee 
S anthem and the whispered prayer,—they felds in 
“God hath no mightier type of power than darkness float on the harp’s vibration and thie orvan's BS \sugh, & 
without sound,” swell,—beneath the arches of the cathedr, use, 
and “silence is the energy of God.” The and the rafters of the straw-roofed shed 3 and e Many, 0 
é : . s ; 
heavens and the earth are hushed in peace— they will be a monument to al] future gen. : ramble 
we forget “the cares that infest the day,” erations, showing what human power aid p cad sea 
and bold communion with Him “who mak- heavenly genius can do.” some ba 
eth darkness his pavilion—who appointeth Here, too, may we not repeat a sonnet me °° 8" 
unto the stars their courses,”—while looking which the poet Coleridge pronounced “the 9)" ! 
° ; . fadve 
upon the works of His hands. finest and most grandly conceived in our _ 
r- - Te ofae li 
Thus did the Poet-King of Israel. Touch- language !” gm alter i 
But : 
NIGHT. B they -—p 
BY REV. 5. B. WHITE. | pe rl 
Mysterious Night! when our first parent knew hs nats 
_ u 
Thee from report divine, and heard thy name, Yo 
: . and, Cé 
Did not he tremble for this lovely frame— _ 
; ; thou a 
This glorious canopy of light and blue? wee 
Yet ‘neath a current of translucent dew, i 
Z i cent a 
Bathed in the rays of the great setting flame, 
Hesperus with the hosts of heaven came, 
And lo! Creation widened in man’s view. 
Who could have thought such darkness lay concealed 
Within thy beams, oh, Sun? or who could find, “ 
ru: ° ° he) & 
Whilst fly, and leaf, and insect, stood revealed, 
ore 
That to such countless orbs thou mad’st us blind ? “i 
> . : . She) 
Why do we then shun death with anxious strife— eed 
If light can thus deceive, wherefore not life? = 
But midnight draweth nigh ;—we must cease our soliloquy, though the stars, our only ma 
listeners, are yet up and unwinking. Vale! id 
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ORIGINAL. 
, 
SATURDAY EVENING. 

th whes BY W. P. EWING, 
of G = Tis Saturday evening ! That sweet and in search of that fountain, one draught of 
/ t melancholy precursor and pioneer of the day whose sparkling wave would forever give 
io. Fs ch the Lord “blessed and made holy!” vigor to the happy mortal who partook of it. 
DY the © sve, melancholy ! for, to me, Saturday even- Truly, truly was he a poet in the noblest 
ke thi ; "always possesses a peculiar interest, On acceptation of the term; and how much 
re now Myst evening my soul seems lulled into a brighter should his name shine on the His- 
of th scent mood, and all my early recollec- toric scrolls, than those blood-thirsty wretches 

q ns—all the recollections of boyhood—come —Cortez and Pizarro—who caused human 
Still ¢ B eyshing upon me, like an Alpine torrent, gore to flow, like water, merely to gratify 
= urying my thoughts irresistibly back to the their sordid and inordinate Just for gold ! 
lear _s'—to the green spots in the desert of Bat whither am | wandering! Already 

iit. ; . ; “The ploughman homeward plods his weary way,” 
oquent © Again I wind along the silver rills in quest pein 
rolling BD  water-lilies—again I roam over the grassy gratitied that another week’s toil is over— 
witha ‘ds in search of strawberries, and again I that another milestone on the road to eterni- 
rean's Siuzh, and gambol around the old school- ty has been passed. And now the golden 
hhedes Piouse, the happiest: of the happy throng, SUM 1s rolling deeper and deeper into the 
|; and Hany, many a bright Saturday evening have West, tinging the fantastic clouds, as he 
» gen. S| rambled far from the busy haunts of man, P@ss®sy with many a gorgeous dye; the feath- 
and j seating myself on a grassy plot beside ered choir are piping their evening orisons ; 
«me babbling streamlet, listened to the joy- the shades of evening are creeping over the i 
sonnet | cus carol of the birds; and formed plans of plain; and night is rapidly drawing her ebon 
“the [RB future greatness—plans which the first blasts mantle over the world. Now, now ‘tis a 
n our ‘adversity frustrated forever—plans, which delicious hour, 
er life proved could not be accomplished. “ And we can almost think we gaze 
But stl I love to resort to such scenes; Through golden vistas into Heaven.” 


they possess slancholy pleasure, which ’ ,; ae 
y possess a melancholy | ¥ Tis a time for silent and holy contempla- 


period of future existence can efface from tion, and, 
my memory. 
Youth, youth! thou art a joyous season, “ Like dew on the blossom, 
and, cant as men may, and as they ever will, This hour on the bosom, 
thou art the brightest and most glorious part With wings dropping healing, should softly descend ; 


‘ . Its silence appeal:ng 
{our probation! No wonder that the ar- 


: To thought and to feeling, — 
cent and enthusiastic Spaniard spent his life Our souls with the depth of the stillness should blend !" 





SIMPLICITY AND TRUE GREATNESS.—The fantile simplicity. True greatness never struts 
nore | see of the world, (says a modern wri- on stilts nor plays the king upon the stage, 
ter,) the more | am satisfied that simplicity Conscious of its elevation, and knowing in 
is inseparably the companjon oftrue great- what that elevation consists, it is happy to 
ness. I never yet knew a truly great man— act its part like other men, in the common 
ny / «man who overtopped his fellow-men—who amusements and business of mankind. It isnot 

did not possess a certain playful, almost in- afraid of being undervalued for its humility. 








THE STAR OF LOVE. 
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Then a beaming star appeareth Softly whispering of a morrow,— 
In the darksome sky above— Sweetly calling us to pray -— 
‘Tis the guiding star of Heaven, Each bright ray, a threas of silver 
‘Tis the holy Star of Love. Falling gently from above, 


Windeth round our softened spirit 


Shining sweetly on the spirit, 
Chaining all our heart in love 


Falleth down each gentle ray, 





“TO THE DEPARTED.” 


BY DAVID RICE, M.D. 


Sweetly sleep thy silent slumber ; Friends and kindred lingered near thee 
Rest thy body in the tomb; And would fain have bid thee stay; 
Days, and months, and years may number, E’en while gentle angel voices 
But thy memory fresh shall bloom, Whispered, “ Brother come away.” 


As a fair and fadeless flower, 
Planted in each mourning heart, 
Till life's last and trying hour, - 
When we al! from friends must part. 


Spring will come with early flowers, 
Blooming near thy youthful urn; 

Birds will sing in verdant bowers, 
But thou never canst return: 





Many were the tears of sorrow, Summer winds shall sigh above thee, 
Many were the sighs of grief, And in requiems deplore ; 
Mingled o'er thy dying pillow, But, alas! the hearts that loved thee, 





But they could not bring relief — Here on earth can know no more! 
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YOUNG TURTLE-DOVE 
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OF CARMEL. 


A STORY FOR THE CHILDREN.—BY MARY HOWITT. 


Part I. 


A GREAT many turtle-doves lived about 
Mount Carmel. There were orange trees 
and cypresses there, and among these the 
doves lived all the winter; they had broods 
eitly in the year, and towards the end of 
March, or beginning of April, they set of 
ke great gentlefolks to spend “ the season” 
elsewhere, All last winter a young man, 
8 musician, who was very pale and thin, 
ved with the monks in the monastery on 


hi 


‘Mount Carmel. He went to Syria, because, 
asa child, he had loved so to hear his mo- 
laer read in the Bible; she often read to him 

it Mitjiah and Elisha on Mount Carmel, 
aia he used to think then, that if ever he 
vere rich, he would go and see all the won- 
Nov. '47, 





derful places mentioned in the Bible. He 
never was rich, and yet he came here. He 
was very pale and thin, and had large, beau- 
tiful but sorrowful eyes. He took a violin 
with him to Mount Carmel; it was the 
greatest treasure he had on earth. He 
played the most wonderful things on his 
violin that ever were heard, and everybody 
who heard him said that he was a great mu- 
sician. In the winters he suffered very much 
from the cold and the fogs of his own country ; 
so last summer he saved a little money, and set 
off with his violin to Syria; and all last win- 
ter he lived in the monostery on Mount 
Carmel, among the grave old monks. There 
was one little old monk, a very, very o!d 
man, who soon grew very fond of him; he, 
too, had been a musician, but he was now 
133 
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almost childish, and had forgotten how to 
play ; so the monks took from him his old 
violin, because they said he made such a 
noise with it. He cried to part with it like 
@ child, poor old man! 

The young musician had a little chamber 
“3 the monastery, which overlooked the sea; 
nobody can think what a beautiful view it 
had! The sun shone in so warm and plea- 
sant, and a little groupof cypresses grew just 
below the window. The young man often 
and often stood at the window, and looked 
out on the sea, and down into the cypress 
trees, among the thick branches of which he 
heard the turtle-doves cooing. He loved to 
hear those turtle-doves—and so did the little 
old monk, One day early in January he saw 
that the turtle-doves had built a nest just in 
sight; he watched the birds taking it by 
turns to sit on the eggs, and his heart was 
full of love to them; they turned up their 
gentle eyes to him, but they never flew 
away, for they saw in his mild and sorrowful 
countenance, that he would not hurt them. 

Beautiful and melancholy music sounded 
for half the day down from his window to 
where the birds sate; it had astrange charm 
to thedoves; they thought it was some grand, 
new kind of nightingale come down from 
heaven. ‘The little old monk sate in his long 
Carmelite frock, with his hands laid together 
on his knees, and his head down on his 
breast, and listened with his whole soul; to 
him 00 it came as a voice of heaven, which 
seemed to call him away to a better land; 
great tears often fell from his eyes, but they 
were not sorrowful tears; they were tears 
of love, tears which were called forth by a 
feeling of some great happiness which was 
coming for him, but which he could not quite 
understand ; he was, as you know, a very old 
man; the oldest in all the monastery, and 
almost childish. 

The music from the young man’s room 
sounded finer and finer every day; as early 
spring came on he grew very poorly; the 
little old monk used to bring him his meals 
into his chamber, because it tired him so to 
go up and down the long stone staircase to 
the great eating-room. There never was 
anybody kinder than the little old monk. 

A pair of young doves were hatched in the 
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nest, and when the sun shone in at the y x 
dow, the young man used to sit in his dems 
ing-gown, with a pillow in his chair ‘ 
look out over the sea, and down jnto ». 
cypress-tree where the turtle-doyes’ ,... 
was; he would sit for hours and |», ‘ee: 
them, and many: beautiful thoughts iia 
through his mind as he did so. Neyer },: 
his heart been so full of love as now: :), 
little old monk used to sit on a low seat jy. 
fore him, waiting for the time when he aske; 
for his violin; that was a great happiness y, 
them both. The musician loved him yer, 
much, and often when he played, he meay; 
to pour bright and comfortable thoughts jp:, 
his innocent, affectionate soul. 

It was the end of March ; the turtle-doyes 
were all preparing for their flight to Eng. 
land ; the pair that had built under the mn). 
sician’s window, had a home in some oi 
quiet woods in Surrey, where it was delight. 
fulty mild and pleasant even in winter; \y: 
they never were there in winter, althoug) 
their wood had the name of Winterdown, 
It was a lovely wood: broad-leaved arums, 
and primroses, and violets blue and white, 
covered the ground in spring; in summer 
there were hundreds and hundreds of glow. 
worms there, and the old tree-trunks wer 
wreathed with ivy and honeysuckle. It was 
a very pleasant wood, and near to it the 
poet’s children were born; they had wan. 
dered in it and gathered its flowers and ai- 
mired its glow-worms and listened to the 
turtle-doves when they were very young; 
now, however, their home was at another 
place; they only went to Winterdown about 
once a year for a great holiday. The oi 
turtle-doves talked about the poet’s children 
in Winterdown, and the young doves fanciet 
that they lived there always. 

It was now the time for them to set off oa 
their long journey; the old pairs had exer- 
cised their young ones, and they were sure 
they could perform the journey. Next mor 
ing early they were to set off. 

All night there was a light burning in th 
young musician’s chamber, and towards morn: 
ing the most heavenly music sounded from 
the window, which the old monk had opened 


a very little for fresh air, because his younz 


friend complained of the room being co 
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and hot. The sound woke the doves; they 
ate and listened to what they still thought a 
slorious bird: the old monk sate with his 
feeble hands together and head raised ; it 
was the first time for years that he had ever 
gate so; the young man played; a heavenly 
joy was in his soul; he knew not whether 
he was in heaven or on earth ; all his pain 
was gone. It was a blissful moment; the 
next moment and all was still in the cham- 
ber—wonderfully etill. ‘The lamp still burn- 
ed; a soft breeze blew in from the half- 
opened window, and just stirred the old 
man’s Carmelite frock, and lifted the young 
man’s dark locks, but they neither of them 
moved. 

« That glorious bird has done his singing 
for this morning,” said the old doves; ‘he 
will now sleep—let us set off; all our friends 
and neighbors are off already; we have a 
jong journey before us.” The parent doves 
spread their wings; they and their elder one 
were away ; the younger sate as if entranced 
in the nest; he could think of nothing but 
the glorious bird that had just been singing ; 
his family wheeled round the cypresses, and 
then returned for him; they bade him come, 
for it was late; that the sun was rising 
above the sea, and that all the doves of Car- 
mel were ready for flight. ‘The younger 
dove spread his wings also for this long jour- 
ney, bearing with him still the remembrance 
of that thrilling music which affected him 60 
greatly. 

The turtle-doves went forth on their long 
journey. The young musician and the little 
old monk had started before them on one 
much longer. 

Part II. 

Ir was the end of March; the poet’s gar- 
den was beginning to be beautiful; the daf- 
fodils were out in great bunches; the poly- 
anthuses stood on tieir round green cluster 
of leaves like bright-headed pins on a lady’s 
pin-cushion; the jonquils had burst their dry 
delicate spathes, and were ready to open 
their lovely fragrant cups to the sun; the 
hyacinths were just bursting forth also, 
whilst upon the old wall shone out like ra- 
diant gems the intense scarlet flowers of the 
pyrus-japonica; the air was fragrant with 
violets, and the lilacs and westeria were be- 





ginning to show their profuse wealth of 
flowers ; the little clustered buds on the tops 
of the elm-trees looked in the sunshine as if 
cut out of coral; the roses were full of young 
shoots, some green and some red; and the 
peony pierced the mould with its dark crim- 
son leaves folded up, as yet, like so many 
blunt-headed spears. The old blackbird had 
a mate, and he was singing to her with all 
his might; the rooks had forgotten all their 
winter troubles, and were now busy building 
and quarrelling. It was a true spring morn- 
ing, and the poet’s children walked hand in 
hand up and down the garden, laying out 
great plans for the future of this summer. 

Just then, the weary turtle-doves of Car 
mel had reached England; the flock that 
had set out at first had all come safely ; they 
now, however, were very weary and hungry ; 
the young turtle that loved the music so 
much was the weakest, and most wearied of 
all the flock. “We have not far to go,” 
said the mother, as it lagged behind, and 
seemed ready to faint; “ in an hour we shall 
be at Winterdown ;” the little turtle grew 
fainter and fainter; just then they passed 
over the poet’s garden, where the poet’s 
children were walking. “There they are,” 
said the mother, “the poet’s children, with 
their loving eyes and their golden hair; we 
shall be at Winterdown in less than an hour, 
follow me !” 

The weary camel in the desert, when it 
perceives water afar off, although faint and 
ready to sink the moment before, bounds for- 
ward in hope and joy for the promised relief 
—so it was with the flock of doves; soaring 
above the outskirts of London, they saw in 
the distance the old favorite woods of Surrey, 
towards which they winged their way with 
inpatient delight. 

The weary young turtle sank down among 
the rose-trees, and heard the voices of the 
children as they went by. In the evening, 
they saw what they thought a white pigeon 
on a young pear-tree; they were so pleased 
that they even dreamed about it. Next day, 
the young turtle was still there; so hungry 
and frightened, and feeling so forlorn and 
friendless. The children again saw it; this 
made them happier still; it must be come to 
live with them; they stole up softly to the 
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tree where it sat, and the little trembling 
bird allowed itself to be caught. They rush- 
ed into the house; they had caught, they 
said, the white pigeon that was so beautiful, 
and yet so unlike their own old ones. “It 
shall live with us; it shall love us; it shall 
have a mate and be so happy,” said the 
children. 

For the first time since it had left Carmel 
it had now plenty to eat. It put its head be- 
hind its wings and slept calmly for hours. 

The poor little turtle-dove, however, was 
unhappy, though no one knew it; it looked 
out of the bars of its large cage, and longed 
for the freedom of Mount Carmel, and the 
long talked of breezy heights of Winterdown. 
It could not understand the nature of the 
wicker bars which enclosed it. It thought 
of free flight in the blue heavens, and flut- 
tered from side to side of its cage. 

The little turtle-dove was sick at heart; 
it wanted it knew not what; but a some- 
thing which was beyond its reach; it under- 
stood not the loving eyes of the children; it 
wanted space, freedom, and companionship, 
but not ina cage! 

The next day was Suuday. The turtle’s 
cage stood in a boudoir; it looked beautiful 
in the window among the flowering cain- 
ellias. Before it stood an alabaster vase ; 
the picture of a young lovely girl looked 
down, as if from the wall, in tenderness upon 
it; books were there behind gilded wire- 
work ; all was bright and beautiful. This 


little boudoir opened into the drawing-ro m, 
where a youth was playing some grand 
sacred music: the dove flew from side t 
side of the cage ; somebody heard him, ang 
said the poor bird wants to get out, he sees 
the daylig t through the window; so tiey 
put down the Venitian blind, anda soft oteen 
gloom, as of a wood in sunshine, filled the 
room. The youth continued to play, and the 
poet’s children came in to listen also: nh 
body but them thought more of the dove. 
“The dove does not like it,” said they tp 
each other, for the dove was more to them 
than the music; it distresses him; it is no 
use telling them not to play; but oh! how 
unhappy he is! Let us take him and hang 
him in our room ; it is so quiet there.” 

They hung his cage in their pretty room; 
called him the sweetest names they could 
think of, and went down to listen to the 
beautiful music. But they could not forget 
the dove. In less than an hour they stole up 
stairs ; the room was dusk, and the bird was 
calm and still; they thought he slept; and 
they closed the door softly, lest they should 
wake him. The next time they looked at 
him he was just in the same place: they 
mounted on a chair, peeped into the cage, 
and then they knew the truth. Tis little 
life, like that of the young musician and the 
old monk of Carmel, had passed away on the 
spiritual wings of harmony. 

Life is a strange riddle; and all that! have 
told you of the little turtle-dove is quite true. 
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The scere was an elegantly furnished 
apartment, overlooking one of the principal 
streets of the great metropolis, New York ; 
the speakers, Charles Hungerford, a gentle- 
man of twenty-five, who had extended his 
handsome person on a lounge at a window, 
which commanded a view of a fine prom- 
enade; his cousin, Kate Warren, a beautiful 
girl of nineteen, who stood near hin, ap- 
parently engaged in turning over a portfolio 


of drawings, on the table, but whose down- 
cast eye and varying color betrayed unusual 
agitation ; her mother, a fashionably dressed, 
middle-aged woman, whose countenance bore 
the marks of mingled anxiety and displea- 
sure, and her eldest danghter, a young lady 
of twenty-three, who, attired in an elegant 
morning dishabille, had sunk into a chaise 
longue in a listless posture. 

‘So you really intend to immure yourself 
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among the barbarians of the far West, cousin 
5 ad . r 
Kate,” said Charles Hugerford. “ What 


strange tastes Frank Elliot and yourself must 
at tian ° z. ° 
_ to live among the wilds of Wisconsin, 


ave 
we settle down among the squatters.” 

“To think of all I have done for you, 
Kate,” exclaimed Mrs. Warren, in a tone of 
“French, Italian, and dancing, 
*s, and music and drawing 


yexation. 
at Madame C 
from the best masters. The pains which 
your father and myself have taken to 
vive you an accomplished education! and 
now to have it all thrown away upon a life 
in the backwoods, I declare is vexatious.” 

«] suppose Kate has a beau ideal in her 
mind,” said Charles, “ of some little snow 
white cottage in the woods, furnished luxuri- 
ously within, and overgrown with wild roses 
and honeysuckles, with a beautiful green 
jawn in front, where she and Frank can sit 
hour after hour, talking of love and happi- 
ness. But, my dear cousin, if any such glow- 
ing anticipations have entered your brain, you 
may as well have them dispelled now, as to 
arrive at your new home, and find your white 
cottage metamorphosed into a low log cabin, 
with one door for entrance, two or three per- 
forations in the wall to let out the smoke and 
admit the air, while in the roof a fine field 
is opened for astronomical observations. Ine 
stead of silvery brooks, you may, perhaps, 
find yourself in the immediate vicinity of a 
muddy swamp, while cattle and fowls are 
running wild about the premises. I am not 
giving you an exaggerated picture, Kate. I 
have travelled in the far West, and speak 
from personal observation.” 

“ And then you will be oblige! to dress in 
such an outre style,” said her elder sister, 
affectedly, “ for I suppose they have no French 
milliners there, Charles ?” 

“T should imagine not,” said Charles, with 
acountenance of inflexible gravity. “Just 
imagine our pretty Kate superintending the 
affairs of one of these log mansions, making 
butter and cheese, and her delicate arms 
half way up to the elbow in soap suds and 
dishwater, or going to make an afternoon 
visit, with one of the settler’s wives, at one 
o'clock, and coming home before sunset, to 
feed the chickens. Ha! ha! I think I see 
her now, fording the swamps, and climbing 
rail-fences,” 
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“T see nothing particularly fearful in the 
scenes you have described,”’ said Kate, with 
a half smile, though she spoke seriously. “ ] 
expect to encounter difficulties of various 
kinds, perhaps privations, but for Frank's 
sake I could endure them all, were they 
twice as numerous. ‘Trust me, Charles, ove 
can make even the wilderness as fair as 
Eden.” 

“ Wait till you have passed the test of two 
years’ life in the backwoods, before you speak 
so enthusiastically,” said Charles. “ Let me 
tell you, Frank and yourself will have some- 
thing more to do than singing, reading poetry 
together, and talking of love. In the first 
place, your house is to be built. Frank will 
have to take the axe into his own hands, and 
with the aid perhaps of some half dozen stout 
woodsmen, fell the trees,* clear the land, 
through storm and sunshine, and then erect 
his log cabin. And when it is finished, how 
inappropriate it will be for the elegant furni- 
ture to which you have been accustomed ! 
These velvet covered sofas, ottomans, and di- 
vans, Brussels carpets, girandoles, mirrors, 
&c., will look sadly out of place, with the 
rough hewn walls and low ceiling, even if it 
was possible to convey them there over rough 
roads and through thick woods. No, no; you 
must be content with half a dozen pine chairs, 
a table, and a plain carpet of your own man- 
ufacture, unless you go a step higher, and 
have an ingrain carpet for your parlor, that 
is, if you have a parlor.” 

“T shall be content with these,” said Kate, 
seriously. ‘Frank is now dependent on his 
own exertions, since the loss of his property 
and the death of his father, and 1 would be 
the last to induce him to incur any unneces- 
sary expense. Iam to be his assistant, his 
helpmate, not a burden upon his toil. The 
privations of which you speak will fall as 
heavily upon him as myself. Shall I not 
share them with him?” 

“How heroic! how self-devoted!” ex- 
claimed Charles, in a tone of much enthusi- 
asm. ‘ Where did you pick up these pru- 
dent, sensible, out-of-the-way notions? I sus- 
pect they are the fruits of Aunt Stanley’s 
teachings. Your six month’s stay in the 
country has produced more effect upon you 


* See plate. 
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than all Aunt Warren’s precepts and exam- 
ple could effect in as many years. Let me 
give you a farther insight into life in the 
woods. ‘Those long, stormy, winter evenings 
when you are seated in your log cabin, light- 
ed only by a tallow candle, mending old 
clothes, or spinning yarn, perhaps all alone, 
for if Frank follows his profession, as un- 
doubtedly he will, ten to one that very even- 
ing he will be making his way over some 
western clearing, miles away, to see some 
sick child, or prescribe for a patient; think 
how at that very time Jane and I shall proba- 
bly be stepping into our carriage, to be 
whirled away to the opera, or to some gay 
saloon, where lights are gleaming brightly, 
music sounding its sweetest notes, perfume 
floating like incense on the air, hearts bound- 
ing lightly, and soft eyes beaming their most 
bewitching glances. Or on some moonlight 
night you will awaken, not to hear the tones 
of a guitar accompanied by a manly voice 
beneath your window, or the spirit-stirring 
music of some splendid band, but the shrieks 
of screech-owls, and the howling of wild ani- 
mals in the woods, scarcely a quarter of @ 
mile distant !” 

“Horrible !” exclaimed Jane, starting 
from her listless posture, “ the idea of being 
devoured by wolves and panthers; I entreat 
you, Kate, do not think of it.” 

Charles sometimes took a mischievous plea- 
sure in awakening the fears of his cousin 
Jane, and he was proceeding to draw still 
farther on his invention, when Mrs. Warren, 
who had remained for a long time silent, ap- 
parently unmindful of the conversation which 
had been going on, suddenly interrupted 
him. 

“To think of all the brilliant offers you 
have refused, Kate, is really aggravating. 
There was young Ormsby, who would have 
taken you to Paris for your bridal tour, and 
Stanley, who was almost a millionaire.” 

“ The characters of both were despicable,” 
said Kate, decidedly. “In my estimation, 
true love is inseparable from esteem. But 
why allude to these now, mother? Frank 
was rich and prosperous when he sought my 
hand. I will not forsake him now that he 
has been unfortunate.” 

“ Lookat your sister Jane,” continued Mrs. 
Warren, in the same tone. “ Immediately 
after her marriage, she will become the mis- 


tress of a splendid house, furnished fror, 1. 
tic to basement, like a palace. To be ., 
Mr. Walters is somewhat older than herss ) 
(here Kate and Charles exchanged glaners 
as the gentleman in question was on the sha, 
side of fifty,) and not remarkably fine }, ‘4 
ing, (another glance,) but then his connoy. 
ions are all of high standing, and his fortune 
is immense.” 

“But does she dove him, mother” gqj 
Kate, earnestly. 

“ There is not much love in the affair, 9: 
all, I imagine,” said Charles, casting a search. 
ing glance at Jane, which that young lady 
returned, with philosophical indifference — 
“ Money makes the man, now-a-days, my |it. 
tle cousin, and you are by far too romantic 
for this common-place world of ours.” 

“ But the thoughts of living in those gloomy 
woods,” resumed Mrs. Warren, on whom 
Kate’s argument produced no effect. 

“ Gloomy !” exclaimed Kate, with sudden 
animation, “I could never fancy them so, 
My sweetest thoughts are linked with green 
fields, and clear waters, and dark wavin: 
woods, I believe I was born for a country 
home, for even now I am weary of this cold, 
artificial life, these close streets, tne norse of 
the city, and the heartlessness of the fashion. 
able world. You told me, mother, that your 
early home was a quiet farm-house in the 
country. Has it lost all its charms for you, 
now ?”” 

Mrs. Warren was silent. Perhaps a vision 
swept across her brain of that early home, a 
low cottage, almost embowered among the 
lilacs, with the pleasant fields spreading them- 
selves before, and the green hills beyond. It 
must have brought pleasant memories to her 
heart, for when she spoke again it was in 
softened tones. 

“ Well, Kate, I suppose you must do as 
you like, as your father has given his consent. 
I trust that you will be happy, though I must 
own that it seems to me like throwing one’s 
self away. 

*“ What is it to do thus, mother 2” said 
Kate, while a sudden glow of animation light- 
ed up her face,—‘ To devote one’s life and 
its energies to one other human being, to be- 
come the very sunlight of his existence, to 
share his joys and solace his sorrows, to cling 
to him with unchanging fidelity through life's 
storms and sunshine. Oh, believe me, mo- 
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ther, it is beautiful to live and love thus. 

Loving Frank thus, I shall be, oh! so happy. 

Qur lot may be an humble one, but it will 

also be blessed.” 

Tears were in Kate’s eyes as she spoke, 
but they were unheeded by her inother or 
sister. The former was evidently recalling 
some pleasant associations, and the latter was 
too much absorbed in self to observe them. 
But Charles saw them, and putting his arm 
affectionately round her, he drew her to the 
window. 

«Forgive me, Kate,” he said in a low 
voice, “ for teasing yousounmercifully. You 
are a dear, noble girl, ana the highest praise 
I can bestow on Frank is, that he is in every 
way worthy of you, and I trust always will 
be so. May you both be as happy as you de- 
serve to be. Now let me seal my pardon 
thus,” and he kissed away the tears from her 
cheek, exclaiming as he did so, * See, here 
comes Frank down the street, his eyes fixed 
upon the windows as usual. Looking at both 
of us with jealous eyes, upon my word.” 

Did Kate pass faithfully the test of life in 
the West? We shall see. + * * 

Six years have passed away since the con- 
versation narrated in the preceding pages.— 
Six years, attended with their trials and 
changes, years of toil, privation, and disap- 
pointment to some, and of happiness to others. 
How have they passed with our friend Kate, 
who, as our fair readers may possibly have 
imagined, long since has changed the name 
of Warren for that of Elliot. Perhaps we 
shall be able to answer that inquiry, after 
glancing over one of her letters addressed to 
a favorite aunt, one which we have taken the 
liberty of abstracting from her portfolio, sole- 
ly for your benefit. It runs thus: 

“Dear Aunt Stanley,—How I wish that I 
was an enchantress at this moment, and by 
one touch of my wand, could transport you 
into the heart of my little boudoir, as Frank 
calls it, where I am seated at my writing-ta- 
ble, ‘talking to you on paper,’ which, after 
all, is but a poor substitute for a sight of your 
placid countenance, and to hear once more 
the tones of your voice. But Iam no fairy, 
and therefore shall be compelled to forego the 
pleasure of seeing you face to face, at this 
identical moment ; so just imagine yourself 
conveyed hither by some invisible agency. 
Seated at the windows of my little cottage 


in the wilderness, push aside the wild roses 
which have climbed alinost up to the very 
roof. Look out upon the scene before you. 
In front of the house a broad green lawn 
slopes down to the road, fenced in by a neat 
white paling, instead of the log fences you 
usually see here. Beyond the road lie broad 
fields of waving grain, tinged with the soft, 
delicate green of early summer, and beyond 
these, far as the eye can reach, lies an undu- 
lating tract of country, through which a river 
winds in a serpentine course. Close beside 
the door of our cottage flows a silvery stream, 
whose waters are as clear as crystal, and I’II 
warrant me, as sweet as the Croton, which 
you New-Yorkers are in such ecstacies about. 
Behind the house lies a spot which Frank 
contemplates with peculiar pride and plea- 
sure, the vegetable garden, where peas, 
beans, corn, and salad of all kinds grow most 
Juxuriantly. And I too have a favorite nook 
here, a sunny spot, filled with sweet flowers 
from my eastern home, which I took care to 
bring with me long ago. The West is em- 
phatically a land of flowers, but they do not 
awaken such sweet associations as the sight 
of those whose sisterhood [ have tended in 
childhood. Beyond our garden lie the green- 
woods, and though at this distance they may 
look dark and gloomy, yet if you will follow 
yonder foot-path, which leads directly through 
them, I will show you some of the loveliest 
nooks your eye ever rested upon. The house 
itself is of wood, oniy one story high, to be 
sure, but then we do not need a large man- 
sion. Frank, the presiding genius of this 
spot, has lately added some green shutters, 
which contrast beautifully with the snowy 
white of the outer walls, and then you per- 
ceive, we are almost embowered in this wil- 
derness of wild roses and honeysuckless, 
which spring up around us in the greatest 
profusion. But, as mistress of the mansion, 
I must show you the interior. Well, ther, 
here is my parlor, or the out-room, as we 
ettlers call it. Do you perceive the snowy 
curtains, looped back from the windows; the 
table covered with choice books, linked with 
memories of early days; the low mantel, 
adorned with bouquets of fresh flowers, and 
a few drawings, which, in the multiplicity 
of other and heavier matters, I have found 
time to execute. A few plain chairs, a settee, 
in lieu of a sofa, and a brilliant carpet, rival- 
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ing the various hues of Joseph's coat of many 
colors, and which has already attracted as 
much attention from my neighbors, as that 
far famed garment, with a small piano, con- 
stitute the greater part of the furniture of this 
room. * What!’ [hear you exclaim, ‘a piano 
in this out-of-the-way place” Even so, my 
dear aunt. My cara sposa purchased this 
newly a year since, on a visit to the city, not 
only tor my use, but for that, in future years, 
of a young lady of two summers, to whom | 
shal! presently introduce you. Opening out 
of the parlor is a small room, which I intend 
exclusively for your use, my dear aunt, when 
you visit me thissummer. Please notice the 
hanging book-case, against the wall, the 
snowy counterpane of the couch, and the lit- 
tle toilet table, heaped with fresh flowers, my 
chosen favorites. But we will not linger 
here, for I must introduce you into my 
sanctum, my own dear sitting room, where I 
have already spent more happy hours than 
at any former period of my life in my native 
city. Here Frank and myself have accumu- 
lated quite a library of our favorite authors, 
as you will see on opening the book-case, and 
near which my better half, (who by the way, 
displays a decided mechanical genius,) has 
placed a writing desk of hisown manufacture, 
where we can both find interesting employ- 
ment fora leisure hour. Yonder in the cor- 
ner stands my guitar, an instrument which | 
assure you excited more astonishment on my 
arrival here than youcan imagine. Some of 
the worthy settlers expressed their opinion 
that it was a ‘new fashioned sort of fiddle,’ 
and looked around, in the innocence of their 
hearts, for the bow, that I might regale them 
with atune. Uncle Hezekiah Perkins, or as 
we usually call him, ‘uncle Ki,’ one of our 
oldest neighbors, who had never heard of a 
guitar, wanted me as soon as 1 had found the 
bow, to play Mear and Old Hundred, his fa- 
vorite tunes. We have also hung a few pic- 
tures around the low walls, not master pieces 
of art, [ assure you, but sufficiently well exe- 
cuted to please the eye, among which are the 
portraits of the Presidents of the United 
States, as some evidence of our patriotism. 
From the vine-wreathed windows of our little 
room, we look out upon the lawn, which I 
have before mentioned, and here, fast asleep 
in the warm sunshine, is the little rosy-cheek- 
ed Willie, a mischievous urchin of four years, 
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his dark, moist curls mingling in strane con, 
fusion with the shaggy hair of the old “ea 
dog, Rover, who has laid his white paw 
the child’s neck, as if to guard him; 
hark! in the next room you may just { 


aint 


ang 
hear the soft breathing of my little blye-ey, 
Fanny. I would fain lead you into yp, 
cious kitchen and pantries, but they y 


> 


awaken thrilling reminiscences of deci: Two 
failures in the matter of houseliold aifajr iad BW! eels 
domestic cookery, in the early part of ny fe 
career as a housekeeper, and I will spare yoy ; therr nt 
the details. But you have no idea what ey. foreign 
cellent bread and other home made article; t apse 
of cookery I can prepare, though I fear , ray 
will hardly credit it unless you test them by row col 
actual experience. Will you never come 4 were te 
Visit this little Eden of mine? If you had ness of 
been here five years ago, you would hardly fr een 

recognize the place now, such a comp t = = 
transformation has itundergone. On my first which | 
arrival it seemed a wilderness, and cousin ing & 8 
Charles’s predictions seemed destined to be e wedi 
verified, but patience, industry, and busy endear 
hands and loving hearts, have wrought won- hood se 
ders. Our neighbors, none of whom liye it was | 
nearer than half a mile, have always be: Ano 
kind friends and assistants since our first ar- were @ 
rival amongthem. Frank has been prospered was pe 
wonderfully as a practical farmer, wud also n af 
his profession as a physician, and with th ‘ pers 
blessing of a kind Providence, we are happily Bers 
situated, and would not exchange our little : a 
home forapalace. Apropos to cousin Char'es es 
—he has visited me two or three times since Rs 

my residence here, with my parents, and he iad 
as well as they profess to be enchanted with a 

our western home. I have prevailed on Jane in 
to visit me this summer, and Charles will ac- a t 
company her. I suspect he has found an in- “<— 
ducement to visit the West again in the per- — 

son of a certain little dark-eyed fairy, a pet echems 
of mine, who lives not many miles distant. . tho 
At least I have my suspicions on the subject, ™ L 
as the young lady in question is truly charm- ra 
ing in every respect. Poor Jane, | hear, is ii * 
quite unhappy in her matrimonial relations. treaty 
She has found, ere this, that rank and wealth — of 
are not the only requisites for happiness. But, ae t 
my dear aunt, you will certainly visit me this ey b 
summer. Come, and you shall have a cordial poate 
welcome to our home and hearts, and you a 


shall have, too, a practical illustration of my 
favorite theory, * Love in a Cottage.” 
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A LEGEND or 


Two centuries have rolled away upon the 
wheels of time since our fathers were driven 
y religious persecution from the shores of 
Heir nat ve ‘and, in search of liberty in a 
fyreign wilderness. ‘T'wo centuries have 
elapsed since the fragile and scarcely sea- 
rthy Mayflower, enclosing within its nar- 
row compass, the hardy band of pioneers who 
were to lay the foundation of the future great- 
ness of New England, tossed upon the almost 
frozen waves of Massachusetts bay. Alone 
sod fr endless, an exiled band from the home 
which they dearly loved, they came, prefer- 
ga strange home fraught with danger, but 
fording an asylum from persecution, to the 
eudearments and associations of their child- 
hood scenesof old and idolized England, tornas 
it was by civil strifes and interna! convulsions. 
Among the many dangers and trials which 
were undergone by the Puritans before peace 
was permanently established, none occupy a 
re conspicuous place in the records of the 
lonists, than the early struggles with the 
Indians, and of these the bloody sanguinary 
warfare which history has styled “ King 
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ulip’s war.” 

The character of Philipas a warrior and 
diplomatist may well serve as a standard 
model for bravery, duplicity and cruelty. 
With no just cause save his inveterate hos- 
tility to the whites, as he himself acknowl- 
edged, he leagued ail the New England 
tribes together, and deliberately planned 
schemes for the destruction and extirpatioa 
of those who would have been his friends. 
The Puritans, more conscientious than the 
colonists of other states, generally purchased 
the lands of Massasoit, and consummated a 
treaty of peace, which in the language of 
one of the most influential rulers was to last 
until the sun should for the last time dip his 
face below the western waters. For years 
peace dwelled among the settlements. Do- 
mestic discord was indeed at work, but how- 
ever rife was civil commotion, they cou! 
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not complain that the old Wanipanoag chief 
kept not his word. Harmony alone marked 
the intercourse between the whites and their 
red-faced friends. 

many fold increase. 
efforts, and a bountiful Providence smiled on 


Their harvests yielded a 
Success attended their 


all their undertakings. 

For some time after Massasoit’s death, no- 
thing unusual occurred to interrupt the har- 
mony which had prevailed for years, until 
the news was received that Philip, of Mount 
Hope, in revenge for the execution of three 
Indians whom he had stimulated to murder 
Sausaman, had suddenly assembled all his 
tribes at his seat of Mount Hope, near Bristol, 
breathing deadly hostility against the whites, 
—it came like athunder-clap. Fearful were 
the anticipations, and too fearfully were they 
to be realized. It wasevident that the peace 
and quietness of the New England colonies 
War 


The native savages, excited 


for the time was effectually banished. 
was rousing. 
by Philip, and hating the sound of the ring- 
ing axe, the crashing tree, the clang of the 
forge, and the sight of the curling smoke 
rising from the habitations of the pale-faces, 
had buried the pipe of peace, brandished the 
glittering tomahawk, and with the fearful 
war-whoop, ringing from their lips, were 
preparing to spring forth from their lurking 
places in the wild forests, upon their inoffen- 
sive victims, and when least suspected, mur- 
der and destroy. 

It was Sunday morning, a bright, clear, 
autumnal day as ever dawned upon the earth. 
The heat of summer had passed away, the 
chilly month of September had followed in 
its footsteps, and the fading season, as though 
loth yet to retire to its long sleep, and re- 
sign its sceptre to dreary winter, still lingered 


with a sort of melancholy pleasantness about 
the scenes in which it had loved to dwell. 
It was in the middle of the Indian summer, 
that season of all in the year which seems 
the most welcomed, the glowing genial month 
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which can only be appreciated by one who 
has in person experienced its happy influence. 
It was upon a sinall narrow pathway which 
wound through a shady wood near Mount 
Hope, that we have chosen to open our nare 
ration. ‘The sun was a few hours high, but 
few indeed of its rays penetrated the leafy 
cover which shaded the almost indistinct 
pathway. It was a spot well calculated for 
seclusion and study, or for deeds which need. 
ed secret hiding places for their perpetration, 
A faint breeze was sighing through the 
trees, slightly agitating the bosom of a clear 
and limpid spring, which, starting from the 
hase of a majestic pine, gurgled a few feet 
and settled into a small basin scooped out of 
a solid rock by some thirsting traveller, or 
native Indian. The squirrels chattered 
among the branches unmolested; now and 
then a timid hair, startled by a breaking 
twig, darted, at the approach of man, across 
the path ; the robin chirped playfully, and the 
mocking bird, too, lent his voice, and above 
all, rose the distinct tap of the woodpecker, 
as with his tiny hammer he struck the forms 
of the aged trees. There was music in 
every thing around. It was the music of 
Nature praising the God of the universe. 

By the side of the fountain which we have 
just spoken of, stood two figures gazing in 
silence upon the clear water in the basin. 
One was a young man in the pride of youth 
and manliness, who had scarcely attained that 
age which the law has set as bounds between 
minority and responsibility. His form was 
slight, but well proportioned, and as he stood 
with one arm encircling the tiny waist of his 
fair companion, a young and gentle maiden, 
he seemed the very beau ideal of health and 
youthful happiness. His neck was bare, and 
his black hair hung loosely from his head, 
his eyes shone clear and bright, and there 
was an air of self-content in every motion. 
One arm was thrown around the maiden’s 
waist, and his hand clasped hers with a gen- 
tle pressure. A few years she appeared to 
be younger than him, but she had reached 
that period half way between girlhood and 
woman, when the graces of person and of 
mind were just expanding, like the rosebud 
bursting from the leaves with which nature 
has encircled it. 
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“ Dear Mary,” whispered the youn 
after a long silence, * this is to be ea 
ding day, please God, and w herefore aro , ’ 
so melancholy? Believe me, this ; 
happiest period of my existence, and y 
all nature seems in such happy keeping 
my feelings, your sadness comes so o',, 
across it, as nearly to dampen all ss ts ; 
hopes with its fearful forebodings—ch : 
my lassie, and be once more yourself” 

The maiden tu ned her face to his 
met his glance. There was an expres ' 
of sadness in her countenance, but there his 
that in her deep eyes so fondly yet anxioys 
ly beaming, which told of true and earnest 
love, of fond and deep affection, the deura 
treasure of woman’s heart. 

“ Have you not confidence enough in jp: 
to share your sorrows, dearest?” continy; 
the young man; “I grieve to see you so 
seemingly without a cause. ‘Tell tne. ; 
there aught I have done to throw a glo 
upon your feelings?” ‘ 

“No, Gabriel,” responded the girl soft) 
“God knows that from the first moment \ 
saw me you have ever been all that I co 
desire. Till this morning I have looked fy. 
ward to this day with joyful anticipation: 
but now, I know not how it is, I dread : 
moments as they pass. Would to Hea 
this day had passed, and the moon alread) 
rising !” 

* And why ?” 

“T should then know the worst. Bi 
come,” she added, faintly smiling, “1 be- 
lieve you are tinged with my low spirits, a 
I will not permit it. Enough, I will be sad 
no more.” 

For a few moments they remained silen' 
when the maiden suddenly putting her hant 
to her bosom, drew forth a small parcel cur- 
ously tied with twisted straw. 

“ This, Gabriel,” said she, putting it int 
his hand, “this is the cause of my mela 
choly. Help me to laugh at it.” He brok 
open the paper, and a small arrow hea 
dropped into the fountain. 

“Let it go!” she exclaimed, as he stoo; 
to regain it; “it is not that, that I ca: 
about.” 

Almost dreading what was to follow, 
impatiently opened the paper, and started s! 
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» contents. Some hand had sketched, 
ely but accurately, the very image of 
imself, the form, the face, everything was 
but the vest was torn open, and in the 
Ol, penetrating to the very heart, an 
ian arrow Was implanted; no mark, no 
rds accompanied the token, but he was too 
5 eesie in savage hieroglyphics to mis- 
.ic its meaning. Fora moment he gazed 
goa the imperfect drawing, then raising his 
28, he encountered the fond glance of his 
smpanion fixed upon him with deep and 
vxjous solicitude. 

«Had not cause, dear Gabriel?’ whis- 
ered she. 

«And has this silly thing 


alone damped 
oor heart, dearest Mary!” answered the 
uth, pressing his lips upon her forehead. 
‘See here, what attention [ pay to the 
$0 sii, Mi vsrning ;” and he tore the paper to atoms. 
Mot he was far from being satisfied. He 
jew that his life was threatened, and he 
uid guess by whom. He knew that an 
indian chief, high in the confidence of the 
you Vampanoag leader, had looked with daring 
eves upon the face and form of his heart’s 
test treasure. That very hour might find 
hin dead, nay, that very moment his life 
biod might mingle with the clear water at 
his feet. He knew not, but that as he stood 
clasping her whom he had chosen for a com- 
panion for life, upon that spot, the arrow 
which was to sever his soul from his body, 
Bit might be drawn to its head, and he unable 
‘ Bt make resistance. ‘Thoughts of every 
shape crowded upon his mind. Death itself 
be feared not. But to die so, in the prime 
fife, at the very time when the happiness 
= of future years was on the eve of consumma- 
ton. He thought, and shuddered, for he 
knew his enemy. 

“Come, Gabriel,” whispered the maiden 
wain, “let us go back ; we have done wrong 
towander so far from home. Let us go, or 
yerhaps we may never, if we linger longer.” 

Drawing her closer to his bosom, the youth 
sgnified his assent, and the two moved slow- 
away. Nota moment had elapsed from 
teir departure, and even while their reced- 
mg figures were yet visible through the 
fiage, another stood by the side of the 
rng. It was the form of a son of the 
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forest, a red man and a Wampanoag. His 
hand rested upon his knife, and his face 
gleamed with a malignant, demoniac expres- 
sion. “Health to the young turtle-doves !” 
exclaimed he, stooping and dipping up a can 
of water; “will the maiden weep when her 
mate lies bleaching his bones in the swamp !" 

After satisfying his thirst, he raised his 
bow, and laying an arrow on the string, drew 
it to its head—in another moment it would 
have pierced the thicket, carrying death 
wherever it struck, but it was not so to be; 
a band was laid heavily upon his shoulder, 
the arrow was lowered, and the Indian turn- 
ed with a curse upon his lips to confront the 
cause of the interruption. Whatever might 
have been his intention, it was instantly for- 
gotten, as he deferentially inclined his head 
at recognizing a familiar countenance. 

*‘Qut upon the trail too late, Wanaco,” 
said a new voice, “ hast struck any game to 
day ?” 

“ None,” was the reply. 

** Nor seen any ?”’ 

“* None.” 

“Then wherefore were you about to slip 
your arrow? You must have had an object; 
Wanaco is too experienced a marksman to 
need practice to keep hisskill in play. What 
was your intent !” 

“To strike a young adder from my path 
who may bite me,” replied the Indian, with 
a smile of deep subtle meaning, “ would my 
brother like to see how skillfully I can do it !”’ 

“ No,” replied the other decisively, ‘* Wa- 
naco, you must do that young man no harm.” 

“ And why not?” echoed the Indian in 
surprise ; “ my brother is a mighty medicine- 
man, but he cannot sheath the Wampanoag’s 
knife when revenge has drawn it and bid 
him use it.” 

“ Back !” exclaimed the stranger, as the 
Indian again raised his bow, “let fly your 
arrow, and lo! you lay a corpse. Behold 
the phial; within it is contained the lives 
of ten like you. Draw now your bow, and I 


dash it against this stone basin.” 

With a superstitious feeling of mingled 
awe and reverence, the Indian bent his body 
until his head almost touched the ground. 

“ Back to your wigwam, Wanaco,” 
tinued the stranger. 


con- 


“Revel, if you wish, 
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in the loves of your dusky maidens, but seek 
not to mar the happiness of yonder bright- 
eyed girl. Remember the Great Spirit has 
her in his keeping.” 

W ith a gesture of dread he raised his bow, 
and parting the thicket passed through. 

For about a mile the youthful pair whom 
we first introduced, wandered on, little dream- 
ing of the real danger, one or both perhaps 
had just escaped. Slowly they moved, until 
the pathway emerged from the wood, and 
deep in the hollow of a hill beyond, a cluster 
of about a dozea habitations were brought in 
sight. IF’rom a liltle mound in the centre 
ofa grassy lawn, a tall pine stripped of its 
branches rose above the roofs of the houses, 
and at its peak a bright streamer of various 
colors waved. ‘The pole itself was deco- 
rated with gay flowers and evergreens, and 
around its base were gathered some thirty 
villagers, old and young, male and female. 

** Praise be to God for his great mercies; 
they have returned unharmed !” exclaimed 
an elderly man, dropping the butt of his 

ifle to the ground, as the two appeared, 


? 
. 


while a shout from the rest welcomed their 
return. “ Right thankful am I again to see 
you, my children, for | had feared from your 
long absence ill had befallen you. We were 
already upon the point of starting in search 
of you. Indeed you did not right to stay 
away so long.” 

“In truth, dear father,” answered the youth 
with a cheerful air, while his companion in 
vain essayed to wreath her lips with smiles, 
‘we did but wander to the forest fountain, 
and when there forgot how fast the hours 
flew. You know, dear sire, that this is our 
wedding morn, and we had so much to say, 
each to the other, that we minded not the 
time. Wilt forgive us, sir?” 

“Can I refuse?’ was the elder’s reply, 
laying his hand upon the uncovered head of 
the young man, and gazing at both with a 
benignant smile. “I spoke only for your 
own safety. But come, time presses, here is 
our goodly pastor who has been waiting an 
hour, and we must get through for church. 
Are all ready? Each answering in the af- 
tirmative, the group gathered about the ever- 
green pine; the young man and she who 
was to be his bride standing in the centre.” 


“ Let us praise the Lord for his reat op 
manifold mercies,” said the tremy|, ay > 
of the aged pastor. “His goodness ’ ; ¥ 
fest in every thing we see ; this is é 
ple, and the broad sky will echo ha, 
hymn of thanksgiving. Itis meet me f. 
we should so do.” b 

All kept silence while he spoke, and | 
he had ceased, he made a slight motion 


IS tom 


W hoe 


' 


his hand, and then all, each and every 
broke out in one of the sweetest and bes 
the holy psalms of David. Slowly ang « 
it was commenced, gradually increas 
power as it progressed, until their rich | 
were poured forth in one deep, meas 
strain, filling every space, and charming . 
nature with its holy melody. The him. 
over, a prayer was offered up, and then | : 
pastor turned to unite the youthful cou , 
bonds of love for life. The ceremony ht 
ceeded, every eye was fixed upon the t 
and when the blushing, timid bride pp. 
nounced the word which gave her { 
lover, to be his forevermore, a silent te: 
stole down her cheek, and dropped up 
hand which enclosed hers. 

“ Be ye true unto one another, even as (oi 
will be true to you,” said the pastor, as 


closed the book, and they were man an 
wife. Then came the congratulations, the 
kissing of the bride, and the light-heart 
merry jests which were uttered at their ex. 
pense. 

“ No time for tears, now, dear, dear Mary,” 
exclaimed the joyous bridegroom, kissing 
away the tears which were fast drop 
from her glittering blue eyes. 

“Tam happy now, dear Gabriel,” whis 
pered she, with all the fervor of woman's firt 
love, “and Icry for joy; dear father, you 
alone have not wished me happiness.” The 
person she addressed was the elder who hii 
just accosted them upon their return, and he 
now advanced, 

“ But not because I love you less,” replied 
the parent. ‘ Gabriel Long, I have this ¢aj 
given you my dearest treasure ; cherish her 
and love her as yourself, and forget not the! 
she is united to you by the most sacred and 
holiest ties. Mary, be to him a fond anc 
trusting wife, let his image ever be upper 
most in your mind, try to please him in ever? 
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and both, as you hope for hap- 
e and the world to come, re- 


B pndertaking, anc 
yess In this hit ; , 
ve and adore the almighty God who is 


yere sca 

veus Let no little dillerences, or petty 
above Us. 

sroversies exist between you. Repose 
cou - 


jnplicit confidence in each other, and re- 
member that the slightest trifles are always 
Bat the bottom of domestic trouble; therefore 
§ ovoid all jesting opposition, concede one unto 
Fgnother, and let your ambition be to emu- 
& iste each other in retaining peace ond hap- 
F pivess by your fireside. May Heaven s smile 
Band my blessing rest upon you. 

The wedding ceremony over, preparations 

| were made for church, which was some ten 
B niesotf A sort of light wagon, drawn by 
the most genteel horse and decorated with 
 fowers, was brought forth for the bridal party. 
The pastor’s horse was next brought out, 
and then every thing being ready, a motion 
© was made to start. 

«Pray Heaven the time may not always 
be, W hen we must go armed to the house of 
God,” said the elderly father, as he drew 
an old fashioned sword, while the young 
men, with shouldered muskets, formed a body 

i guard round the wagon. On went the happy 
| arty through the wood to the distant chapel, 
Sand atter a somewhat circuitous route, the 
F small, neat church, with the congregation 
P clustered in groups without, appeared in 
Fsight, As it was known throughout the 
‘parish that Gabriel and Mary were that 
_morning to be married, the appearance of 
| the decorated wagon caused no surprise, arid 
whea they stopped at the door they were 
; welcomed not with hearty shouts, but with 
silent looks, evincing earnestly wished hap- 
j piness, 
lt was communion Sabbath. The unpre- 
| tending table in the chancel was modestly 
}adorned with a spotless covering of pure 
white, a very type of the holiness of that 
} God they had now met to worship. The 
shining urns of silver, with a basin of the 
sume material, were ranged upon its surface, 
ind thus, in the heart of a dreary wilderness, 
cut off us it were from the world and sur- 
rounded by foes and danger, this little congres 
sition with one accord had there assembled, 
offer up their prayers and thanksgivings 
atthe throne of mercy. And were they not 
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heard? The praises and hymns of thanks- 
giving which issued from these humble 


hearts were most surely welcomed, for has 
not the great Creator himself said, that where 
two or three are gathered together in his 
name, he will be in the midst of them. 

The service was over. Friends had greet- 
ed friends, and the silence which had reigned 
for two hours unbroken, save by the tremu- 
ous tones of the pastor and the heartfelt 
responses of his flock, was exchanged for the 
busy buzzing of conversation; still it was the 
sound of half suppressed whispering, for one 
and all felt that they were still in the house 
of God, 

** What means this?” 


suddenly exclaimed 
a voice in a loud tone. 


All looked towards 
the door from whence the voice had proceed. 
ed, but none could perceive the cause which 
had elicited the exclamation. There was 
a slight stir about the door, whispering and 
anxious looks were exchanged between those 
who stood in its immediate vicinity, and to 
add to the alarm of those who remained in 
ignorance of the cause of the confusion, the 
clicking of musket locks was plainly heard 
to the most distant corners of the church. 
Men rushed to the door, women screamed 
and fainted, and the venerable preacher of 
the gospel, supposing some quarrel had broken 
out among his flock, which was only to be 
settled by bluodshed, stretched out his arms, 
earnestly calling upon Heaven to interfere 
to save the holy Sabbath from desecration. 
“There is no need for such exhortations, 
most reverend sir,” cried the elder, the fa- 
ther of the bride, advancing up the aisle, at 
the same time slipping a double charge into 
the rifle which he carried in his hand; 
“rather call upon the God of hosts to stretch 
forth his arm, and save his people from the 
harm which threatens them.” 

The countenance of every one who heard 
these words underwent a change, and fear 
was visible in every featnre. ‘ Are we then 
in danger?” said Gabriel Long, stepping 
forward and speaking to him whom he now 
called his parent. “It is not for me yet to 
say. God grant my fears may prove un- 
founded,” was the reply. 

“The chapel door is fastened upon us, and 
by whom J know not.” 
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There were a few faint screams among the 
females as this intelligence was announced, 
but by far the greater part nerved their minds 
to brave the worst. 

“Canst see anything?” said the elder, 
raising his voice, and addressing a young 
man who had gained access to the belfry for 
the purpos« of reconnoitering the adjacent 
country. “ Nothing,” was the reply.— 
“ Everything in sight is quiet and still. Not 
a leaf is stirring.” 

“*Tis most strange,” continued the elder 
leaning on his rifle, and musing fora moment, 
then suddenly looking up, he said, “let us 
break down the door, and in a body seek our 
homes.” 

The proposition was eagerly adopted. The 
women were called in the centre of the 
church, and the young men formed an escort 
roundthem. A large bench was then brought 
forth, and being made to answer the purpose 

of a battering-ram, was driven with heavy 
force against the door. A single stroke only 
had it received, and while those who had 
directed the blow had retreated some twenty 
paces to gain greater impetus for another 
shock, a single wild, unearthly screach, 
seemingly belonging more to demons than to 
men, coming from whence none could say, 
rung for a second through the little chapel, 
and dying away in the distance, was suc- 
ceeded by a dread and awful silence, more 
horrid than the yell itself. For a moment 
none spoke; each stood gazing at the other 
in petrified silence. Wives with blanched 
cheeks looked upon their husbands, maidens 
with horror depicted upon their faces fixed 
their anxious glances upon their lovers, young 
men and old, maidens, wives and children, 
each and all seemed the very type of horror. 
Then came a low and broken voice, trembling 
with fear and alarm; it was that of the aged 
minister, holding communion with another 
world. Long and earnestly did he pray for 
the safety of those who had been committed 
to his charge, and when he rose to his feet, 
as he finished, every knee was bent, and 
every head was bowed in resignation to the 
will of God. 

“ Canst see anything yet, my son,” said the 
pastor, speaking to the young man, who still 
maintained his position in the belfry. 
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“Nothing.” But as he spoke, oven os 
the words were yet warm upon tips, 
another yell from all around, from cned 
quarter, sent up its fearful echoes; the 4,’ 
quick report of a rifle was heard, {i)),.” 
by a whistling bullet, and he, whe ie, 
second before had held intercourse w;: she 
below, fell down the belfry stairs, by 
their feet dead. 

And now the dread silence which had jy 
fore filled every space was effectually by * 
Yell after yell rung around the buildig ; 
bullet after bullet entered every window, 
and it was now evident that a band of mere). 
less savages were upon them, thirsting jy 
their death. 

“Throw yourselves upon the floor,” ¢. 
claimed Gabriel Long to the women. They 
did so, and then the word was given to ber. 
ricade the windows. Quick as thouvty, 
benches, pews, and everything which could 
offer the least resistance to the foe, were tor 
up, and placed against the windows. 

“ Now, God of hosts, strike with thy peo 
ple,” cried the elder; “ friends, each to your 
posts; remember, "tis not only for ourselye; 
we fight, but for our wives and children.” 

Not long were they kept in suspense; 
brandishing their knives and hatchets, with 
the war-whoop ringing on their lips, a body 
of Indians rushed on to the attack—down 
went the first, the second, the third—a dozen 
fell dead, struck down by the unerring rifles 
of the besieged—window after window was 
gained, lost and regained, but the contest 
was not equal. Ere half an hour had elaps. 
ed, every defence was broken down, and tie 
now thin congregation, (for many out of the 
little parish had breathed their last,) stoo 
clustered together by the altar, while every 
other part of the church was occupied 
their savage enemies. But among the sma. 
cluster around the altar, two stood conspicv: 
ous, and seemed to be regarded by the Indian 
leader with ferocious delight. They were 
the bride and bridegroom of a day, Gabre 
and she whom he had that very morninz 
taken to his bosom, as he hoped, never ' 
part. Calmly they stood amidst the terrifie 
throng, their arms encircling each others 
waist, gazing in silence upon the distortee 
features of the savages, who only waited ‘ 
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ignal from their chief, to rush on and 


the § 

aurder all. . 
» Beauteous pale face, 

chief, in tones which were meant to be soft 


“ why clingest thou to one who 


said the Indian 


mney a 
cannot aid you = 

The maiden turned her eyes upon her 

wor and husband, and reading in his looks 
that he with difficulty suppressed his dispo- 
rion to rush on and destroy his fierce rival 
a blow, drew her arms closer about him, 
murmuring her determination to live and die 
with him alone. 

« Maiden,” demanded the Indian more 
sarply, “is mot a Wampanoag chieftan 
worthy of ananswer? ‘Take thy last look 
of thy puny lover, for death chafes with im- 
satience for his coming.” 

' The wife shuddered, and hid her face upon 
ber husband’s bosom, while the chief con- 
tinued, 

«Say, gentle blue eyes, wilt go with me 
ty the Wampanoag wigwam, and be the wife 
ofa mighty chief, and the mother of a race 
hardy warriors? or wilt thou stay and have 
that beauteous bosom seared at the stake 
with him who now calls thee his ?” 

“Tortures of every kind will I undergo, 
before I'll part with him, or purchase my life 
” cried the bride, rais- 
ing her head and addressing the savage with 
startling earnestness. ‘* Wanaco, for months 
have you hung about me, and now hear me. 
| hate you, and death is preferable to your 
love. We will die, if it must be so, but we 
die together. Am I not right, dear Gabriel ?” 
“Bless you, bless you, dearest Mary,” re- 
plied Gabriel, folding her closer to his bosom. 
“[ will not ask you to accept his terms, for 
| had much rather see you dead than yield- 
ing to his embraces. But, oh! ’tis hard for 
one so young and beauteous,. thus to die. 
Dissemble for the present, beloved one ; cheat 
him with the belief that you will be his, and 


thus gain life.” 


“ Never, Gabriel, never,” replied she; “ 
am incapable of deceit. Think me not un- 
reasonable, but death is preferable to a sepa- 
ration from you.” 

“Come, maiden,” interrupted the savage, 
“forthe last time choose. Wilt go with me?” 

“Only as a corpse.” 
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“’Tis well, a Wampanoag chief asks not 
again, he has twice been refused. And yet 
in pity I would spare you. The sun has 
almost touched yon glittering silver. Till 
it gilds it you have stil] to decide, but let his 
rays but once fall upon the vessel, and you 
still refuse, may the Great Spirit receive you 
into his bosom, for you both shall die.” 

Both Gabriel and his wife turned their 
eyes to the communion table, and shuddered 
as they saw the bright light rapidly ap- 
proaching the silver goblet. Again they did 
not look, but closing their eyes, awaited their 
fate in silence. 

“Oh, Lord, the mightiest of the mighty,” 
cried a loud voice, which thrilled through 
every one. “Strike, strike with thy ser- 
vant, even as thou didst with David, and give 
him strength to slay the Philistines.” 

Crash came the report of a musket, as 
these words were uttered, and with a single 
yell of agony, the Wampanoag chief made a 
spring upwards, and fell heavily to the floor 
dead. 

Terrified and awed by superstition, for 
well did they know him who now appeared, 
the savages hung back, and seemed unde- 
cided what course to pursue. It was a scene 
of breathless interest. Upon one side were 
huddled together the dark, swarthy forms of 
the red men, upon whose faces the wild, de- 
moniac expression of unsatisfied vengeance 
had given place to that of awe and irresolu- 
tion ; upon the floor were scattered the bodies 
of those who had fallen in the affray ; the 
chief lay upon his back with his face up- 
turned, exhibiting the same ferocious fea- 
tures which he had worn at the moment of 
his death. On the opposite side of the 
church were gathered the pastor, elder, and 
those who had escaped unhurt in the battle. 
With wonder and amazement they were 
bending eagerly forward, scanning with curi- 
ous eyes the form of their strange deliverer. 
And well they might. Still standing upon 
the window sill, appeared the venerable form 
of one far advanced in years. His head was 

uncovered, and his long gray locks played 
loosely in the wind. His brow was wrinkled, 


but his eyes shone clear and bright, with all 
the fire of youth. 
dropping below his 


His beard was long, 
reast. Different, too, 
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was he habited from those he had come to 
save. A dark, black cloak, trimmed with 
sable velvet and fashioned after the manner 
of the English court, hung loosely from his 
shoulders; his lower limbs were cased in 
black, and upon his feet he wore a pair of 
soft deer-skin sandals. A heavy sword hung 
at his side, the string of a powder horn 
crossed his breast, and in his hand he carried 
a large musket, which had caused the death 
of the Wampanoag. It was the very stran- 
ger who had saved the life of Gabriel at the 
forest fountain. “Who is he?” ran from 
mouth tomouth. Nonecouldanswer. “Up, 
Israel,” shouted the stranger, springing down 
in front of the altar. “On! the God of bat- 
tles has heard your cry, and will aid you to 
vanquish the heathens; cast aside your maid- 
ens, shout forth the battle cry, and on for 
Israel.” 

With shouts the remaining portion of the 
congregation followed in his rear, as he fell 
upon the savages, dealing death at every 
stroke. In vain did they attempt to defend 
themselves. Down to the floor, with his 
skull split in two, went every red man who 
ventured to oppose him. With the fury and 
rage of a demon he fought, and aided by the 
arms of those in whose cause he had ap- 
peared, the church was soon cleared of the 
savage foe. The battle was over. The 
noise of the conquered and the vanquished 
had ceased, and peace had again visited the 
church. With clasped hands, Gabriel was 
bending over the inanimate body of his bride. 

* She is not dead !” exclaimed he, “ it cane 
not be—Mary, dear Mary ;” once—twice 
she sighed heavily, and then opening her 
eyes, fixed them with all the fond affection 
of a wife, upon his anxious face. 





Christian Covrace.—When Valens, the 
emperor, sent messengers to win Eusebius 
to heresy, by fair words and large promises, 
he answered :—* Alas! sir, these speeches 
are fit to catch little children.” When the 
emperor threatened to confiscate his goods, 
to torment, to banish, or to kill him, he an- 
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“Gabriel, where am I? I’ve hag 
horrid vision. But it is over now, 
This is the little church, and yoy me 
my dearest one, as when first [ knew . 

One by one the combatants returned, b the 
stranger came not with them, Re : What 
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hour they waited, but still he was aheon = 
he had been lust seen pursuing the 4 , Andb 
enemy into theswamp. With heayy ho... | = Whiet 
fearing some evil had befallen him, the — | An¢ 
lagers at last prepared to wend their Then 
homewards, uncertain as to his fate, : Floats 

Days, weeks, months passed, but they neye, on: 
saw him more. Time blended the roa! : Sprea 
into romance, and at last it was devout ; The 
believed, that he was a champion direct ¢; What 
Heaven, who had been sent to save th. . Whos 
from the death which they had deomed i, aps 

e Go te 
evitable. . ‘ * Thet 

Time, the great obliterator of hum, An 
events, fled on with untired wings, Yes ; Then 
had rolled away since the incidents y! Whil 
have just been related had occurred, ani Th 
traces of the stranger who had so provi eo 
tially appeared in the cause of the helpless Tb 
congregation, were irrecoverably supp 7 Ther 
to be lost. But it was not to be. It was » Of ss 
last discovered that about that time, whey 0" 


the search was the hottest, a proscribed ow 
law, a banished Englishman, one who 
dared to sit and pass sentence of death w 
his King, had been concealed in the new 
boring homestead of a steady friend. Ther 
did the youthful cuuple, the aged pastor, and 
all who on that day would have suffered , 
lingering, tormenting death, but for his 
terposition, know that they were indebted 
for their lives to the bravery and courage of 
the outcast Goetfe, the Regicide. 





swered, “ he needs not fear confiscation 
has nothing to lose ; nor banishment to w! 
heaven alone is his country ; nor torn 
when his body will be destroyed at one ! 
nor death, which is the only way to set | 
at liberty from sin and sorrow.” 
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wHAT ARE EARTH’S JOYS.—THE BEAUTIFUL LAND. 


ORIGINAL. 


STANZAS.—WHAT ARE EARTH’S JOYS. 


BY WILLIAM K. MOONEY. 


What are earth's joys? Go, ask the child, 
Who from his earliest hour hath smiled, 

And wauder'd o'er life’s brightest streams ; 
And he will tell thee of the flowers, 
Which beautify his laughing hours, 

And fling their witchery o'er his dreams. 


Then ask the sage, whose eilvery hair 
Floats o’er a brow deep worn with care, 
And blighted with time’s withering breath; 
And he will tell thee that a doom, 
Spreads from the cradle to the tomb, 
That seals all earthly joys with death! 


What are earth’s hopes? Go aak the youth, 

Whose pallid brow speaks sadder truth 
Than all the sophistry of life ; 

Go to his couch when o’er him bends 

The mournful crowd of weeping friends, 
And watch his spirit’s deadly strife. 


Then go unto his early grave, 
Whilet thou hast yet the power to save 
Thyself—and from the world to turn ; 
And as thou bendest o'er the spot, 
Where his young bones untimely rot, 
Think of earth's hopes, and wisdom learn! 
Then go, and in the solitude 
Of sadden'd thought, serenely brood 
O'er hopes that earth cannot control, 


And thus communing thou wilt hear, 
As music from a starry sphere, 
A voice thus whispering to thy soul :— 
Though hope by hope decays, 
Till life's young dream hath fled; 
And o’er thy vanish'd days 
Despair’s dark night is spread ; 
There is a hope that never dics, 
A hope heaven-born which blossoms in the skies 
Though joy by joy be crushed, 
Till life weeps o'er its birth 
And all we loved is hushed 
Beneath the silent earth ; 
There is a joy to mortals given,— 
A joy that blooms eternally in heaven 


Though life by life departs, 
Till earth is all a tomb; 
And on all human hearts 
1s sealed the charnel doom ,; 
There isa life in heaven above, 
Redeem'd and purchased by a Saviour's love 


When time hath joined the past, 
And death hath conquered all ; 
And o'er earth’s grave is cast 
Eternity’s dark pall ; 
Then shall a glorious crown be given 
To those who are the chosen heirs of heaven. 





THE BEAUTIFUL LAND. 
BY THOMAS MACKELLAR, 


There is a land immortal, 
The beautiful of lands; 
Beside its ancient portal 
A sentry grimly stands. 
He only can undo it, 
And open wide the door 
And mortals who pass through it, 
Are mortals never more. 


That glorious land is Heaven, 
And Death the sentry grim ; 

The Lord thereof has given 
The opening keys to him. 

And ransomed spirits sighing 
And sorrowful for sin, 

Do pass the gate in dying, 


And freely enter in. 


Though dark and drear the passage 
That leadeth to the gate, 

Yet grace comes with the message, 
To souls that watch and wait; 

And at the time appointed 
A messenger comes down, 

And leads the Lord’s annointed 
From th’ cross to glory’s crown. 


Their sighs are lost in singing, 
They’re blessed in their tears ; 

Their journey heavenward winging, 
They leave on earth their fears. 

Death like an angel seemeth ; 
“We welcome thee,” they cry ; 

Their face with glory beameth, 
’Tis life for them to die, 
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LIBBY MARSH’S THREE ERAS. 


A TALE OF LIFE IN MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 


BY COTTON MATHER MILLS, «8a. 


I. ST, VALENTINE’S DAY. 


Last November but one there was a flit- 
ting in our neighborhood; hardly a flitting 
after all, for it was only a single person 
changing her place of abode, from one lodg- 
ing to another ; and instead of a comfortable 
cart-load of drawers, and baskets, and dres- 
sers, and beds, with old king clock at the top 
of all, there was only one large wooden chest 
to be carried after the gir!, who moved slow- 
ly and heavily along the streets, listless and 
depressed more from the state of her mind 
than of her body. It was Libby Marsh, who 
had been obliged to quit her room in Dunn 
Street, because the acquaintances, with whom 
she had been living there, were leaving 
Manchester. She tried to think herself for- 
tunate in having met with lodgings rather 
more out of the town, and with those who 
were known to be respectable; she did in- 
deed try to be contented, but in spite of her 
reason, the old feelings of desolation came 
over her, as she was now about to be again 
thrown entirely among strangers. 

No. 2, —— Court, Albemarle Street, was 
reached at last; and the pace, slow as it was, 
slackened, as she drew near the spot where 
she was to be left by the man who carried 
her box ; for trivial as his acquaintance with 
her was, he was not quite a stranger, as 
every one else was, peering out of their open 
doors, and satisfying themselves it was only 
** Dixon’s new lodger.” 

Dixon’s house was the last on the left 
hand side of the court. A high dead brick 
wall connected it with its opposite neighbor. 
All the dwellings were of the same monoto- 
nous pattern, and one side of the court looked 
at its exact likeness opposite, as if it were 
seeing itself in a looking-glass. 

Dixon’s house was shut up, and the key 
left next door; but the woman in whose care 


it was, knew that Libby was expected, ang 
came forward to say a few explanatory words 
to unlock the door, and stir the dulj 
ashes which were lazily burning in the grate, 
and then she returned to her own hous 
leaving poor Libby standing alone with be 
great big chest on the middle of the hous. 
place floor, with no one to say a word, (even 
a commonplace remark would have bey 
better than that dull silence,) that could help 
her to repel the fast-coming tears. , 
Dixon and his wife, and their eldest girl 
worked in factories, and were absent al] day 
from their house ; the youngest child, (also 
a little girl,) was boarded out for the week 
days at the neighbor’s where the door-key 
was deposited ; but, although busy making 
dirt-pies at the entrance to the court when 
Libby came in, she was too young to care 
much about her parents’ new lodger. Libby 
knew she was to sleep with the elder girl in 
the front bed-room; but, as you may fancy, 
it seemed a liberty even to go up stairs to 
take off her things, when no one was at home 
to marshal the way up the ladder-like steps. 
So she could only take off her bonnet, and 
sit down, and gaze at the now blazing fire, 
and think sadly on the past, and on the lone- 
ly creature she was in this wide world. 
Father and mother gone; her little brother 
long since dead ; (he would have been more 
than nineteen, had he been alive, but she 
only thought of him as the darling baby:) 
her only friends (to call friends) living far 
away at their new home; her employers,— 
kind enough people in their way, but too 
rapidly twirling round on this bustling earth 
to have leisure to think of the little work- 
woman, excepting when they wanted gowns 
turned, carpets mended, or household linen 
darned ; and hardly even the natural, though 
hidden hope of a young girl’s heart, to cheer 
her on with bright visions of a home of her 
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some future day, where, loving and 


© duties. 


For Libby was very plain, as she had 
ong, that the consciousness of it 
You can hardly 
jive in Manchester without having some idea 
f your personal appearance. The factory 
wh and lasses take good care of that, and 


known SO ] 


' if you meet them at the hours when they are 


pouring out of the mills, you are sure to hear 


F good number of truths, some of them com- 


bined with such a spirit of impudent fun, that 


you can scarcely keep from laughing even 


st the joke against yourself. Libby had 


often and often been greeted by such ques- 
| tions as “ How long is it since you were a 


peauty ?” “What would you take a day to 


' sand ina field to scare away the birds?’ 


etc, for her to linger under any delusion as 
to her looks. 

While she was thus musing, and quietly 
crying over the pictures her fancy conjured 
up, the Dixons came dropping in, and sur- 
prised her with wet cheeks and quivering 
lips. 

‘She almost wished to have the stillness 
again she had felt so oppressive an hour ago, 
they talked and laughed so loudly and so 
much, and bustled about so noisily over 
every thing they did. Dixon took hold of 
one iron handle of her box, and helped her 
to bump it up stairs; while his daughter 
Anne followed to see the unpacking, and 
what sort of clothes “little sewing-body had 
gotten.” Mrs. Dixon rattled out the tea- 
things, and put the kettle on; fetched home 
her youngest child, which added to the com- 
motion. Then she called Anne down stairs 
and sent her off for this thing, and that. 
Eggs to put to the cream, it was so thin. 
Ham to give a relish to the bread and butter. 
Some new bread, (hot, if she could get it.) 
Libby heard all these orders given at full 
pitch of Mrs. Dixon’s voice, and wondered 
at their extravagance, so different to the 
habits of the place where she had last lodged. 
But they were fine spinners in the receipt 
of good wages; and, confined all day to an 
atmosphere ranging from 75 to 80 degrees, 
they bad Jost all natural healthy appetite for 
simple food, and having no higher tastes, 
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found their greatest enjoyment in their |uxu- 
rious meals, 

When tea was ready, Libby was call :d 
down stairs with a rough but hearty invita- 
tion, to share their meal; she sat mutely at 
the corner of the tea-table, while they went 
on with their own conversation about people 
and things she knew nothing about; till at 
length she ventured to ask for a candle to go 
and finish her unpacking before bed-time, 
as she had to go out sewing for several suc- 
ceeding days. But once in the comparative 
peace of her bed-room her energy failed her, 
and she contented herself with locking her 
Noah’s ark of a chest, and put out her can- 
dle, and went to sit by the window and gaze 
out at the night heavens; for ever and ever 
the “blue sky that bends over all,” sheds 
down a feeling of sympathy with the sorrow- 
ful at the solemn hours, when the ceaseless 
stars are seen to pace its depths. 

By and by her eye fell down to gazing at 
the corresponding window to her own, on 
the opposite side of the court. It was light- 
ed, but the blind was drawn down. Upon 
the blind she saw, at first unconsciously, the 
constant weary motion of a little, spectral 
shadow; a child’s hand and arm,—no more ; 
long, thin fingers hanging listlessly down 
from the wrist, while the arm moved up and 
down, as if keeping time to the heavy pulses 
of dull pain. She could not help hoping that 
sleep would soon come to still that incessant, 
feeble motion; and now and then it did 
cease, as if the little creature had dropped 
into a slumber from very wearines; but 
presently the arm jerked up with the fingers 
clenched, as if with a sudden start of agony. 
When Anne came up to bed, Libby was still 
sitting watching the shadow; and she di- 
rectly asked to whom it belonged. 

“It will be Margaret Hall’s lad. Last 
summer when it was so hot, there was no 
biding with the window shut at nights; and 
their’n were open too; and many’s the time 
he waked me up with his moans. They say 
he’s been better sin’ cold weather came.” 

“Is he always so bad? Whatten ails 
him ?” asked Libby. 

« Summutt’s amiss wi’ his back bone, folks 
say ; he’s better and worse like. He’sanice 
little chap enough; and his mother’s not that 
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bad either; only my mother and her had 
words, so now we don’t speak.” 

Libby went on watching, and when she 
next spoke to ask who and what his mother 
was, Anne Dixon was fast asleep. 

Time passed away, and, as usual, unveiled 
the hidden things. 

Libby found out that Margaret Hall was 
a widow, who earned her living as a washer- 
woman ; that this little suffering lad was her 
only child, her dearly beloved. That while 
she scolded pretty nearly every body else 
“till her name was up” in the neighborhood 
fora termagant, to him she was evidently 
most tender and gentle. He lay alone on 
his little bed near the window, through the 
day, while she was away, toiling for a live- 
lihood. But when Libby had plain sewing 
to do at her lodgings, instead of going out to 
sew, she us2d to watch from her bed room 
window fur the time when the shadows op- 
posite, by their mute gestures, told that the 
mother had returned to bend over her child; 
to smooth his pillow, to alter his position, to 
get him his nightly cup of tea. And often 
in the night Libby could not help rising 
gently from bed, to see if the little arm was 
waving up and down, as was his accustomed 
habit when sleepless from pain. 

Libby had a good deal of sewing to do at 
home that winter, and whenever it was not 
so cold as to numb her fingers, she took it up 
stairs, in order to watch the little lad in her 
few odd moments of pause. On his better 
days he could sit up enough to peep out of 
his window, and she found he liked to look 
at her. Presently she ventured to nod to 
him across the court, and his faint smile, and 
ready nod back again, showed that this gave 
him pleasure. 1 think she would have been 
encouraged by this smile to proceed to a 
speaking acquaintance, if it had not been for 
his terrible mother, to whom it seemed to be 
irritation enough to know that Libby was a 
lodger at the Dixon’s, for her to talk at her 
whenever they encountered each other, and 
to live evidently in wait for some good oppor- 
tunity of abuse. 

With her constant interest in him, Libby 
soon discovered his great want of an object 
on which to occupy his thoughts, and which 
might distiact his attention, when alone 


through the long day, from the pain he ~ 
dured. He was very fond of flowers I 
was November wicn she had first remove; 
to her lo ginz-, but it had been very inilj 
weather, and a few flowers yet lingered jy 
the gardens, which the country people gat), 

ered .nton s gays, and brought on market 

days into Manchester. His mother had 

bought him a bunch of Michaelmas daisic; 

the very day that Libby had become a neigh. 

bor, and she watched their history. He put 

them first in an old tea-pot, of which the 

spout was broken off, and the lid lost; and je 

daily replenished the tea-pot from the jug of 

water his mother left near him to quench his 
feverish thirst. By and by one or two out 
of the constellation of lilac stars faded, ang 
then the time he had hitherto spent in ad. 
miring (almost caressing) them, was devoted 
to cutting off those flowers whose decay 
marred the beauty of his nosegay. It took 
him half the moraing with his feeble, languid 
motions, and his cumbrous old scissors, to 
trim up his diminishing darlings. Then at 
last he seemed to think he had better pre- 
serve the few that remained by drying them; 
so they were carefully put between the 
leaves of the old Bible; and then whenever 
a better day came, when he had strength 
enough to lift the ponderous book, he used to 
open its pages to look at his flower friends, 
In winter he could have no more living flow- 
ers to tend. 

Libby thought and thought, till at last an 
idea flashed upon her mind that often made 
a happy smile steal over her face as she 
stitched away, and which cheered her through 
that solitary winter—for solitary it continued 
to be, although the Dixons were very goo 
sort of people; never pressed her for pay- 
ment if she had had but little work that 
week; never grudged her a share of their 
extravagant meals, which were far more 
luxurious than she could have met with any 
where else for her previously agreed pay- 
ment, in case of working at home; and they 
would fain h.ve taught her to drink rum in 
her tea, assuring her that she should have it 
for nothing, and welcome. But they were 
too loud, too prosperous, too much absorbed 
in themselves to take off Libby’s feeling of 
solitariness ; not half as much as did the lit- 
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tle face by day, and the shadow by night, 
of bim with whom she had never yet ex- 
changed a word. 

Her idea was this: her mother came from 
the east of England, where, as perhaps you 
know, they have the pretty custom of sends 
ing presents on St. Valentine’s day, with 
the donor’s name unknown, and of course 
that mystery constitutes half the enjoyment. 
The 14th of February was Libby’s birth-day 
too; and many a year in the happy days of 
old, had her mother delighted to surprise her 
with some little gift, of which she more than 
half guessed the giver, although each Valen- 
tine’s day the manner of its arrival was 
varied, Since then, the 14th of February 
had been the dreariest day of all the year, 
because the most haunted by memory of de- 
parted happiness. But now, this year, if she 
could not have the old gladness of heart her- 
self, she would try and brigliten the life of 
another. She would save, and she would 
screw, but she would buy a canary and a 
cage for that poor little laddie opposite, who 
wore out his monotonous life with so few 
pleasures, and so much pain. 

I doubt I may not tell you here of the 
anxieties, and the fears, of the hopes, and the 
eelf-sacrifices,—all perhaps small in tangible 
effect as the widow’s mite, yet not the less 
inasked by the viewless angels who go about 
continually armong us,—which varied Libby’s 
life before she accomplished her purpose. 
It is enough to say, it was accomplished. 
The very day before the 14th she found time 
to go with her half-guinea to a barber’s, who 
lived near Albemarle Street, and who was 
famous for his stock of singing birds. There 
are enthusiasts about all sorts of things, both 
good and bad; and many of the weavers in 
Manchester know and care more about birds 
than any one would easily credit. Stubborn, 
silent, reserved men on many things, you 
have only to touch on the subject of birds, to 
light up their faces with brightness. They 
will tell you who won the prizes at the last 
canary show, where the prize birds may be 
seen; and give you all the details of those 
funny though pretty and interesting mimic- 
ries of great people’s cattle shows. Among 
these amateurs, Emanuel Morris, the barber, 
was an oracle, 
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He took Libby into his little back room, 
used for private shaving of modest men, who 
did not care to be exhibited in the front shop, 
decked out in the full glories of lather; and 
which was hung round with birds in rude 
wicker cages, with the exception of those 
who had won prizes, and were consequently 
honored with gilt wire prisons. The longer 
and thinner the body of the bird was, the 
more edmiration it received, as far as its ex- 
ternal beauty went; and when in addition 
to this chance the color was deep and clear, 
and iis notes strong and varied, the more did 
Emanuel dwell upon their perfections. But 
these were all prize-birds; and on inquiry, 
Libby heard, with a little sinking at her 
heart, that their price ran from one to two 
guineas, 

“ |’m not over-particular as to shape and 
color,” said she, * I should like a good singer, 
that’s all.” 

She dropped a little in Emanuel’s estima- 
tion. However, he showed her his good 
singers, but all were above Libby’s means. 

* After all, [ don’t think I care so much 
about the singing very loud, it’s but a noise 
after all ; and sometimes noises fidgets folks.” 

“ They must be queer folks as is put out with 
the singing o’ birds,” +  jied Emanuel, rather 
affronted. 

“ [t’s for one who is poorly,” said Libby, 
deprecatingly. 

‘* Well,” said he, as if considering the 
matter, “folks that are cranky often take 
more to them as shows ’em love, than to 
them who is clever and gifted. Happen 
yo'd rather have this’n,” opening a cage- 
door, and calling to a dull-colored bird, sit- 
ting moped up in a corner, “ Here! Jupiter, 
Jupiter!” 

The bird smoothed its feathers in an in- 
stant, and uttering a little note of delight, 
flew to Emanuel, putting his beak to his lips 
as if kissing him, and then perching on his 
head, it began a gurgling warble of pleasure, 
not by any means so varied or so clear as the 
song of the others, but which pleased Libby 
more, (for she was always one to find out 
she liked the gooseberries that were accessi- 
ble, better than the grapes which were be- 

yond her reach.) The price, too, was just 
right; so she gladly took possession of the 
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cage, and hid it under her cloak, preparatory 
to carrying it home. Emanuel meanwhile 
was giving her directions as to its food, with 
all the minuteness of one loving his subject. 

“Will it soon get to know any one?’ 
asked she. 

“Give him two days only, and you and 
he’ll be as thick as him and me are now. 
You’ve only to open his door, and call him, 
and he'd follow you round the room; but 
he’d first kiss you, and then perch on your 
head. He only wants larning, (which I’ve 
no time to give him,) to do many another 
accomplishments.” 

“* What’s his name? I didn’t rightly catch 
he 

“ Jupiter ; it’s not common, but the town 
is o’errun with Bobbys and Dickys, and as 
my birds are thought a bit out o’ the way, I 
like to have better names for ’em, so I just 
picked a few out o’ my lad’s school-books. 
It’s just as ready, when you’re used to it, to 
say Jupiter as Dicky.” 

“T could bring my tongue round to Peter 
better; would he answer to Peter?” asked 
Libby, now on the point of departure. 

“ Happen he might; but I think he’d come 
readier to the three syllables.” 

On Valentine’s day, Jupiter’s cage was 
decked round with ivy leaves, making quite 
a pretty wreath on the wicker-work ; and to 
one of them was pinned a slip of paper, with 
these words written in Libby’s best round 
hand :— 

“From your faithful Valentine. Please 
take notice: His name is Peter, and he will 
come, if you call him, after a bit.” 

But little work did Libby do that after- 
noon, she was so engaged in watching for 
the messenger who was to bear her present 
to her little Valentine, and run away as soon 
as he had delivered up the canary, and ex- 
plained for whom it was sent. 

At last he came ; then there was a pause 
before the woman of the house was at leisure 
to take it up stairs. Then Libby saw the 
little face flush into a bright color, the feeble 
hands tremble with delighted eagerness, the 
head bent down to try and make out the 
writing, (beyond his power, poor lad, to 
read,) the rapturous turning round of the 
cage in order to see the canary in every point 


of view, head, tail, wings and feet ; ay inten 

tion which Jupiter, in his uneasiness at },.,. 
again among strangers, did not second fy, 
hopped round so as continually to presen, , 
full front to the boy. It was a source 
never-wearying delight to the little {o\),. 

till daylight closed in; he evidently forom 
wonder who had sent it to him, in. his lad 

ness at the possession of such a treasure: ay, 
when the shadow of his mother darkened on 
the blind, and the bird had been exhibit; 
Libby saw her do what, with all her tender. 
ness, seemed rarely to have entered into he, 
thoughts—she bent down and kissed her jyy 
in a mother’s sympathy with the joy of her 
child. 

The canary was placed for the night be. 
tween the little bed and window, and whey 
Libby rose once to take her accustomed peep, 
she saw the little arm put fondly round the 
cage, as if embracing his new treasure even 
in his sleep. How Jupiter slept that firs 
night is quite another thing. 

So ended the first day of Libby’s three eras 
in last year. 


II, WHITSUNTIDE, 


Tue brightest, fullest daylight poured down 
into No. 2, Court, Albemarle Street, and 
the heat, even at the early hour of five, was 
almost as great as at the noontide on the June 
days of many years past. 

The court seemed alive, and merry with 
voices and laughter. The bed-room win- 
dows were open wide, (and had been so all 
night on account of the heat,) and every now 
and then you might see a head and a pair of 
shoulders, simply encased in shirt sleeves, 
popped out, and you might hear the inquiry 
passed from one to the other :— 





“ Well, Jack, and where art thou bound 
to?” 
“ Dunham !” 


“Why what an old-fashioned chap thou 
be’st. Thy grandad afore thee went to [un- 
ham; but thou wert always a slow coacl. 
I’m off to Alderley,—me, and my missus.” 

“ Aye, that’s because there’s only thee ani 
thy missus; wait till thou hast gotten fout 
childer, like me, and thou’lt be glad enoug! 
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to take “em to Dunham, old-fashioned way, 


for fourpence a-piece.” 
«]'d still go to Alderley ; I’d not be both- 


> ered with my childer; they should keep 


© house at home.” 


A pair of hands (the person to whom they 


i belonged invisible behind her husband) boxed 


his ears at this last speech, in a very spirited, 
although a playful manner, and the neigh- 
ors all Jaughed at the surprised look of the 
speaker, at this assault from an unseen foe ; 
the man who had been holding the conversa- 
tion with him, cried out, 

“ Sarved him right, Mrs. Slater; he knows 
nought about it yet, but when he has them, 
he'll be as loth to leave the babies at home 
ona Whitsuntide, as any on us. We shall 
live to see him in Dunham park yet, wi’ 
twins in his arms, and another pair on ’em 
clutching at his coat tails, let alone your 
share of youngsters, missus.” 

At this moment our friend Libby appeared 
at her window, and Mrs. Slater, who had 
taken her discomfitted husband’s place, called 
out, 

« Elizabeth Marsh, where are Dixons and 
you bound to ?” 

“Dixons are not up yet; he said last 
night he’d take his holiday out in lying in 
bed. I’m going to the old-fashioned place— 
Dunham.” 

“ Thou art never going by thyself, mop- 
ing?” 

“No! I’m going with Margaret Hall and 
her lad,” replied Libby, hastily withdrawing 
from the window, in order to avoid hearing 
any remarkg on the associates she had chosen 
for her day of pleasure—the scold of the 
neighborhood, and her sickly, ailing child ! 

But Jupiter might have been a dove, and 
his ivy-leaves an olive branch, for the peace 
he had brought, the happiness he had caused, 
to three individuals at least. For of course 
it could not long be a mystery who had sent 
little Frank Hall his Valentine; nor could 
his mother long maintain her hard manner 
towards one who had given her child a new 
pleasure. She was shy, and she was proud, 
and for some time she struggled against the 
natural desire of manifesting her gratitude; 
but one evening, when Libby was returning 
home with a bundle of work half as large as 
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herself, as she dragged herself along through 
the heated street, she was overtaken by 
Margaret Hall, her burden gently pulled 
from her, and her way home s®ortened, and 
her weary spirits soothed and cheered by the 
outpourings of Margaret’s heart; for her 
barrier of reserve once broken down, she had 
much to say, to thank her for days of amuse. 
ment and happy employment for her lad, to 
speak of his gratitude, to tell of her hopes 
and fears—the hopes and fears which made 
up the dates of her life. From that time 
Libby lost her awe of the termagant in in- 
terest for the mother, whose all was ventured 
in so frail a bark. From that time Libby 
was a fast friend with both mother and son; 
planning mitigations to the sorrowful days 
of the latter, as eagerly as poor Margaret 
Hall, and with far more resources. His life 
had flickered up under the charm and the 
excitement of the last few months. He even 
seemed strong enough to undertake the jour- 
ney to Dunham, which Libby had arranged 
asa Whitsuntide treat, and for which she 
and his mother had been hoarding up for 
several weeks. ‘The canal-boat left Knott- 
Mill at six, and it was now past five; so 
Libby let herself out very gently, and went 
across to her friends. She knocked at the 
door of their lodging room, and without wait- 
ing for an answer entered. 

Franky’s face was flushed, and he was 
trembling with excitement, partly from plea- 
sure, but partly from some eager wish not 
yet granted. 

“ He wants sore to take Peter with him,” 
said his mother, as if referring the matter to 
Libby. The boy looked imploringly at her. 

** He would so like it, 1 know. For one 
thing, he’d miss me sadly, and chirp for me 
all day long, he’d be so lonely. I could not 
be half so happy a-thinking on him, left alone 
here by himself. Then, Libby, he’s just like 
a Christian, so fond of dowers, and green 
leaves, and them sortof things. He chirrups 
to me so when mother brings me a penny- 
worth of wall-flowers to put round his cage. 
He would talk if he could, you know,, but I 
can tell what he means quite as well as if he 
spoke. Do let Peter go, Libby! I'll carry 
him in my own arms.” 

So Jupiter was allowed to be one of the 
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party. Now Libby had overcome the great 
ditliculty of conveying Franky to the boat 
by offering to pay for a coach, and the 
shouts and e&ciamations of the neighbors told 
them that their conveyance awaited them at 
the bottom of the court. His mother carried 
Franky, light in weight, though heavy in 
helplessness; and he would hold the cage, 
believing that he was thus redeeming his 
promise that Peter should be a trouble to no 
one. Libby preceded to arrange the bundle 
containing their dinner, as a support in the 
corner of the coach. The neighbors came 
out with many blunt speeches, and more 
kindly wishes, and one or two of them would 
have relieved Margaret of her burden, if she 
would have allowed it. The presence of 
that little crippled fellow seemed to obliterate 
all the angry feelings which had existed be- 
tween his mother and her neighbors, and 
which had formed the politics of that little 
court for many a day. 

And now they were fairly off! Franky 
bit his lips in attempted endurance of the 
pain tae motion caused him, but winced and 
shrunk, until they were fairly on a macada- 
mized thoroughfare, when he closed his eyes, 
and seemed desirous of a few minutes’ rest. 
Libby felt very shy, and very much afraid 
of being seen by her employers, “set up ina 
eoach ;” and so she hid herself in a corner, 
and made herself as small as possible ; while 
Mrs. Hall had exactly the opposite feeling, 
and was delighted to stand up, stretching 
out of the window, and nodding to pretty 
nearly every one they met, or passed, on the 
footpaths ; and they were not a few, for the 
streets were quite gay, even at that early 
hour, with parties going to this or that rail- 
way station ; or to the boats which crowded 
the canals in this bright holiday week. And 
almost every one they met seemed to enter 
into Mrs. Hall’s exhilaration of feeling, and 
had a smile or a nod in return. At last she 
plumped down by Libby, and exclaimed, 

‘‘[ never was in a coach but once afore, 
end that was when I was a-going to be mar- 
ried. It’s like heaven; and all done over 
with such beautiful gimp, too,’ continued 
she, admiring the lining of the vehicle. Ju- 
piter did not enjoy it so much. 

As if the holidey time, the lovely weather, 


and the “ sweet hour of prime” had 4 eenia 
influence, (as no doubt they have,) oyom 
body’s heart seemed softened towards ,., 
Franky. The driver lifted him out With the 
gentleness of strength, and bore him tender 
ly down to the boat; the people there made 
way, and gave him up the best seat in their 
power ; or rather, I should call it a couch, tur 
they saw he was weary, and insisted on }, 
lying down—an attitude he would have m 
ashamed to assume, without the protection 
of his mother and Libby, who now appeare: 
bearing their tickets, and carrying Peter, 

Away the boat went to make room fy 
others; for every conveyance, both by lang 
and by water, is in requisition in Whitsun. 
week, to give the hard-worked crowds ay 
opportunity of tasting the charms of th 
country. Even every standing plate in the 
canal packets was occupied; and as they 
glided along, the banks were lined by peo 
ple, who seemed to find it object enough to 
watch the boats go by, packed close and {u|| 
with happy beings, brimming with antucips. 
tion of a day’s pleasure. The country 
through which they passed is as uninceres:. 
ing as can well be imagined, but stil! it is 
country; and the screams of delight from the 
children, and the low laughs of pleasure trom 
the parents, at every blossoming tree which 
trailed its wreaths against some cottage. 
wall, or at the tufts of late primroses which 
lingered in the cool depths of grass along the 
canal banks, the thorough relish of every- 
thing, as if dreading to let the least circuw- 
stance on this happy day pass over without 
its due appreciation, made the time seem all 
too short, although it took two hours to ar- 
rive at a place only eight miles distant from 
Manchester. Even Franky, with all his im- 
patience to see Dunham woods, (which | 
think he confused with London, believing 
both to be paved with gold,) enjoyed the 
easy motion of the boat so much, floating 
along, while pictures moved before him, that 
he regretted when the time came for land- 
ing among the soft green meadows that conie 
sloping down to the dancing water's brim. 
His fellow passengers carried him to the 
park, and refused all payment; although his 
mother haé laid by sixpence on purpose, as & 
recompense for this service. 
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«Oh, Libby, how beautiful! Oh, mother, 
Is the whole world out of Man- 
as beautiful as this? I did not know 
os were like this. Such green homes for 
4c! Look, Peter! would not you like to 
here, up among those boughs? But I 


+ without you.” 


we 
Jost 


They spread a shawl upon the fine mossy 


' turf at the root of a beech tree, which made 


, sort of natural couch, and there they laid 
pm, and bade him rest in spite of the delight 
which made him believe himself capable of 
sny exertion. Where he lay, (always hold- 
ing Jupiter’s cage, and often talking to him 
as toa play-fellow,) he was on the verge of 
, green area shut in by magnificent trees, in 


om 


all the glory of their early foliage before the 


' «ammer heats have deepened their verdure 


into one rich monotonous tint. And hither 
came party after party ; old men and maid- 
ens, young men and children—whole families 
trooped along after the guiding fathers, who 
bore the youngest in their arms, or astride 
voon their backs, while they turned round 
occasionally to the wives, with whom they 
shared some fond local remembrance. For 
years has Dunham Park been the favorite re- 
wortof the Manchester work-people ; for more 
years than I can tell; probably ever since 
“The Duke,” by his canals, opened out the 
system of cheap travelling. It is scenery, 
too, which presents such a complete contrast 
to the whirl and turmoi! of Manchester; so 
thoroughly woodland, with its ancestral trees, 
‘here and there lightning-blanched,) its “ ver- 
durous walls,” its grassy walks leading far 
away into some glade where you start at the 
rabbit, rustling among the last year’s fern, 
and where the wood-pigeon’s call seems the 
only fitting and accordant sound. Depend 
upon it, this complete sylvan repose, this ac- 
cessible depth of quiet, this lapping the soul 
ingreen images of the country, forms the 
most complete contrast to a towns-person, and 
consequently has over such the greatest pow- 
er to charm. 

Presently Libby found out she was very 
hungry. Now they were but provided with 
dinner, which was of course to be eaten as 
near twelve o’clock as might be; and Mar- 
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garet Hall, in her prudence, asked a working 
man near, to tell her what o’clock it was. 

“ Nay!” said he; “I'll ne’er look at clock 
or watch to-day. I’ll not spoil my pleasure 
by finding out how fast it’s going away. If 
thou’rt hungry, eat. I make my own dinner 
hour, and I’ve eaten mine an hour ago.” 

So they had their veal pies, and then found 
out it was only about half-past ten o'clock, 
by so many pleasurable events had that 
morning been marked. But such was their 
buoyancy of spirits that they only enjoyed 
their mistake, and joined in the general laugh 
against the man who had eaten his dinner 
somewhere about nine. He laughed most 
heartily of all, till suddenly stopping, he said, 

“I must not go on at this rate; laughing 
gives me such an appetite.” 

“Oh, if that’s all,” said a merry-looking 
man, lying at full length, and crushing the 
fresh scent out of the grass, while two or 
three little children tumbled over him, and 
crept about him, as kittens or puppies frolic 
with their parents ; “ if that’s all, we’ll have 
a subscription of eatables for them improvi- 
dent folks as have eaten their dinner for 
their breakfast. Here’s a sausage pastry and 
a handful of nuts for my share. 
a hat, Bob, and see what the company will 
give.” 

Bob carried out the joke, much to little 
Franky’s amusement, and no one was so 


Bring round 


churlish as to refuse, although the contribu- 
tions varied from a peppermint drop up to a 
veal-pie, and a sausage pastry. 

“It’s a thriving trade,” said Bob, as he 
emptied his hatful of provisions on the grass, 
by Libby’s side. “ Besides, it’s tip top too 
to live on the public. Hark! what is that?” 

The laughter and the chat were suddenly 
hushed, and mothers told their little ones to 
listen, as far away in the distance, now sink- 
ing and falling, now swelling and clear, 
came a ringing peal of children’s voices, 
blended together in one of those psalm tunes 
which we are all of us familiar with, and 
which bring to mind the old, old days when 
we, as wondering children, were first led to 
worship “Our Father,” by those beloved 
ones who have since gone to the more per- 
fect worship. Holy was that distant choral 
praise even to the most thoughtless; and 
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when it in fact was ended, in the instant’s 
pause during which the ear awaited the repe- 
tition of the air, they caught the noon-tide 
hum and buz of the myriads of insects, who 
danced away their lives in that glorious day ; 
they heard the swaying of the mighty woods 
in the soft, yet resistless breeze; and then 
again once more burst forth the merry jests 
and the shouts of childhood; and again the 
elder ones resumed their happy talk, as they 
lay or sat “under the greenwood tree.” 
Fresh parties came dropping in; some load- 
ed with wild flowers, almost with branches 
of hawthorn indeed; while one or two had 
made prize of the earliest dog-roses, and had 
cast away campion, stitchwort, ragged-robin, 
all, to keep the lady of the hedges from being 
obscured or hidden among the commonality. 

One after another drew near to Franky, 
and looked on with interest as he Jay, sort- 
ing the flowers givento him. Happy parents 
stood by, with their household bands around 
them in health and comeliness, and felt the 
sad prophecy of those shrivelled limbs, those 
wasted fingers, those lamp-like eyes, with 
their bright dark lustre. His mother was 
too eagerly watching his happiness to read 
the meaning of the grave looks, but Libby 
saw them, and understood them, and a chill 
shudder went through her even on that day, 
as she thought on the future. 

“Aye! I thought we should give you a 
start !” 

A start they did give, with their terrible 
slap on Libby’s back, as she sat, idly group- 
iag flowers, and following out her sorrowful 
thoughts. It was the Dixons! Instead of 
keeping their holiday by lying in bed, they 
and their children had roused themselves, 
and had come by the omnibus to the nearest 
point. For an instant the meeting was an 
awkward one on account of the feud between 
Margaret Hall and Mrs. Dixon; but there 
was no long resisting of kindly Mother Na- 
ture’s svothings at that holiday time, and in 
that lovely tranquil spot; or if they could 
have been unheeded, the sight of Franky 
would have awed every angry feeling into 
rest, so changed was he since the Dixons 
had last seen him; since he had been the 
Puck, or Robin-goodfellow of the neighbor- 
hood, whose marbles were always rolling 
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themselves nnder people’s fe 
top strings were always hanging in jogs. 
catch the unwary. Yes! he, the ¢.. 
mild, almost girlish-looking lad, OF i 
been a merry, happy rogue, and as suc, Pre 
cuffed by Mrs. Dixon, the very Mrs, J), 
who now stood gazing with the tears jg \,, 
eyes. Could she, in sight of him, , 
changed, the fading, keep up a quarre| y, 
his mother ? 
“ How long hast thou been here ?” asi, 
Dixon. ¥ 
“ Welly on for all day,” answered Lijiy. 
“ Hast never been to see the deer, or {), 
king and queen oaks? ©! how stupid!" 
His wife pinched his arm: to remind hy 
of Franky’s helpless condition, which ¢ 
course tethered the otherwise willing feet, 
But Dixon had a remedy. He called 
and one or two others, and each taking , 
corner of the strong plaia shaw they slung 
Franky as ina hammock, and thus carrie; 


et, and Wage 


him merrily along down the wood-patis, 
over the soft grassy turf, while the glimmer. 
ing shine and shadow fell on his upturned 
The women walked behind, talking, 


face 


tau) 


mock, now picking up some green treasure 
from the ground, now catching at the low. 
hanging branches of the horse-chestnut. Tie 
soul grew much on that day, and in thoe 
woods, and all unconsciously, as souls ¢ 
They followed Franky’s hammoci- 
bearers up a grassy knoll, on the top of which 
stood a group of pine-trees, whose stems 
looked like dark red gold in the sunbeaus, 
They had taken Franky there to show bin 
Manchester, far away in the blue plaia, 
against which the woodland foreground cut 
Far, far away in the 
distance on that flat plain you might see tx 
motionless cloud of smoke hanging over : 
great town; and that was Manchester, 01 
ugly, smoky Manchester ! dear, busy, earnes', 
working, noble Manchester; where thet 
children had been born, (and perhaps witere 
some lay buried,) where their homes were, 
where God had cast their lives, and told them 


grow. 


with a soft clear line. 


to work out their destiny. 


“‘ Hurrah for old smoke-jack,” cried Bo’, 
putting Franky softly down on the grass, 
before he whirled his hat round, preparatory 
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LIBBY 


br cheet “Hurrah! hurrah!” from all 


3 en. 
gow the rim of my hat lying like a 


uoit, yonder,” observed Bob quietly, as he 


> replaced his brimless hat on his head, with 


B the gravity of a judge. 


» Here’s the Sunday-school childer a-com- 


ing to sit on this shady side, and have their 
F buns and milk. Hark! they’re singing the 


{ntant School grace.” 
They sat close at hand, so that Franky 


could hear the words they sang, in rings of 
" children, making (in their gay summer prints, 


newly donned for that week,) garlands of 


| \ittle faces, all happy and bright upon the 


green hill side. One little “ Dot” of a girl 


~ came shyly near Franky, whom she had long 
| been watching, and threw her half bun at his 


side, and then ran away and hid herself, in 


' yery shame at the boldness of her own sweet 


impulse. She kept peeping behind her 
screen at Franky all the time ; and he mean- 
while was almost too much pleased and happy 


to eat: the world was so beautiful; and 


men, and women, and children, all so tender 
and kind; 80 softened, in fact, by the beauty 


of that earth; so unconsciously touched by 


the Spirit of Love, which was the Creator 
of that lovely earth. But the day drew to 
an end; the heat declined; the birds once 
more began their warblings; the fresh scents 
again hung about plant, and tree, and grass, 
betokening the fragrant presence of the re- 
viving dew; and—the boat time was near. 
As they trod the meadow path once mere, 
they were joined by many a party they had 
encountered during the day, all abounding in 
happiness, all full of the day’s adventures, 
Long-cherished quarrels had been forgotten, 
new friendships formed. Fresh tastes and 
higher delights had been imparted that day. 
We have all of us one look, now and then, 
called up by some noble or loving thought, 
(our highest on earth,) which will be our 
likeness in Heaven. I can catch the glance 
on many a face; the glancing light of the 
cloud of glory from Heaven, “ which is our 
home.” ‘That look was present on numbers 


of hard-worked, wrinkled countenances, as 
they turned backwards to cast a longing, 
lingering look at Dunham woods, fast deep- 
ening into the blackness of night, but whose 
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memory was to haunt in greenness and fresh- 
ness many a loom, and workshop, and factory, 
with images of peace and beauty. 

That night, as Libby lay awake, revolving 
the incidents of the day, she caught Franky’s 
voice through the open windows. 
of the frequent moan of pain, he was trying 
to recall the burden of one of the children’s 
hymns :— 


Instead 


“ Here we suffer grief and pain, 
Here we meet to part again, 
In Heaven we part nu more. 
Oh! that will be joyful,” ete. 


She recalled his question, his whispered 
question, to her in the happiest part of the 
day. He asked, “ Libby, is Dunham like 
Heaven? The people here are as kind as 
angels ; and I don’t want Heaven to be more 
beautiful than this place. If you and mother 
would but die with me, I should like to die, 
and live always there.” She had checked 
him, for she had feared he was impious; but 
now the young child’s craving for some defi- 
nite idea of the land to which his inner wis- 
dom told him he was hastening, had nothing 
in it wrong or even sorrowful, for 


*“ In Heaven we part no more.” 


Ill, MICHAERLMAS. 


Tue church clock had struck three; the 
crowds of gentlemen returning to business 
after their early dinners, had disappeared 
within offices and warehouses; the streets 
were comparatively clear and quiet, and 
ladies were venturing to sally forth for their 
afternoon’s shopping, and their afternoon calls, 

Slowly, slowly along the streets, elbowed 
by life at every turn, a little funeral wound 
its quiet way. Four men bore along a child’s 
coffin; two women, with bowed heads, fol- 
lowed meekly. 

J need not tell you whose coffin it was, or 
who were those two mourners. All was 
now over with little Frank Hall; his romps, 
his games, his sickening, his suffering, his 
death. All was now over, but the Resurrec- 
tion and the Life! 

His mother walked as ina stupor. Could 
it be that he was dead? If he had been less 
of an object to her thoughts, less of a motive 
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for her labors, she could sooner have realized 
it. As it was, she followed his poor, cast-off, 
worn-out body, as if she were borne along by 
some oppressive dream. If he were really 
dead, how could she be alive? 

Libby’s mind was far less stunned, and 
consequently far more active than Margaret 
Hall’s. Visions, as in a phantasmagoria, 
came rapidly passing before her,—recollec- 
tions of the time (which seemed now so long 
ago) when the shadow of the feebly-waving 
arm first caught her attention ; of the bright, 
strangely isolated day at Dunham Park, 
where the world had seemed so full of enjoy- 
ment, and beauty, and life; of the long-con- 
tinued heat, through which poor Franky had 
panted his strength away in the little close 
room, where there was no escaping the hot 
rays of the afternoon sun: of the long nights, 
when his mother and she had watched by his 
side, as he moaned continually, whether 
awake or asleep; of the fevered moaning 
slumber of exhaustation ; of the pitiful little 
self-upbraidings for his own impatience of, 
suffering, (only impatience to his own eyes, 
—most true and holy patience in the sight 
of others ;) and then the fading away of life, 
the loss of power, the increased unconscious- 
nes, the lovely look of angelic peace which 
followed the dark shadow on the counte- 
nance,—where was he—what was he now? 

And so they laid him in his grave; and 
heard the solemn funeral words; but far off, 
in the distance—as if not addressed to them. 

Margaret Hall bent over the grave to catch 
one last glance—she had not spoken, or 
sobbed, or done aught but shiver now and 
then, since the morning ; but now her weight 
bore more heavily on Libby’s arm, and with- 
out sigh or sound she fell, an unconscious 
heap, on the piled-up gravel. They helped 
Libby to bring her round; but long after her 
half-opened eyes and altered breathings show- 
ed that her senses were restored, she lay, 
speechless and motionless, without attempt- 
ing to rise from her strange bed, as if earth 
now contained nothing worth even that tri- 
fling exertion. 

At last Libby and she left that holy conse- 
crated spot, and bent their steps back to the 
only place more consecrated still; where he 
had rendered up his spirit; and where mem- 


ories of him haunted each common, 
piece of furniture that their eyes fe), 
As the woman of the house opened the 4 7 
she pulled Libby on one side, and 

“ Anne Dixon has been across to seo. 
she wants to have a word with a? 

“ F cannot go now,” replied Libby, a 
pushed hastily along in order to enter «, 
room (his room,) at the same time with ms 
childless mother. For, as she antic pated 
the sight of that empty spot, the glance « 
the uncurtained open window, letting jy»), 
fresh air, and the broad rejoicing |igh: 
day, where all had so long been darkenej 
and subdued, unlocked the waters of +, 
fountain, and long and shrill were the wi 
for her boy, that the poor woman uttered, ; 

“Oh! dear Mrs. Hall,” said Libby, hep. 
self drenched in tears, “do not take on » 
badly; I’m sure it would grieve him sore ¥ 
he was alive,—and you know he is,—f}\\), 
tells us so; and may be he’s here, watchin 
how we go on without him, and hoping hes 
don’t fret overmuch.”’ 


8a d, 


S §je 


Mrs. Hall’s sobs grew worse, and 
hysterical. 

“Oh! listen!’ said Libby, once 
struggling against her own increasing « 
tion. “Listen! there’s Peter chirping 
he always does when he’s put about, {riz 
ened like; and, you know, he that’s gu 
could never abide to hear the canary chirp 
that shrill way.” 


Margaret Hall did check herself, and cur 
her expression of agony, in order not | 
frighten the little creature he had loved; and 
as her outward grief subsided, Libby took uy 
the old large Bible, which fell open at the 
never-failing comfort of the 14th chapter 
St. John’s Gospel. How often those larg: 
family Bibles do fall open at that chapter 
as if, unused in more joyous and prosperous 
times, the soul went home to its words oi 
loving sympathy when weary and sorrow!u, 
just as the little child seeks the tender cou- 
fort of its mother, in all its griefs and cares. 


And Margaret put back her wet, ruffle, 
gray hair from her heated, tear-stained, woe- 
ful face, and listened with such earnest eyes; 
trying to form some idea of the “ Father: 
House,” where her boy had gone to dwell. 
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Chey were interrupted by a low tap atthe 


oor. Libby went. 
- wAnne Dixon has watched you home, and 
F wants tohave a word with you,” said the 
F woman of the house, in a whisper. Libby 
went back, and closed the book with a word 
: of explanation to Margaret Hall, and then 
an down stairs to learn the reason of Anne’s 
4 soxiety to see her. 

“Qh, Libby !” she burst out with, and then 
" checking herself, into the remembrance of 
> Libby's last solemn duty ; “ how's Margaret 
: Hall! But of course, poor thing, she'll fret 
| abit at first; she'll be some time coming 
| round, mother says, seeing it’s as well that 
poor lad is taken; for he’d always ha’ been 
a cripple, and a trouble to her—he wasa fine 
lad once, too.” 

She had come full of another and a differ- 
ent subject; but the sight of Libby’s sad, 
| weeping face, and the quiet, subdued tone 
' of her manner, made her feel it awkward to 
| begin on any other theme than the one which 
filled up her companion’s mind. To her last 
' speech, Libby answered sorrowfully, 

_ No doubt, Anne, it’s ordered for the best ; 

but, oh! don’t call him, don’t think he could 
| ever ha’ been a trouble to his mother, though 
| he were a cripple. She loved him all the 
_ more for each thing she had to do for him,— 
I'm sure I did.” Libby cried a little behind 

her apron, Anne Dixon felt still more awk- 
| ward at introducing her discordant subject. 

“ Well!—Flesh is grass, Bible says!" and 
| having fulfilled the etiquette of quoting a 
text if possible, if not, of making a moral ob- 
| servation on the fleeting nature of earthly 
| things, she thought she was at liberty to pass 
' on to her real errand. 

“You must not go on moping yourself, 
Libby Marsh. What I wanted special for to 
| see you this afternoon, was to tell you, you 
must come to my wedding to-morrow.— 
Nancy Dawson has fallen sick, and there's 
none I should like to have bridesmaid in her 
place so well as you.” 

“To-morrow! Oh, I cannot; indeed [ 
cannot.” 

“Why not?” 

Libby did not answer, and Anne Dixon 
grew impatient. 

“Surely, in the name o’ goodness, you're 
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never going to baulk yourself of a day’s 
pleasure for the sake of that little cripple 
that’s dead and gone?” 

“ No,— it’s not baulking myself of,—don’t 
be angry, Anne Dixon, with me please, but 
I don’t think it would be pleasure to me—I 
don’t feel as if I could enjoy it; thank you 
all the same, but I did love that little lad 
very dearly,—lI did,” (sobbing a little,) “ and 
I can’t forget him, and make merry so soon.” 

“ Well, I never!” exclaimed Anne, almost 
angrily. 

“Indeed, Anne, I feel your kindness, and 
you and Bob have my best wishes,—that’s 
what you have,—but even if I went, I should 
be thinking all day of him, and of his poor, 
poor mother, and they say it’s bad to think 
over-much on them that is dead, at a wed- 
ding!” 

“Nonsense!” said Anne, “I'll take the 
risk of the ill-luck. After all, what is mar- 
rying? just a spree, Bob says. He often 
says he does not think I shall make him a 
good wife, for I know naught about house- 
matters wi’ working in a factory; but he 
says he’d rather be uneasay wi’ me, than easy 
wi’ any one else. There’s love for you! 
And I tell him I'd rather have him tipsy than 
any one else sober.” 

“* Oh, Anne Dixon, hush! you don’t know 
yet what it is to have a drunken husband! 
I have seen something of it; father used to 
get fuddled; and in the long run it killed 
mother, let alone——Oh, Anne, God above 
only knows what the wife of a drunken man 
has to bear. Don’t tell,’ eaid she, lowering 
her voice, * but father killed our little baby 
in one of his bouts; mother never looked up 
again, nor father either, for that matter, only 
his was in a different way. Mother will 
have gotten to little Jeannie now, and they'll 
be so happy together,—and perhaps Franky 
too. Oh!” said she, recovering herself from 
her train of thought, “ never say aught light- 
ly of the wife’s lot whose husband is given to 
drink.” 1 

“Dear! whata preachment! I tell you 
what, Libby, you’re as born an old maid, as 
ever I saw. You'll never be married, to 
either drunken or sober.” 

Libby’s face went rather red, but withou 
losing its meek expression, 
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“ { know that as well as you can tell me. 
And more reason, therefore, that as God has 
seen fit to keep me out of woman’s natural 
work, I should try and find work for myself. 
I mean,” said she, seeing Anne Dixon’s puz- 
zled look, “ that as I know I’m never like for 
to have a home of my own, or a husband, 
who would look to me to make all straight, 
or children to watch over and care for, all 
which I take to be woman’s natural work, I 
must not lose time in fretting and fidgeting 
after marriage, but just look about me for 
somewhat else todo. I can see many a onc 
misses it in this. They will hanker after 
what is ne’er likely to be theirs, instead of 
facing it out, and settling down to be old 
maids; and as old maids, just looking around 
for the odd jobs God leaves in the world for 
such as old maids to do,—there’s plenty of 
such work,—and there’s the blessing of God 
on them as does it.” Libby was almost out 
of breath at this outpouring of what had long 
been her inner thoughts. 

“That's all very true, I make no doubt, 
for them as is to be old maids; but as I’m 
not, (please God, to-morrow comes,) you 
might have spared your breath to cool your 
porridge. What I want to know is, whether 
you'll be bridesmaid to-morrow, or not? 
Come, now, do! it will do you good, after all 
your watching, and working, and slaving 
yourself for that poor Franky Hall.” 

“It was one of my odd jobs,” said Libby, 
smiling, though her eyes were brimming 
over with tears. ‘ But, dear Anne,” contin- 
ued she, recovering herself, **{ could not do 
it to-morrow; indeed I could not !” 

“ And I can’t wait,” said Anne Dixon, al- 
most sulkily. ‘ Bob and I put it off from to- 
day because of the funeral, and Bob had set 
his heart on its being on Michaelmas-day ; 
and mother says the goose won't keep be- 
yond to-morrow. Do come! father finds eat- 
ables, and Bob finds drink, and we shall be 
so jolly! And after we’ve been to church, 
we're to walk round the town in pairs; white 
satin ribbon in our bonnets, and refreshment 
at any public-house we like, Bob says. And 
after dinner, there’s to be a dance. Don't 
be a fool; you can do no good by staying. 
Margaret Hall will have to go out washing, 
I'll be bound.” 


“Yes! she must go to Mrs. Wilkinson « 
and for that matter 1 must go Working, “ 
Mrs. Williams has been after me tp mak, 
her girl’s winter things ready ; only | cous 
not leave Franky, he clung s0 to me.” 

“Then you won’t be bridesmaid ? Is 
your last word ?” 

“It is; you must not be angry with mo 
Anne Dixon,” said Libby, deprecatingly, 

But Anne was gone without a reply, 

With a heavy heart Libby imounted tie 
little stair-case. For she felt how ungra 
cious her refusal of Anne’s kindness my 
appear to one, who understood s0 little the 
feelings which rendered her acceptance of it 
a moral impossibility. 

On opening the door, she saw Margarer 
Hall, with the Bible open on the table before 
her. For she had puzzled out the place 
where Libby was reading, and with her fip. 
ger under the line, was spelling out the 
words of consolation, piecing the syllables to. 
gether aloud, with the earnest anxiety of 
comprehension with which a child first learns 
to read. So Libby took the stool by her 
side, before she was aware that any one had 
entered her room. 

“What did she want you for?” asked 
Margaret. “ But I can guess; she wanted 
you to be at th’ wedding as is to come of 
this week, they say. Ay! they'll marry, 
and laugh, and dance, all as one as if my boy 
was alive,” said she, bitterly ; * well, he was 
neither kith nor kin of yours, so 1 maun try 
and be thankful for what you’ve done for him, 
and not wonder at your forgetting hiro afore 
he’s well settled in his grave.” 

“ T never can forget him, and I'm not go 
ing to the wedding,” said Libby, gently, for 
she understood the mother’s jealousy of her 
dead child’s claims. 

“‘] must go work at Mrs. Williams's to- 
morrow,” she said in explanation, for she was 
unwilling to boast of the tender fond regret 
which had been her principal motive for de 
clining Anne’s invitation. 

“ AndI maun go washing, just as if nothing 
had happened,” sighed forth Mrs. Hall. “ And 
I maun come home at night, and find his place 
empty, and all still, where I used to be sure 
of hearing his voice, ere ever 1 got up the 
stair. Noone will ever call me mother again” 
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She fell a crying pitifully, and Libby could 
sot speak for her own emotion for some time. 
it during t's silence she put the key stone 
ihe arch of thoughts she had been build- 
sag up for many days; and when Margaret 
a again calm in her sorrow, Libby said, 
\frs. Hall, I should like—would you like 


me to come for to live here altogether 1?” 


Margaret Hall looked up with a sudden 
Jigot on her countenance, which encouraged 


Libby to go on. 

«| could sleep with you, and pay half, you 
koow; and we should be together in the 
evenings, and her as was home first would 
ch for the other,—and” (dropping her 
«we could talk of him at nights, you 


wal 
voice) 
know.” 

She was going on, but Mrs, Hall inter- 
Brupted her— 

“Oh! Libby Marsh! and can you really 

Be think of coming to live with me! [I should 
like it above But no! it must not be ; 
you've no notion what a creature I am at 
tines. More like a mad one, when I’m in a 
mage; and [can’t keep itdown. 1 seem to 
get out of bed wrong side in the morning, 
snd I must have my passion out with the 
first person | meet. Why, Libby,” said she, 
with a doleful look of agony on her face, “I 
even used to fly out on him, poor sick lad as 
he was,and you may judge from that how lit- 
tle[can keep it down. No! you must not 
come. I must live alone now,” sinking her 
wice into the low tones of despair. But 
Libby’s resolution was brave and strong. 

“I'm not afraid,” said she, smiling. “I 
know you better than you know yourself, 
Mrs. Hall. I’ve seen you try of late to keep 
itdown, when you’ve been boiling over, and 
think you'll go on a-doing so. And at any 
nte, when you’ve had your fit out you’re 
very kind; and { can forget if you have been 
abit put out. But I’ll try not to put you out. 
Do let me come; I think he would like us 
lo keep together. I'll do my very best to 
make you comfortable.” 

“I's me! It’s me as will be making your 
life miserable with my temper, or else, God 
knows how my heart clings to you. You 
and me are folks alone in the world, for we 
both loved one who is dead, and who had 
wone else to love him. If you will live with 
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me, Libby, I'll try as I never did afore, to be 
gentle and quiet-tempered. Oh! will you 
try me, Libby Marsh ?” 

So, out of the little grave there sprang a 
hope and a resolution, which made life an ob- 
ject to each of the two. 

When Elizabeth Marsh returned home the 
next evening from her day’s labors, Anne 
(Dixon no longer) crossed over, all in her 
bridal finery, to endeavor to induce her to 
join the dance going on in her father’s house. 

“ Dear Anne! this is good of you, a-think- 
ing of me to-night,” said Libby, kissing her. 
“ And though I cannot come, (I’ve promised 
Mrs. Hall to be with her,) I shall think on 
you, and trust you'll be happy; I have gota 
little needle-case, [ looked out for you—stay, 
here it is—{ wish it were more, only——”’ 

“Only—I know what—you’ve been a- 
spending all your money in nice things for 
poor Franky. ‘Thou’rt a real good ’un, Lib- 
by, and 1’ll keep your needie-book to my dy- 
ing day, that I will.” 

Seeing Anne in such a friendly mood, em- 
boldened Libby to tell her of her change of 
place ; of her intention of lodging hencefor- 
ward with Margaret Hall. 

“Thou never wilt!) Why, father and mo- 
ther are as fond of thee as can be,—they’|! 
lower thy rent, if that’s what it is; and thou 
know’st they never grudge thee bit or drop. 
And Margaret Hall of all folks to lodge wi’! 
She’s such a tartar! Sooner than not have 
a quarrel, she’d fight right hand against left. 
Thou'lt have no peace of thy life. What on 
earth can make you think of such a thing, 
Libby Marsh ?” 

“She'd be so lonely without me,” pleaded 
Libby. “I’m sure [ could make her happier, 
(even if she does scold me a bit now and 
then,) then she’d be living alone. And I’m 
not afraid of her; and 1 mean to do my best 
not to vex her; and it will ease her heart, 
may be, to talk to me at times about Franky, 
I shall often see your father and mother, and 
I shall always thank them for their kindness 
tome. But they have you, and little Mary, 
and poor Mrs. Hall has no one.” 

Anne could only repeat “ Well, I never !” 
and hurry off to tell the news at home. 

But Libby was right. Margaret Hall is a 
different woman to the scold of the neighbor- 
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164 SUNSHINE.—A PRAYER. 


hood she once was; touched and softened by 
the two purifying angels, Sorrow and Love. 
And it is beautiful to see her affection, her 
reverence for Libby Marsh. Her dead mo- 
ther could hardly have cared for her more 
tenderly than does the hard-featured washer- 
woman, not long ago so fierce and unwoman- 
ly. Libby herself has such peace shining on 
her countenance, as almost makes it beauti- 
ful, as she renders the services of a daughter 
to Franky’s mother—no longer the desolate, 
lonely orphan, a stranger on the earth. 





Do you ever read the moral ¢, Nelyaine 
sentence of a story? J never do; by e . 
(in the year 1811, I think) heard of P 7 
old lady living by herself, who did: ai 
she may have left some descendants wi)», 
same amiable peculiarity, I will put . el 
their benefit what I believe to be the soon 
of Libby’s peace of mind, the real reason wy 
she no longer feels oppressed at ber (yy 
loneliness in the world. 

She has a purpose in life, and that DUrpose 
is a holy one. , 





ORIGINAL. 


SUNS HIN E. 


BY L. D. 


Where darkness hung her pall of night, 

And o'er the earth her mantle spread, 
Now faintly dawns the morning light, 

And heaven's high archway glows with red. 
Down, down, through seas of azure blue, 

The sunshine marks its streaming way, 
Aud nestling on the morning dew, 

It ushers in the light of day. 


The forests dark, whom ages reared 
To meet the blue embrace of heaven, 
That nobly stood when storms careered, 
And lightnings leaped by fury driven, 
Now gently woo the streams of light, 
That trembling play around their limbs ; 
And warblers, from their sunny height, 
Awake their sweet and joyous hymns. 


JOHNSON. 


Far, far away, in tracks sublime, 
The eagle's wing is bathed in light; 
And o’er those fields unscathed by time, 
He wheels his daring, heaven-ward flight. 
And down, far down, to realms below, 
The lark pours forth his matin lay ; 
While singing low the sireamlets flow, 
And in the warm bright sunshine play 


*Tis thus, ’tis thus, O drooping soul! 
When grief has shrouded thee in gloom; 
When clouds of sorrow o’er thee roll, 
And veil thy light within the tomb— 
Some beam of hope—some gentle ray— 
Will break athwart the dark'ning sky, 
While clouds of gloom thus break away, 
And sunshine sits enthroned on high. 
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BY W. P. EWING. 


From Thy throne in the sky 
Cast a lenient eye, 
O, Father of Mercies, on one, 
Whose feet often stray 
From the etraight, narrow way, 
In which Thou hast said they should run! 


For I know thou art good, 
And @ Redeener’s blood— 
The blood of Thy well-beloved sun— 
For such sinners as I, 
Doomed, aud justly, to die, 
Was shed on the cross to atone! 


And teach me to flee, 
O, Father, to Thee, 
When temptations darken my path; 
And incessantly pray, 
By night and by day, 
To escepe Thy omnipotent wrath! 


So, when the grim king 

His dread summons shall bring, 
Light may to my spirit be given, 

To waft it above, 

On the pinions of love, 
To dwell with Thee ever in Heaven! 
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A NIGHT OF YEARS.—THE MANIAC. 
[With Piate.] 


BY GRACE GREENWOOD, 


My Reaver: I have eat some minutes, 
with my pen suspended in the air above my 
| paper. I have been debating a delicate point 
—[am ina position. You will perhaps re- 
collect that one of Fanny Forrester’s ex- 
quisite sketches was entitled “* Lucy Dutton.” 
Now it happens that the real name of 
the heroine of the “o’er true tale” which 
I am about to do myself the honor of ree 
lating to you, was no other than Lucy Dut- 
ton, Shall I rob her of her birthright— 
compel her to wear a nom du guerre, be- 
cause my sister-authoress accidentally gave 
the true name to one of her ideal creations ? 
Shall I sacrifice truth to delicacy? that’s the 
question. No? You said no, did you not ? 
Then Lucy, Lucy Dutton, let it be. 

Some forty years since, in the interior of 
my beautiful native state, New York, lived 
the father of our heroine, an honest and re- 
epectable farmer. He had but two children 
—Lucy, a noble girl of nineteen, and Ellen, 
a year or two younger. The first named 
was winningly, rather than strikingly beau- 
tiful. Under a manner observable for its 
seriousness, and a nun-like serenity, were 
concealed an impassioned nature, and a heart 
of the deepest capacity for loving. She 
was remarkable from her earliest childhood 
for a voice of thrilling and haunting sweet- 
ness, 

Ellen Dutton was the brilliant antipodes 
of her sister; a “born beauty,” whose pre- 
rogative of prettiness was to have her irre- 
sponsible own way, in all things, and at all 
times. An indulgent father, a weak mother, 
and an idolizing sister, had al) unconsciously 
contributed to the ruin of a nature not at the 
first remarkable for strength or generosity. 

Where, in all God’s creatures, is heart- 
lessness so seemingly unnatural—is selfish- 
ness so detestible—as in a beautiful woman! 

Lucy possessed a fine intellect, and as 
her parents were well reared New England- 
ers, she and her sister were far better edu- 

Dee. °47. 


cated than other girls of their station, in that 
then half-settled portion of the country. In 
those days, many engaged in school teach- 
ing, from the honor and pleasure which it 
affurded, rather than from necessity. Thus, 
a few months previous to the commencement 
of our sketch, Lucy Dutton left for the first 
time her fire-side circle, to take charge of a 
school, some twenty miles from her native 
town. 

For some while, her letters home were 
expressive only of the happy contentment 
which sprang from the consciousness of ac- 
tive usefulness, of receiving, while impart- 
ing good. But anon, there came a change ; 
then were those records for home character- 
ized by fitful gaiety, or dreary sadness; inde- 
finable hopes and fears seemed striving for 
supremacy in the writer’s troubled little 
heart. Lucy doved, but scarcely acknowl- 
edged it to herself, while she knew not that 
she was loved ; so, for a time, that beautiful 
second-birth of woman’s nature was like a 
warm sunrise struggling with the cold mists 
of morning. 

But one day brought a letter which could 
not soon be forgotten in the home of the 
absent one—a letter traced by a hand that 
trembled in sympathy with a heart tumultu- 
ous with happiness. Lucy had been wooed 
and won, and she but waited her parents’ 
approval of her choice, to become the be- 
trothed of young Edwin W ,a man of 
excellent family and standing in the town 
where she had been teaching. The father 
and mother accorded their sanction with 
many blessings, and Lucy’s next letter 
promised a speedy visit from the lovers. 

To such natures as Lucy’s, what an ab- 
sorbing, and yet what a revealing of self is 
a firat passion—what a prodigality of giving, 
what an incalculable wealth of receiving— 
what a breaking up is there of the deep wa- 
ters of the soul, and how heaven descends in 
a sudden star-shower upon life! If there is 
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a season when an angel may look with in- and Ellen entered. In reply to tho },, 
tense and fearful interest upon her mortal and confused inquiries of || around 
sister, *tis when she beholds her heart pass Mr. W 
from the bud-like innocence and freshnessof avoidable delay,” and stepping tw yy. . 
girlhood, and taking to its very core the board, tossed off a giass of wine, anvtj.. 
fervid light of love, glow and crimson into another. The coinpany stood siley: 
perfect womanhood. amazement. Finally, a rough old tarmer oy. 
‘At last the plighted lovers came, and wel- claimed, “ Better late than never, 
comes and festivities awaited them. Mr. man—so lead out the bride.” 
W gave entire satisfaction to father, W—— strode hastily across the >, 
mother, and even to the exacting “beauty.” placed himself by Ellen, and took her ,.,. 
He was a handsome man, with some preten- in his! Then, without daring to meet ;, 
sions to fashion; but in manner, and appar- eye of any about him, he said: 
ently in character, the opposite of his be- “[ wish to make an explanation—] ,, 
trothed. under the painful necessity—that is, { hay. 
It was decided that Lucy should not again the pleasure to announce that J ain aire, 
leave home, until after her marriage, which, married. The lady whom I hold by », 
at the request of the ardent lover, was to be hand is my wife !” — 
celebrated within two months, and on the Then, turning in an apologetical manner 
con:ing birthday of the bride. It was then to Mr. and Mrs. Dutton, he added, “{ fo.) 
arranged that Ellen should return with Mr. thatI had never loved, until I knew yoy 
W—-, to M » to take charge of her second daughter !” 
sister’s school for the remainder of the term. And Lucy? She heard all with strange 
The bridal birth-day had come. It had calmness, then walked steadily forward ap¢ 
been ushered in by a May-morning of sur- confronted her betrayers!—Terribie as pale 
passing loveliness—the busy hours had worn Nemesis herself, she stood before them, and 
away, and now it was nigh sunset, and her look pierced like a keen, cold blade ini 
neither the bridegroom, nor Ellen, the first their false hearts. As though to assure ir. 
bridesmaid, had appeared. Yet in her little self of the dread reality of the vision, she 
chamber sat Lucy, nothing doubting, nothing laid her hand on Ellen’s shoulder, and let it 
fearing. She was clad in a simple white glide down her arm—but she touched mot 
muslin dress, and her few bridal adornments Edwin. As those cold fingers met hers, the 
lay on the table by her side. Maria Allen unhappy wife first gazed full into her sis 
her second bridesmaid, a bright-eyed, affec- ter’s face; and as she marked the ghastly 
tionate-hearted girl, her chosen friend from pallor of her cheek, the dilated nostrii—the 
childhood, was arranging to a more graceful quivering lip and the intensely mournful 
fall, the wealth of light ringlets, which swept eyes, she covered her own face with her 
her snowyneck. To the anxious inquiries hands, and burst into tears, while the young 
of her companion, respecting the absentones, husband, awed by the terrible silence of her 
Lucy ever smiled quietly, and replied : he had wronged, gasped for breath, and 
“Oh, something has happened to detain staggered back against the wall. Then Lu- 
them awhile—we heard from them the other cy, clasping her hands on her forehead, first 
day, and all was well. They will be here gave voice to her anguish and despair in one 
by-and-by, never fear.” fearful cry, which could but ring forever 
Evening came, the guests were all as- through the souls of that guilty pair, and ‘ell 
sembled, and yet the “ bridegroom tarried.” in a death-like swoon at their feet. 
There were whisperings, surmises, and won- After the insensible girl had been re- 
derings, and a shadow of anxiety occasion- moved to her chamber, a stormy scene et- 
ally passed over the fair bride-elect. At sued in the room beneath. The parents aud 
last, a carriage drove rather slowly to the guests were alike enraged against W— ; 
door. “They are come!” cried many voices, but the tears and prayers of his young wile, 
and the next inoment the belated bridegroom the petted beauty and spoiled child, at last 
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wftened somewhat the anger of the parents, 

and an opportunity for an explanation was 

xccorded to the offenders. 

A sorry explanation it proved. The gen- 

eman affirmed that the first sight of Ellen’s 

ly face had weakened the empire of her 

olainet sister over his affections, Frequent 
‘oterviews had completed the conquest of his 
jvalty; but he had been held in check by 
honor, and never told his love, until when 
on his way to espouse another, in an un- 
suarded moment, he had revealed it, and the 
avowal iad called forth an answering ac- 
xnowledgment from Ellen. 

They had thought it best, in order to 

« save pain to Lucy,” and prevent opposition 
from her—and to secure their own happiness 
—to be married on their arrival at C 

Lucy remained insensible for some hours. 
When she revived and had apparently re- 
gained her consciousness, she still maintained 
her strange silence. This continued for 
many weeks, and when it partially passed 
away, her friends saw, with inexpressible 
grief, that her reason had fled—she was hope- 
lessly insane! But her madness was of a 
mild and harmless nature. She was gentle 
and peaceable as ever, but sighed frequently, 
and seemed burdened with some great sor- 
row which she could not herself comprehend. 
She had one peculiarity, which all who knew 
her in after years, must recollect; this was 
a wild fear and careful avoidance of men. 
She also seemed possessed by the spirit of 
unrest, She could not, she would not be 
confined, but was continually escaping from 
her friends, and going they knew not whither. 

While her parents lived, they, by their 
watchful care, and unweary efforts, in some 
measure controlled this sad propensity; but 
when they died, their stricken child became 
a wanderer, homeless, friendless and forlorn. 

Through laughing springs and rosy sum- 
mers, and golden autumns, and tempestuous 
winters, it was tramp, tramp, tramp—no rest 
for her of the crushed heart and the crazed 
brain. 

I remember her, as she was in my early 
childhood, towards the last of her weary pil- 
crimage. As my father and my elder bro- 
thers were frequently absent, and as my mo- 
ther never closed her heart or her door on 


love 





the unfortunate, “Crazy Lucy” often spent 
an hour or two by our fireside, Her appear- 
ance was very singular. Her gown was al- 
ways patched with many colors, and her 
shawl, or mantle, worn and torn, until it was 
all open-work and fringe. The remainder 
of her miserable wardrobe she carried in a 
bundle, on her arm, and sometimes she had 
a number of parcels of old rags, dried herbs, 
&e. 

In the season of flowers, her long unbraid- 
ed hair was profusely decorated with those 
which she gathered in the wood, or by the 
way-side.* Her love for these and her 
sweet voice were all that were left her of 
the bloom and music of existence. Yet no, 
—her meek and childish piety still lingered. 
Her God had not forsaken her ; down in the 
dim chaos of her spirit, the smile of His love 
yet gleamed faintly—in the waste garden of 
her heart she still heard His voice at even- 
tide, and she was not “afraid.” Her Bible 
went with her everywhere,—a torn and 
soiled volume, but as holy still, and it may 
be as dearly cherished, my reader, as the 
gorgeous copy now lying on your table, 
bound in “ purple and gold,” and with the 
gilding untarnished upon its delicate leaves. 

I remember to have heard my mother re- 
late a touching little incident connected with 
one of Lucy’s brief visits to us 

The poor creature onee laid her hand on 
the curly head of one of my brothers, and 
asked of him his name. “ William Edwin,” 
he replied, with a timid, upward glance. 
She caught away her hand, and sighing 
heavily, said, as though thinking aloud, “f 
knew an Edwin once, and he made me bro- 
ken-hearted.” 

This was the only instance in which she 
was known to revert to the sad event which 
had desolated her life. 


* * 4 * 


Thirty years from the time of the com- 
mencement of this mournful bistory, on a 
blesk autumnal evening, a rough country 
wagon drove into the village of C It 
stopped at the alms-house,—an attenuated 
form was lifted out, and carried in, and the 








* See plate. 
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wagon rumbled away. This was Lucy Dut- 
ton brought to her native town to die ! 

She had been ina decline for some months, 
and the miraculous strength which had so 
long sustained her in her weary wanderings, 
at last forsook ber utterly. Her sister had 
died some time before, and the widowed hus- 
band had soon after removed with his family 
to the far West; so Lucy had no iriends, no 
home but the alms-house, 

But they were very kind to her there. 
The matron, a true woman, whose soft heart 
even the hourly contemplation of human 
misery could not harden, gave herself with 
unwearying devotion to the care of the quiet 
sufferer. With the eye of Christian faith, 
she watched the shattered bark of that life, 
as borne down the tide of time it neared the 
great deep of eternity, with an interest as 
intense as though it were a royal galley. 

One day, about a week from the time of 
her arrival, Lucy appeared to suffer greatly, 
and those about her looked for her release 
almost impatiently; but at night she was 
evidently better, and, for the first time, slept 
tranquilly until morning. The matron, who 
was by her bed-side when she awoke, was 
startled by the clear and earnest gaze which 
met her own—but she smiled, and bade the 
invalid * good morning!” Lucy looked be- 
wildered, but the voice seemed to reassure 

her, and she exclaimed, 

“Oh! what a long, long night this has 
been!” Then glancing around inquiringly, 
she added, 

* Where am I !—and who are you? I do 
not know you.” 

A wild surmise flashed across the mind of 
the matron—the long lost reason of the wan- 
derer had returned! But the good woman 
replied calmly and soothingly, 

“Why, you are among your friends, and 
you will know me presently.” 

“Then maybe you know Edwin and El- 
len,”’ rejoined the invalid ; “ have they come! 
Oh, [ bad such a terrible dream! Idreamed 
that they were married! Only think, Ellen 
married to Edwin! ’tis strange that I should 
dream that.” 

“ My poor Lucy,” said the matron, with a 
gusb of tears, * that was not a dream—'twas 
al] true.” 





* All true!” cried the invalid, « then p; 
win must be untrue—and that Cannot be. 7 
he loved me—we loved each other we I. ai 
Ellen is my sister. Let me see hen} 
will go to them!” 

She endeavored to raise herself. but fi 
back fainting on the pillow. 

“ Why, what does this mean?” gaiq she 
“what makes me so weak !” i 

Just then her eye fell on her own ha; d~ 
that old and withered hand! She gazed ,, 
it in blank amazement. Y : 

“Something is the matter with my sight.” 
she said, smiling faintly, “ for my hand lu ka 
to me like an old woman’s.”’ 

“ And so it is,” said the matron, gently, 
* and so is mine; and yet we had fair, plump 
hands when we were young. Dear Lucy, ¢, 
you not know me? I am Maria Allen: | 
was to have been your bridesmaid !” 

1 can no more—I will not make the yaiy 
attempt to give in detail all that mourniy! 
revealing—to reduce to inexpressive words 
the dread sublimity of that hopeless sorrow 

To the wretched Lucy, the last thirt; 
years were all as though they had never 
been. Of not a scene, not an incident, liad 
she the slightest remembrance, since the 
night when the recreant lover and the trai 
toress sister stood before her, and made their 
terrible announcement. 

The kind matron paused frequently in the 
sad narrative of her poor friend’s madness and 
wanderings, but the invalid would say with 
fearful calmness, * Go on, go on,” though the 
beaded drops of agony stood thick upon her 
forehead. 

When she asked for her sister, the matron 
replied : 

“ She has gone before you, aud your father 
also.” 

“ And my mother?” said Lucy, her face 
lit with a sickly ray of hope. 

“ Your mother has been dead for twenty 
years.” 

“ Dead! All gone! Alone, old, dying! 
Oh, God, my cup of bitterness is full!” And 
she wept aloud. 

Her friend, bending over her, and ming- 
ling tears wtth hers, said affectionately : 

“ But you know who drank that cup before 
you.” 
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len Pi, p Luey looked up with a bewildered expres- ing, and some weeping around her death- 
t be, fi, E cion, and the matron added : bed. ‘Then rose the voice of prayer. At 
ell, ang | whe Lord Jesus, you remember Him.” first, her lips moved, as her weak spirit join- 
hen~| F ~—sA look, like sunlight breaking through a ed in that fervent appeal—then they grew 


cloud, a look which only saints may wear, still, and poor Lucy was dead—dead in her 


but f irradiated the tearful face of the dying wo- gray-haired youth! 

| man, as she replied : But those who gazed upon that placid face, 
id she: «Oh, yes, I knew Him and loved Him 6be- and remembered her harmless life and her 

fore I fell asleep.” patient suffering, doubted not that the morn 
hand— | The man of God was called. A few who ofan eternal day had broken on her Nicut 
ZEd on » had known Lucy in her carly days, came or Years.. 
also, There was much reverential wonder- Golden Rule. 
| looks 
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ently, 
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CV, do ORIGINAL. 

en; | : 

TO H——. 

Vain BY IDA VALE. 

wate “ That is my star—when you look at it, think of me.” 

vor $ one ° ° 

| “ At twilight, loved friend, I will look on thy star, 

hi And think of thee fondly, though dwelling afar ; 

one Though distance divide us, and dark waters roll, 

had Its light will awaken sweet thoughts in my soul. 

he We’ve watched it at night, when the crescent moon flings 

_ Its silvery light o’er all beautiful things, 

nn When, laden with fragrance, comes up the cool breeze, 

- With its low, reed-like music just stirring the trees. 

and Should thy spirit be thrilled with a sorrowful tone, 

vith And sadness oppress thee, then come out alone ; 

the : Remember as falls this soft star on thy sight, 

her My eye doth in sympathy look on its light. 

. y ey ympathy - 
ron There are others, perhaps, more dazzlingly bright, 


None dearer than thine, gems the pale brow of night ; 
er Calm watcher in Heaven, so fadeless and free, 
Oh! such may the star of thy destiny be. 
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BY W. P. EWING. 
Je O, string thy harp, and let me hear Yes, minstrel, quickly string thy lyre, 
’ Those notes of erst, to memory dear— And wildly strike the sounding wire; 

e Those notes that oit in boyhoods’ hours, And though the tear-drops fall like rain, 

When Life's dark path seemed strewn with flowers, Heed, heed them not, nor cease thy strain, 

From Angelina’s silver ton ue, For oft one hitter burst of grief 


In melancholy sweetness rung ! May give an anguished heart relief! 
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THE BLIND SLAVE IN THE MINES. 


The following incident was related by 
President Hitchcock, in a sermon preached 
in the college chapel, (Amherst, Mass.,) on 
“The Moral Dignity of the Christian Char- 
acter,” and was a beautiful illustration of the 
subject. 

* Allow me,” says President Hitchcock, 
“here to refer to a case that lately fell under 
my observation, which illustrates more forci- 
bly than I had ever conceived, the priceless 
value of the Christian hope to the most un- 
fortunate and degraded. 1 had descended a 
thousand feet beneath the earth’s surface, in 
coal pits of the Mid Lothian mines in Vir- 
ginia, and was wandering through their dark 
subterranean passages, when the voice of 
music, at a little distance, broke upon my 
ear. It ceased upon our approach, and I 
caught only the concluding sentiment of the 
byinn, 


‘I shall be in Heaven in the morning.’ 


“ On advancing with our lamps, we found 
the passage closed by a door, in order to give 
a different direction to the currents of air, for 
the purpose of ventilation; yet this door must 
be opened occasionally, to let the rail cars 
pass, loaded with coal. And to accomplish 
this, we found sitting by that door an aged 
blind slave, whose eyes had been entirely 
destroyed by a blast of gunpowder, many 
years before, in that mine. There he sat, on 
a seat cut in the coal, from sunrise to sunset, 
day after day; his sole business being to 
open and shut the door, when he heard the 
rail cars approaching. We requested him 
to sing again the hymn whose last line we 
had heard. It was indeed lame in expression 
and in the poetic measure very defective, 
being in fact one of those productions which 
we found the pious slaves were in the habit 
of singing, in part, at least, impromptu. But 
each stanza closed with the sentiment, 


* I shall be in Heaven in the morning.’ 


“It was sung with a clear ard pleasant 


voice, and I could see the shrivelled, gi,},, 
less eyeballs of the old man rolling iy theig 
sockets, as if his soul felt the inspiring ge». 
timents; and really, the exhibition was oy 
of the most affecting that I have eyer yu 
nessed. ‘There he stood, an old man, whys: 
earthly hopes, even at the best, must be very 
faint; and he was a slave—and he was bling 
—what could he hope for on earth? He was 
buried, too, a thousand feet beneath the so), 
rocks. In the expressive language of Jonah, 
‘He had gone down to the bottom of the 
mountains ; the carth with her bars was 
about him forever.’ There, from month ty 
month, he sat in total darkness. O, how ut. 
terly cheerless his condition! And yet that 
one blessed hope of a resurrection morning, 
was enough to infuse peace and joy into his 
soul. I had often listened to touching music, 
1 had heard gigantic intellects pour forth en- 
chanting eloquence ; but never did music or 
eloquence exert such an overpowering intl. 
ence upon my feelings, as did this scene. 
Never before did 1 so feel the mighty power 
of Christian hope. Never before did 1 wit. 
ness so grand an exhibition of sublimity. 0, 
how comparatively insignificant did earth's 
mightiest warriors and statesmen, her princes 
and emperors, and even her philosopliers, 
without piety, appear. How powerless would 
all their pomp, and pageantry, and wisdor, 
be, to sustain them, if called to change piaces 
with this poor slave! He had a princ.ple 
within him superior to them all; and when 
the morning which he longs for shall coine, 
how infinitely better than theirs will his lot 
appear to an admiring universe. And thet 
morning shail ere long break in upon ti 
darkness, benighted old man! The light of 
the natural sun, and the face of this fuir 
world will never, indeed, revisit you; acd 
the remnant of your days must be spent in 
your monotonous task, by the side of the 


wicket gate, deep in the caverns of the earth. 
But that bright and blessed hope of a resur- 
rection morning shall not deceive you. The 
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in whom you trust, shall manifest 


Saviows 
self to you, even in your deep darkness ; 


at the appointed hour, the chains of 
il drop otf, and the double night 
which envelops you shall vanish into the 
light, and the liberty and glory of heaven. 
And just in proportion to the depths of your 


pu 


and 
slave ry sha 


darkness and degradation now, shall be the 
brightness and the joy of tiat everlasting day. 

«] would add, that on inquiry of the pious 
eg engaged in these mines, I found that 


slav ; 
the blind old man had a fair reputation for 
piety, and that it was not till the loss of his 


eyes that he was led to accept of a Saviour. 
{t may be, that destruction of his natural 
yision was the necessary means of opening 
the eye of faith within hissoul. And though 
we should shudder at the thought of ex- 
changing conditions with him on earth, yet 
who can say but his peculiar and deep tribu- 
Jation here, may prepare his soul for a dis- 
tinction in glory, which we might well covet. 
0, how much better to endure even his dark 
degradation and privations, sustained by his 
hopes, than to partake of their fortune, who 
live in luxury or pleasure, or riot in wealth, 
if with their good things here we must have 
their portion in eternity ! 

“The scene which 1 have now described, 
affords a most animating lesson of encourage- 
ment to the tried and afflicted, and of reproof 
to the complaining and discontented. 

“Suppose health does fail us, and poverty 
oppress us, and our friends forsake us, and 
our best laid plans prove abortive, so that a 
dark cloud settles upon our worldly prospects. 
Who of us is reduced so low as to be willing 
to change places with this poor slave? And 
yet he is able to keep his spirits buoyant by 
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He thinks 


of a tnorning that is to come, when even his 


the single hope of future glory. 


deep and dreadful darkness shall pass away ; 
and the thought has a magic power to sus- 
tain tin, If we 
that same hope chase away our despondency, 


are Christians, should not 
and nerve us to bear cheerfully those trials 
Which are far inferior to his? And as to 
murmuring at the allotments of Providence, 
and regarding our lot as a hard one, how 
ashamed ought we to be of such feelings, 
when we think of the uncomplaining sub- 
mission of this ignorant slave, sitting alone 
days and months by his wicket gate, deep in 
the earth’s bosom, and destined never again 
to sée the light of day. Let us see to it 
rather, that his example does not condemn us 
in the day of judgment, and that we be not 
compelled to take our place far below him in 
the kingdom of heaven, if indeed we enter 
there. 

“ This scene, also, cannot but remind us 
of the amazing change which the morning 
hoped for by this old man, will produce in 
his condition. It was something, I thought, 
to be lifted out of the deep dungeon where 
he sits, to the light of the day ; it would be 
far more to be restored to sight, when thus 
brought to the surface. But still more glo- 
rious will be an introduction into the city of 
which the Lord God Almighty, and the 
Oh, as [ looked at the 
and thought of all 
these changes, and of his becoming a pure, 


Lamb, are the light. 
old man in his dungeon, 


spotless spirit in the New Jerusalem, how 
insignificant did the proudest earthly distinc- 
tion appear, and how did the titie of Christian 
swallow them all up, aud that only seem of 


any consequence.” Hampehire Express 





DEATH OF 


Almost every one has heard of Grotius, 
He was one of the most learned men the 
world ever saw. Yet, with all his learning, 
he is said to have exclaimed, when dying, 
“Alas! 1 have spent all my life in doing no- 


hing.” To a young friend, who attended 
him in his last moments, 


and who asked of 


GROTIUS. 


the philosopher to give him one short di- 
rection how to lead his life, he only said, 
“ Be serious!” What a comment to youth 
to be sober-minded, and to so live, that when 
the summons of death is heard, they will 
have nothing to do but to arise and depart! 
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172 SONNETS.—A SAD TALE. 


ORIGINAL 


SONNETS.—THE 


BY J. 





BIRD-HEARTED. 


H. BIXBY. 


* An humble child of song, 


May I uot swell, ‘as suits my own free will,’ 
My wood-notes wild, a challenge to the birds ?— 
For I am light of heart as well as they.”— 


THE BLACK-BIRD. 


Perched on the topmost bough of yonder tree 
That overhangs the pond, he pours his strain, 
Rejoicing much that he hath found again 

The place which witnessed his young minstrelsy. 
-And well | know that this is even he, 

Who sung there last, ere in the autumn rain 
He sought the south,— for doth he not retain 
The same black garb and notes so bold and free? 

Welcome! thou truant, back. Right glad am L 
Thy glee to witness, and thy joy to share ; 

Yet do not ask that with thee I may fly, 

To breathe for aye the fragrant summer air; 
I have my pleasure and my soug, and soon 
On my own native hills I'll swell as sweet a tune. 


THE SWALLOW. 


In early summer, ere the,grain is white, 
A flock of merry swallows rear their y 


oung 


in nests of clay, with feathers lined, and h 
Beneath our barn-roof. ’Tis a pleasant sight 
To see them wing their soft and easy flight. 


e 


How quick across my vision’s track they dart, 
Hitting together now, and now apart, 
At will—fit imaging of pure delight 
Fair is thy summer, graceful swallow ! fair 
Thy year without a winter. Who, with thee, 
Would not be soaring thruugh the ambient air 
Circling and darting, measureless ani free ! 
But Fancy’s wings can yet the spirit bear, 
I too can trill my simple poesy !— 





A SAD TALE. 


A correspondent of one of our newspapers, 
writing from Brandywine Springs, tells the 
following sad story of blighted hopes: 

There is a lady of remarkable beauty, stay- 
ing here, whose history is rather interesting 
and sad. She was betrothed to a worthy 
young man, the marriage day had been fixed, 
and he was returning from a southern city 
to fulfil his vow; but, when within a day 
of home, he was taken suddenly ill, and died. 
They broke the unhapoy news to her by 
piecemeal, cautiously, slowly. When she 
had heard all, she said not a word; nor sigh 
nor tear spoke of grief—the light of reason 
fled with her happiness. I have never seen 
£0 exquisite a face and form—a countenance 
so touchingly beautiful—so mild, so gentle, 
so sad. It makes one sorrowful to gaze at 
her. Wer voice is as melodious as the moon- 
light murmurings of the pretty rivulet, her 
step is of gossamer perceptibleness, and as 
she glides like a guod spirit through the 
house, dispensing innocent smiles upon all 


who chance to meet her, a feeling of kindly 
sympathy is awakened, and the heart 1s 
touched at the magnitude of grief that c 
produce such deplorable consequences. One 
week before his death, her lover sent x 
this piece of poetry. The words have been 
set by her toa very sweet tune. It is the 
only song she sings: 


J 


Though years have rolled since last we met, 
Each moment makes thee dearer, Dove ! 
Ah! can the true heart e’er forget 
Its first, its tend’rest, deepest love ! 


I love thee for thy gentleness— 
Thy heart so tender, kind and true— 
Thy voice of music, wont to bless— 
Thy form of grace and eye of blue! 


Oh! tell me nét my love is vain ; 
I bend unto thy magic sway ; 
Gladly I wear the golden chain, 


That makes life one long summer day! 
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A THRILLING 


If it could alleviate, in the smallest degree, 
the immense eufferings that have preyed 
yoon my mind and blasted my hopes, during 
s period now of almost seven and thirty 
vears, | would account the pain I may feel 
during the time Lam attempting to narrate 
fullowing occurrence, of no more conse- 
quence than the shower of sleet that drives 
in my face, while 1 am walking bome from 
the parish church to my parlor fire. 

It is within a few months of being thirty- 
seven years, since | left the University at 
Glasgow, in company W ith a young person 
of my own age, and trom the same part of 
the country. I shall speak of him by the 
name of Cainpbell ; it can interest none but 
myself now, that it is not his real name. 
We had been intimately acquainted for years 
before we came together to the college, and 
a predilection for the same studies, a strong 
bias for general literature, and more espe- 
cially for these courses of inquiry, which 
are the amusement rather than the task of 
minds given to the pursuit of knowledge, 
had, in the course of four switt years, bound 
us together in one of those friendships which 
young men are apt to pursuade themselves 
can never possibly be dissolved, while no 
somer are they separated for a time, than 
every event they meet with in the course 
of common life, tends insensibly to obliter- 
ate this youthful union; as the summer 
showers so imperceptibly melt the wreath 
of the snow upon the mountain, that the 
evening on which the last speck disappears 
passes unnoticed. But our friendship was 
wot to be subjected to that slow and wasting 
process; it was sudden and fearfully broken off. 

Campbell and [, after a winter of hard 
study, proposed to ourselves, and set out on 
a journey of six weeks, in order to indulge 
our predilection for natural history, among 
the mountains and isles of the Highlands. 

We had one morning ascended a high 
mountain in Knapdale. Many objects were 
either new to us, or unobserved before, or 


the 
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NARRATIVE. 


we saw them under new views. Poor 
Campbell’s spirits seemed to rise, and his 
mind to take wilder flights in proportion as 
he looked at the barometer that he carried, 
and observed the sinking of the mercury. 
The day was calm, the sky resplendent, and 
a view of the sea and the islands from the 
point of Cantyre, on the south, to Tiree and 
Collen, on the northwest, (the most pictur- 
esque and singular portion of our native 
country,) was portrayed on the expanse be- 
fore us. The scene had its full effect upon 
the mind of my friend, fitted alike to concen- 
trate itself upon the most minute, and expand 
itself to grasp the most magnificent object 
of nature. 

We descended towards the shore of what 
is called the sound of Jura, through many 
a dell and bosky wood, sometimes loitering 
ere we stopped to examine the objects of 
our study, sometimes gaily walking over the 
barren moor, 
with a new field of inquiry, and a new class 
of objects; many curious and beautiful spe- 


The sea shore presented us 


cies of fuci grow on these shores, and of sey- 
eral of the smaller kinds we were enabled to 
acquire specimens, with the view of enrich- 
ing our common herbarium. 

As the ebbing tide began to discover to 
us the black side of the islet, we procured a 
boat at a small hamlet that overhung a little 
bay, and went on a mimic voyage of dis- 
covery. 

When we returned again to the main 
land, the warmth of the day and the beauti- 
ful transparency of the water, which, as the 
Whole extent of west shore is rocky shoal, 
is highly remarkable, tempted Campbell to 
propose that we siould amuse ourselves with 
swimming. Owing tothe horror [ had ac- 
quired when a boy, from an exaggerated de- 
scription of the dangers of the convulsive 
grasp of a person drowning, or death grasp 
as it is called, I always felt an involuntary 
repugnance to practise this exercise in com- 
pany with others. 
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However, we now indulged in it so long, 
that | began to feel tired, and was swimming 
towards the rocky shore, which was at no 
great distance. Campbell, who had now for- 
got his philosophical reverie, in the pleasures 
of a varied and refreshing amusement, was 
sporting in all the gaiety of exuberaug 
spirits, when | heard # sudden cry of fear, 
I turned and saw him struggling violently, 
as if inthe act of sinking. I immediately 
swam towards him. 


He had been seized with a cramp, which 
suspends al] power of regular exertion, while 
at the same time it commonly deprives its 
victim of presence of mind; and poor Camp- 
bell alternately sunk and rose, his wild looks, 
as [ approached him, and convulsed cries for 
assistance, struck me with a sudden and in- 
voluntary panic, and I hesitated to grasp the 
extended hand of my, drowning friend. 


After a moment’s struggle, he sunk, ex- 
claiming, ** My God,” with a look at me, ot§ 
such an expression that it las ten thousand 
times-driven me to wish that my memory 
was a blank. A dreadful alarm now struck 
my heart, like the stab of a dagger, and 
with almost a similar sensation of pain 1 
rushed to the place where he disappeared ; 
the boiling of the water, caused by his de- 
scending body, prevented a distinct view, 
but on looking down, | thought [ saw three 
or four corpses struggling with each other ; 
while at the same’time, I heard a loud and 
melancholy cry from the bushes on the steep 
bank that overhung the shore. 


As the boiling of the water settled, I was 
partly relieved from extreme horror, but | 
had the misery to see Campbell again, for 
the water was as clear as the air. 

He stood upright at the bottom among the 
large sea-weeds,—he even reached up his 
arms and exerted himself as if endeavoring 
fruitlessly to climb to the surface. I look- 
ed in despair towards the shore and all 
around. ‘The feeling of hupeless loneliness 
was dreadful. I again distinctly heard the 
melancholy cry. A sup»rstitious dread came 
over me as before, for a few seconds; but I 
observed an old gray goat, which had ad- 
vanced to the jutting point of a rock; he had 
perhaps been alarmed from the unusual ape 


pearance in the sea below, and was blow: 
for his Companion. " 

I now remembered the boat, and swe 
exhausted to the s.ore, while every ni 
I imagined [ saw before me the extends 
hand of my friend, which I should ans 
more grasp. 1 rowed back more than jy’ 
distracted. : 

The water where Campbell had sunk. . 
between twelve and fourteen feet deep, 
as I said betore, remarkably transparegt 
Some people are capable of sustaining |i; 
under water far longer than others, and | he 
Campbel! was of an extremely vigorous ¢ ‘One 
stitution. I saw him again more distinc 
ard his appearance was in the utmost dey gr 
affecting. 

He seemed to be yet alive, for he sat yp. 
right, and sat grasping with one hand the 
stem of a large tangle, the broad leaf of which 
waved sometimes over him as it was noved by 
the tide, while he moved convulsively hij 
other arm and one of his legs. I remember 
well I cried owt in agony— 

“Oh! if I had a rope!” 

With great exertion, and by leaning over 
the boat with my arms and face under wa. 
ter, J tried to arouse his attention by touch. 
ing his hand with the oar. I was convinced 
that, had there been a length of rope in the 
boat, | could have saved him. He evidently 
was not quite insensible, for upon repeated); 
touching his hand, he let go his held of the 
tangle, and after feebly and ineflectually 
grasping at the oar, I] saw him once more 
stretch up his hand as if conscious that some 
person was endeavoring to assist him. He 
then fell slowly on his back, and lay calm 
and still among the seaweed. 

Unconnected ravings and frantic cries 
could alone express the unsutferable anguish 
l endured. His stretched out hand! [ often, 
often see it still! yet it is nearly thirty-sevu 
years ago. But the heart that would pvt 
save his friend, that saw him about to peri 
yet kept aloof in his last extremity, deserves 
that suffering, which time seems rather (0 
increase than alleviate. 

It is in vain that I reason with mysel’, 
that I say, “all this is too true;” [ hes 
tated to save him; I kept aloof from him; ! 
answered not his last cry for help; I refused 
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THE BROKEN-HEARTED. 


and, and saw him engulfed 
; but yet surely this did 
ifish or considerate care 
er my own safety. Before and since I have 
bazarded my own life with alertness and en- 
: to rescue others; no cold, calcu- 
ence kept me back: it was an 
jnsunetive and involuntary impulse, origi- 
i nating from a strong early impression, and on 
’ fading myself suddenly placed in circum- 
Pances which had been long dreaded in 


pis 
. the cruel waters 
pot spring from se 


FthusiasiD, 
Pistung prud 


E imagination. | 3 , 
But all this reasoning avails nothing. I 
recollect the inestimable endowments 
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and amiable attachments of my early and 
only friend; memory still dwells upon our 
taking leave of the city; our passage on the 
Clyde; our researches and walks in the 
woodlands and sequestered glens of Cowal ; 
our moonlight sail on Lochtine; our ascent 
of the mountain; the splendid view of the 
sea and islands; and our conversation on 
the summit; the first cry of alarm; the out- 
stretched hand and upbraiding look; the ap- 
pearance of the sinking body; the bleating 
goat; my friend's dying efforts among the 
seaweeds ! 





From the Rural Repository. 


The incident that is narrated in the following lines, 
was told to the writer by a young friend in the navy ; 
the subject is a young mau by the name of Picken, an 
English midshipman, who died in Valparaiso in 1840, 
of a broken-heatt. We give our informant’s tale, 
with the exception of the rhyme,) the same as he re- 


lated it. 


We sat alone in a trellised bower, 
And gazed o’er the darkening deep, 
And the holy calm of that twilight hour 
Came over our hearts like sleep ; 
And we dream’'d of the * banks and bonny braes” 
Which had gladdened our childhood’s early days. 


And he, the friend at my sidethat sat, 
Was a boy whose path had gone 
O’er the fields and flovvers of joy,gfwhich Fate, 
Like a mother, had smiled upon. 
And we thought of the time when our hopes had wings, 
And Memory to Grief like a Syren sings. 


His home had been on the stormy shore 
Of Albion mountain land; 
His ear was tuned to the breaker's roar, 
And he loved the bleak sea sand— 
And the torrents din, and the howling breeze, 
Roused all his soul's wild sympathies. 


They had told hi: tales of the sunny lands 
Which rose o’er Indian seas; 
Where gold shone sparkling from river sands, 
And strange fruit bent the trees ; 
They had lured him away from his father’s hearth, 
With its tones of love and its voice of mirth. 


BROKEN-HEARTED. 


Now the fruit and river glens were near, 
And he strayed ‘neath a tropic sun, 
But the voice of promise that ad thrill’d in his ear 
At that joyous hour was gone; 
And the hopes he lad cherished ‘nid the wilds of night, 
Had melted away like a fire-fly’s light. 


Oh! IT have watched him gazing long, 
Where the homeward vessels ly ; 
Chasing sad thoughts with some old song, 
And wiping his tears away ; 
And welll knew that weary breast, 
Like the dove of the deluge, pined for rest. 


There was a worm in the bud, whose fold 
Defied the leech’s art; 
Consumption’s hectic plague spot told 
The tale of a broken-heart. 
The boy knew he was dying, but the sleep 
Of death is bliss to those whu weep. 


He died, but memory's wizard power, 
With its ghost-like train had come 
‘To his heart's dark veins at that last hour, 
And he murmured “ Home, home, home !" 
And his spirit passed with that happy dream, 
Like a bird in the track of a bright sun-beam, 


Oh! talk of spring to the trampled flower, 
Of light to the fallen etar, 
Of glory to those who in danger's h ur 
Lie cold on the fields of war. 
But ye mock the exile’s heart when ye tell 
Of aught but the home where it loves tu dwell. 
J. G. 8. 
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GRANDMOTHER’S PINCUSHION.—A CHRISTMAS STORY 


BY JAMES DIXON, 


Some years ago, before the population of 
the city of New York had extended farther 
than Spring street, and when the fields 
around Washington Square tempted the 
young and the gay to wander and woo on 
the green sward, there stood near the junc- 
tion of what is now Hudson and Grove 
streets, a pretty little cottage, surrounded 
with fruit trees and shrubs. 

If contentment and happiness could have 
been supposed to exist, by the repose and 
tranquility without, then, indeed, might the 
inhabitants thereof be envied. 

The owner of this retired and beautiful 
spot, was an elderly lady, and her associate 
and co-inhabiter, an only grand-daughter. 
A maid to do the cooking and house-work, 
and a descendant of the African race, who 
took care of the horse snd cow, and drove 
the ladies to the city, to purchase the few 
articles they needed, or to church, composed 
the domestic help of this small establish- 
ment. 

The husband of Mrs. James had been dead 
many years, and leaving property sufficient 
to make his widow comfortable, she devoted 
her time to the education of her orphan grand 
daughter, Emily Henderson. 

The family of Mr. and Mrs. James had 
all died in their infancy, except one, the mo- 
ther of Emily ; she had survived the disease 
her brothers and sisters fell victims to, and 
was married to a gentleman named Hender- 
son. A few days after the birth of little 
Emily the mother died, and the grief of her 
husband, assisted by that scourge of our 
country, consumption, soon carried him off 
also, leaving their daughter to the tender 
care of her grandmother. 

Mrs. James faithfully performed her duty 
in the care and education of her charge, and 
at the time we wish to introduce her to the 
reader, she was a fine promising girl of 
seventeen years of age. 

It may be supposed that Emily did not 


lack for suitors, but being of a sens; 

wind, and a great admirer of modesty , 
was no easy matter to obtain her fay, Ry 
love. Her beauty was not of that dash, 
and bold character that is apt to heen 
first sight, but no one could fai] loving ™ 
after a little acquaintance. Her nae 
friends greatly esteemed her, and the , ie 
gentlemen praised her mind as much as ther 
did her person. . 

Possessing these qualifications, her ¢ 
mother doted upon her, and the old |aqy 
thought there was none like her Emily, 

Amongst the numerous aspirants for hey 
heart and hand, but two fairly intereste; 
her ; these were a son of the minister whose 
church she frequented, and the other a youns 
mechanic, a Sunday School teacher in the 
same church that she was. 

Young Moddel was just about out of his 
apprenticeship, as a ship-builder, and as his 
friends and connexions were highly respect. 
able, it was fair to presume he would soo 
be advanced in his arduous task, if he him 
self deserved it; but his progress very muc) 
depended upon himself. 

Charles Tincter had received a good edi 
cation, and was intended for the medical pro- 
fession, and having studied the regi 
course, was empowered to go forth into the 
world, armed with a diploma, to ki! or cure 
whomsoever might fall into his hands. 

Of the two, Emily rather preferred the 
handsome ship-builder, but an undercurrent 
in the shape of sisters lent their aid to young 
Esculapius, and he, through them, even: 
tually won the prize; to be brief, he becam: 
the husband of Emily. 

The first few months after their marrisge 
were spent in visiting and travelling, and 
when the novelty had somewhat wore of, 
they settled themselves quietly down with 
the grandmother. 

Owing to Mrs. James’s cottage being m 
ther too far out of the city for Dr. Tincter’s 
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F coavenience, she disposed of the place, and 
rey removed into & more populous part, 

j at that the change would be to the ad- 
e of the doctor’s practice; but hard- 
RY, i a they got snugly settled, before the 
bet took sick and died, leaving all she 

£ ty her grand-daughter. No particular 

; tion was laid upon any part, as to its 


june 
Sensit 4 nosal, except a large pincushion, covered 
} Be cispis 
Mest D vith white cassimere, on which had been 
Vors F worked by the old lady he rself, these words: 
Cashing Du Never ta with your Grandmother’s pin- 
harm « P, 
sis ™ B cu shion." 


F §6On examining the effects of Mrs. James, 


female it appeared as it something was wrong some- 


€ young where. It was always understood that her 
a8 they | -rcumstances were perfectly easy, and in 

fact she lived in a style to warrant such a be- 
P grin ae ef; but after everything had been got to- 
- " gether of an available nature, but a little over 
. ‘ $5,000 was all that could be made cut, ex- 


™  clusive of furniture, &c. 


tereste This, however, was amply sufficient to 
Whose ati young doctor with. Five thousand 
a young P dollars in cash, an intelligent and faithful 
in the q wife, and a good house, well furnished, in a 
E business part of the city, is no mean capital 

t of hig 


' tocommence the world with. So, at least, 
ws would ninety-nine out of every hundred of 
| our young blisterers of the present day 


id &% ‘think. In those days a sideboard was the 
es ' commonest article of furniture in every gen- 
po | tleman’s house, and as that of itself was use- 
less, without appendages and ap,urtenances 
de 


| —now happily going out of vogue—it may 
es | readily be supposed that Dr. Tincter was not 
| behind the age in what then indicated true 


"hospitality. In a word, from eleven o'clock 

P Cur Fin the morning till bed time, liquors and 

wines loaded their sideboard, and were free 

ed the ‘toall who choose to partake. It so happened 

urret » that Dr. T. became what too many are apt 

young to do in similar circumstances, they enjoy 

ore | too much of their own company or liberality ; 

ecan in plain words, they get too fond of a glass. 

It not unfrequently happened, that when the 

ai doctor was called on in cases of emergency, 

a he was out, i, e. the doctor was out, while 

re oll, his body was an inanimate piece of clay in 
) will 


‘bed. These facts in time came to the ears 
of his patients, through the means of those 
necessary evils, called heusemaids, whose 
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tongues are not inaptly compared to the pen- 
dulum of a clock, always on the go. The 
patience of the patients waned out, and the 
consequence was, that the doctor found him- 
self without practice, having only one on the 
sick list every morning, to wiiom he pre- 
scribed either a seidlitz powder or suda— 
and that was himself. 

For two years after he Snherited the for- 
tune left to his wife, the only increase he 
had to his worldly possession was a little 
girl, who had the misfortune to come at the 
tune when she was least wanted; for the 
doctor’s friends, perceiving his means get- 
ting daily iain comparatively small to im- 
peratively less, had persuaded him to leave 
New York and remove to the far west, 
where he might not only reinstate his de- 
clining health, but also make for himself a 
comfortable home and lucrative practice in 
one of the new settlements, whither our en- 
terprising young mechanics and farmers were 
fast hastening. ° 

In one of the new villages on the banks 
of the St. Joseph, in Michigan, Doctor 
Tincter took up his abode. He had plenty 
of practice, as Fever and Ague, Intermittent, 
Remittent Fevers and other diseases new 
countries are subject to, were rife that sea- 
son. The evil that had induced him to 
leave the city still clung to him, and the 
infamous poison manufactured there, soon 
began to make deep inroads on his constitu- 
tion. His wife pleaded to him in vain to 
abandon the use of it. She told him of the 
situation herself and children would be placed 
in, if anything should happen him; she tried 
to awaken his pride by representing the talk 
of the neighbors about him. Nothing was 
undone on her part to save him. At length 
he got hurt one day at a log-house raising, 
was brought home, and never left the house 
again alive. 

The death of Dr. Tincter left his widow 
in a deplorable situation, far from friends 
and kindred, and without money; for all the 
cash she could get had been expended dur- 
ing his illness. She knew not what to do. 


Were she in a city, there were a variety of 
ways—she might earn a subsistence by her 
needle, or ag a teacher of music, or a house- 
keeper, but out there in a wilderness, what 
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was to be done? The young Pottowatta- 
mies or Chippewas had no music in their 
souls, and all their sewing was confined to 
legyins and moccasins. The whites Jocated 
about her, were not much more informed 
than their red neighbors, she therefore de- 
termined to dispose of her furniture and spare 
clothing, and with the proceeds, return to 
New York. ’ 

On her arrival in the city, she found that 
great changes had taken place, during the 
four years sie had been absent. Her sis- 
ters-in-law had got married and moved off, 
and her father-in-law was dead. After much 
trouble, she found out the abode of her 
grandmother’s colored coachman, Thomas, 
and by the assistance of his wife, Mary, she 
rented and furnished a small room in Pearl 
street, near Broadway. Through the as- 
sistance of her colored friends, who, to their 
great credit, did all they could for their 
young “ missus,” she got plenty of sewing, 
and at a recompense that enabled her to live 
comparatively in comfort. Her little Bessy 
went daily to school, and was every body’s 
favorite, for a more amiable and loving little 
thing never existed. 

Matters thus progressed for two or three 
years, when Mrs. Tincter was taken ill.— 
Fora long time she struggled with death, 
and finally overcame the enemy, and recov- 
ered. During her illness she had spent 
all her means, the little she had managed 
to put into the savings bank had all been 
drawn out; in fact, Thomas and Mary had 
been obliged to loan her money from their 
little earnings. A sad calamity now befel 
this little family. ‘The great fire of 1835 
destroyed the house that had hitherto given 
her sewing, and worse still, it had also burn- 
ed up that where Thomas was porter, so 
that, in one night, at the very coldest season 
of the year, and just as they were about en- 
deavoring to regain the means of support 
by Mrs. Tincter’s restored health, all their 
hopes were blighted. This was a dreadful 
blow to the already weakened frame of Mrs. 
Tincter, and for some days she was so low- 
spirited, as to alarm Thomas for fear of a re- 
lapse. He, however, endeavored to calm 
her fears of want, and assured her that he 
would find employment, and so long as that 
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was the case, all would be well. oan gould 
mind, like hers, felt the dependence ., . had tak 
situation, whilst gratitude to the ald & . pincust 
servants checked her utterance. , Bs it, | 
The day on which Thomas had o,, F iength 
aged his young “ missus,” was th: bete S book a! 
Christmas. In the evening, the snow f, perceil 
fast, and every one that had a home, B ically 
to, hastened thither to take all the cons , We harder 
it afforded. The windows of every j,,.. side 
were closed, and in some might be nip BS times ¢ 
music and singing, and in others the joy, (Mee pot ma 
ringing laugh, as if a good story or jest i; [Me Be 
been told; and it appeared that every m  cushio 

was happy. i i 
Mrs. Tincter and Bessy had _partaken «j » And 
their frugal fare, a cup of tea, and a jiy, Ree the o 
dry toast,—butter being too great a bene Then 
just now. The tea things were put on tho > but it 
shelf, and the hearth swept by Bessy, ang P go thr 
as it was Christmas Eve, and very cold, , Qe mothe 
was proposed that Bessy should read , “Tt 
chapter in the Bible to her mother, ae, “Q 
which they would go to bed to save {ie} “1 
and Mrs. Tincter would tell Bessy about “wV 
Christmas Eves long gone by. The chi\j it | 
was delighted at the proposition, and sop witho 
had the Bible from the shelf, on the table. / Mr 
with her high chair ¢rawn up, and the cap. ) curio: 
dle snuffed. Previous to opening it, how. to op 
ever, Mrs. T. told her to get grandmothers 9 care! 
pincushion out of the trunk, as she remem. it UP, 
bered seeing her work the words that were opent 
on it, a Christmas Eve, and she would like aroul 
to have it before her while Bessy read, is layel 
remembrance of her dearest and best friend. was 
This was soon accomplished, and Mrs. 7. 9 fulc 
on one side of the table, with the pincus of bi 
ion before her, in which were stuck needies tem| 
and pins of all sizes, and Bessy on the other part 
tide with her Bible, formed the tableau of tie out. 
evening. fou 
Bessy, at the request of her mother, read ont 
in the New Testament, that cliapter in % will 
Matthew wherein is recorded the trial an & . 
condemnation of our Saviour, and as she Tu 
proceeded, the big tears fell from the cheeks ' 
of Mrs. Tincter, as she thought what musi wh 
his sufferings have been, compared wits ma 
hers, and by the time the chapter was 40 ‘ 
ished, she had resolved to give way no long: me 
‘s 


er to her fears, but to take courage, ant 4. 
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ald be well yet. During this time she 
a taken a large darning needle out of the 
ere and had, without being conscious 
ierced it into the cushion halt the 
ee en the needle. The closing of the 
Bessy finished, aroused her, and she 
perceived what she was doing. Mechan- 
ly she ran the needle in again rather 
“r. and found the point was arrested in- 


pincushion, 


jengt 


times she repeated the experiment, but could 
pot make it go any deeper. 

« Bessy, dear, what can be inside the pin- 
cushion, 1 can’t make the needle go through 
t?” 

; And Bessy tried, first on one side, then on 
the other, but the needle always stopped. 
Then she tried the sides, and then the ends, 


- but it was of no use, the needle would not 
* oo through, and Bessy handed it back to her 
a e S 

| mother, unable to solve the mystery. 


“It’s very strange,” said Mrs. ‘Tincter. 

“Open it, ma.” 

«[ don’t like to; grandma sewed it up.” 

« Well, never mind that, you won’t spoil 
it. Rip it open, and we can sew it up again 


| without hurting it.” 


Mrs. ‘Tincter was puzzled, and Bessy’s 
curiosity excited. Finally, it was determined 
to open it, and afler examining the contents 
carefully, to enclose them again, and sew 
it up, so as to look as if it never had been 
opened. Carefully the threads were cut all 
around, and the tops taken off, exposing a 
layer of the sofiest and finest down. This 
was removed, then came a layer of beauti- 
ful cotton wool. This off, exposed a piece 
of black leather of an oblong shape; on at- 
tempting to take this off, it was found to be 
part of the cover of a box, which was taken 
out. On examination, black leather was 
fuuud to be carefully sewed all over it, and 
oa the end was pasted a piece of white paper 
with this inscription : 


“ For Emily Henderson, otherwise Emily 
Tincter, or her heirs only.” 


“What can this mean?” said the aston- 
ished mother to her daughter, “and grand- 
ma’s writing, too.” ’ 

“Qh, it’s something good,” said the laugh- 
ing child, rubbing her hands with glee, 
“something to make us happy. I know.” 
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“T hope so, my dear,” was the calm re- 
sponse. 

The black leather was carefully taken off, 
and a japanned tin box, in size and shape of 
a Seidiitz Powder box, was then brought to 
light. On opening this, a note, addressed to 
Emily, met her gaze. With a beating heart, 
and trembling hand, she broke the seal, and 
read as follows: 


Christmas Eve, 1826. 
My Dean Emr: 

“ Your husband, Dr. Tincter, is evident- 
ly destroying himself with brandy. I feel 
my stay on earth must be short, and that 
what property I leave you will be squan- 
dered unless I secure it for you. I have 
therefore placed in this box, stock of the 
Bank of the United States, to the amount of 
five thousand dollars, already transferred 
in the books to the name of Emily Hender- 
son; and stock to the same amount, of the 
city of New York, likewise transferred in 
your name. Should your husband be living 
when you find this, you will take it to old 
Mr. Moddel, who will advise you what 
course to pursue, so that you may enjoy the 
sole right and title of said stock and contenta 
of this box, which I shall place in a pincush- 
ion. At my decease, the smallness of my 
property will cause much surprise, which 
can, after you read this, be easily accounted 
for. Harrier James. 

Long before Emily had finished reading 
this gratifying letter, her eyes were bathed 
in tears, and the big drops ran down her 
cheeks, while little Bessy cried outright ; for 
what, she did not know, but because her 
mother did. As soon as Mrs. Tincter had 
read it through, she clasped her daughter in 
her arms, and falling on her knees, poured 
out her heart in prayer to that Providence 
which had yielded her so much good fortune. 
Becoming composed, she communicated the 
good tidings to Bessy, who clapped her 
hands, and danced about as wildly as she 
had wept. 

The contents of the box were now ex- 
amined. There, sure enough, were the two 
certificates of stock, then a locket contain- 
ing a portrait of her grandmother: a little 
package with some rings and brooches in it. 
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Some dirty bits of paper were opened, and 
proved to be bank notes of ten dollars each 
—and at the bottom of all, were a nurmber 
of guineas, and other gold pieces, keepsakes, 
&c. For many years had that pincushion 
found an abiding place in one corner of the 
chest ; but this night, with its treasure care- 
fully replaced, a snug place was made for it 
between the delighted mother and daughter, 
in bed. Whether they slept or not, and if 
they did, what were their dreams, is none of 
our business; this we do know, that we 
would suffer the want of a good many nights’ 
sleep, for a similar turn of good luck. 

Next morning being Christmas, Thomas 
and Mary came to pay their respects, and 
wish them a happy Christmas, and many 
of them, and were greatly surprised to find 
Mrs. ‘Uincter so lively and chatty. Thomas 
was inclined to be jocose, and would have 
it that “ missus” had met an old beau, that 
made her so smiling, and as for Bessy, he 
didn’t know what to make of her, she flew 
about so, At length Mrs. Tincter told the 
good old couple of her fortune, and such a 
time was never seen. ‘Thomas and Mary 
danced and sung, and laughed and cried 
alternately. They were downright intoxi- 
cated with joy. Such a Christmas morning 
never was ushered in, wherein more real and 
beautiful gladness was felt, than with this 
litle group. 

Order being restored, and composure once 
more taking its accustomed place in their 
minds, Thomas was despatched to get some- 
thing good for dinner, while Mary busied 
herself in getting some trifles from the 
grocer, &c., to make a pudding, and the day 
was spent in feasting, talking over old times, 
not forgetting the time so well remembered 
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now, when grandmother was makin, , 
pincushion. A few days after this ack 
Mrs. Tincter and Bessy called upon i 
Moddel, who not only gave them a | 
welcome, without being aware of the ir b 
ness, but scolded them well for not cal! 
on him before, and stating their situat,, 

he had been an old acquaintance Me 
James’, and wou!d have readily assistes 
them all he could; but when he was tag 
acquainted with the piece of good { 

that induced them to visit him, the old ren 
tleman shed tears of joy at the intellizen 
and readily undertook the cliarge of adyig, 
in the case. 

The stock, on examination, was found ; 
be a’l correct, and the nine years’ intereg 
also was paid up, which amounted to about 
six thousand dollars; this and the principg 
being converted into money, were laid yy 
on bonds and mortgages, yielding a good yer 
centage. 

Mrs. Tincter occupies a neat edifice 
erected on what was once one of her grand. 
father’s fields, and Bessy is not only a hand 
some, but an accomplished young lady, edy. 
cated to abhor all that can intoxicate, She 
declares none but a Temperance man nee 
ever attempt visiting their house, in which 
she is most heartily seconded by her mother 

Thomas and Mary live with them, one as 
cook, the other does any thing that is wan. 
ed; and I would advise any young man who 
may wish to get into the good graces of 
Miss Bessy, to cultivate a good understand. 
ing with Thomas, or his chance wil! bea 
poor one. Thomas is dictator in that house, 
and he who attempts to go there, suspected 
of touching the poison, will find it out to bis 
sorrow. ‘Thomas noses them a block off. 





Our sorrows are like thunder-clouds, which 
scem black in the distance, but grow lighter 
as they approach. 

He who dreads giving light to the people, 
is hke a man who builds a house without 
windows for fear of lightning. 





When a woman seeks to-guide her bus 
band, it should not be like one wio breaks 
horse to his own purpose— using bit and spur, 
now checking and now goading his careet; 
but, like the mariner who steers thie ship, ¢ 
recting it by a single touch, while none can 
see the power that rules its motion. 
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THE LAMENT OF JOANNA OF SPAIN. 


Joanna was the only surviving child of 
Ferdinand the Catholic, and the great Isa- 
poila of Castile. She married Philip, the 
mee icome son of the Emperor Maximilian . 
and after a few years of married life, ren- 
cered very miserable by his neglect and her 
jealousy, at his death she becamemad. His 
remains were interred in the monastery of 
Sinta Clara, adjoining the palace at Torde- 
sillas; and she sat at the windows that over- 
jysked the sepulchre, mourning and keeping 
watch, for seven-and-forty years, never leav- 
ing the walls of ber habitation, or taking any 
part in the government of her vast posses- 
sions, to which her son, the Emperor Charles 
V., succeeded. Music was her sole delight 


and recreation. 


My life is weariness to me; 

I dread the rising of the sun ; 
And when he sinks amid the sea, 

I wish the hours of darkness done. 
For naught brings pleasure, change, or cheer, 
‘Tis all the same—blank, cold, and drear. 
(ne darksome thought envelopes all, 
And shrouds existence in the pall. 


‘Tis forty years since I have seen 
The autumn sear those forests green ; 
Blossom and toliage fall away, 
And brown, gnarled, naked arms display 
Their leanness to the light of day ! 
Tis forty years since first I viewed 
The spring deck out this solitude— 
Since I have sat behind this grate, 
And seen the earth grow animate 
With youth, and bloom, and bird, and bee, 
And joy and love for all—but me! 
l likesthe winter best; for then 
Nature mocks not my grief-ploughed face ; 
Winds roar and mourn o’er rock and fen, 
And [ seem in some kindred place : 
For o'er earth’s bleak and barren plains 
A sympathy with sorrow reigns. 


‘Tis forty years since first I came 
With ashes on my heart and head, 

A homely, modest boon to claim— 
A grave for me and for my dead. 





Tis all I hope or ask of earth, 
To take back what she gave at birth. 
The sun sets not on my domain,— 
What did my dower of kingdom's gain ?!— 
My realms of gold in India’s main ! 
I found the peasant’s lot above 
Her queen’s; for she could waken love ! 
Oh, it hath maddened me to see 
All could be happy, loved—but me ! 
But me! whose very brain gave way, 
Whose fond heart sunk, the Furies’ prey— 
Trampled, disdained, and cast away 
By him for whom I would have died 
With rapture—ay ! and martyr’s pride ; 
For then, perchance, I should have read 
Some pity in his keen, cold eye, 
For the devoted early dead, 
Whose love for him was agony— 
In dying more than living blest, 
If on his sympathizing breast ! 
Ah me! those weary days come back 
When I was on the mental rack, 
And sought in vain to charm and please, 
And smiled with spirit ill at ease ; 
And dressed, and danced, and jested light, 
Braided with flowers my locks of night, 
And strove to deck my southern face 
With the fair Fleming’s blooming grace : 
For they could please the roving eye 
Of him who passed me, widowed, by! 
Yet I was beautiful! My brow 
Was like the famed Egyptian queen ; 
Rounded these cheeks—so hollow now ! 
Beaming, these tear-dimmed eyes have 
been, 
And shone upon my port and face 
The beauty of my lofty race. 
But it is idle thus to dwell 
On charms that long since drooped and died, 
That pleased not him I loved so well— 
Then, what have I to do with pride? 


Ah me! I thought that years of grief 
Had brought oblivion’s cold relief. 

Can Memory with Madness reign ? 
Give me my reason back again, 

Or let me, senseless, rave in vain! 

Oh, my great mother! oft I see, 

In dreams, thy calm eyes fixed on me— 
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On me, thy last, lorn, maddened child, 

In thoughttul grief, in wonder mild— 

Art musing if that God be just, 

Whom thou didst serve with boundless trust ? 
Vigil, and fast, and alms, and prayer, 
Rewarded by a maniac heir? 

Thy hope, of bud and flower bereft— 

And I—the mad and sullen—lett! 

Mother! Great mother! well didst thou 
Bear crown and cross upon thy brow! 

Thy faith—a phoenix ! rose above 

The ashes of Earth’s hope and love— 

And thou hadst peace! Yes! Peace at last— 
Peace—when the cloud and storm were past— 
Fach thought and wish absorbed in God— 
While I rebel beneath his rod ! 


Mother! Cassandra-like I see 

Our lon line’s mournful destiny— 
And, in the haze of grief and shame, 
The barren ending of our name! 





Madness and weakness, pride an 


1 sine 
Spoilers without—false friends wit 
Oh! the slow death that gnaws 
My spirit struggles to depart— 
What can be worse than forty vears 
Of raving, moaning, pain, and tears? 
Yet is my future dimmed with fears! 


Din 


My heart 


Strike the loud harp! my sole delish: 
And charm me to forget my woe, 
And let the organ’s tones of might 


Through the cathedral arches flow: 
Sing me the psalms of Israel’s:king— 

The great, the penitent, the sad— 
My spirit soars upon his wing ; 

Let me forget that lam mad! 
I e’en can pray—* Oh, Lord, how long!” 
And, soothed and softened by the song, 
I bless him for the hope he gave, 
And buried, blighted, in the grave! 





THE INFLUENCE OF A GOOD WOMAN. 


BY PROFESSOR LARRABER,. 


Among my correspondents of olden time, 
was a lady, whose last letter was written 
twenty years ago this very day. 1 first be- 
came acquainted with her while I was teach- 
ing a small school in the interior of New 
England. I well remember the day I first 
passed her dwelling. A funeral procession 
was forming at the door, and there was 
borne over the threshold a little child, ar- 
rayed in its beauty and loveliness for the 
grave, followed by the father and mother, 
and a whole family of little brothers and sis- 
ters. I was but a youth—a mere boy, among 
strangers, friendless aud alone—trying to ac- 
quire, by teaching school, the means of pay- 
ing my own expenses for a few weeks at the 
academy. ‘The lady, the mother of the lost 
child, a few days after my arrival, invited 
me to her house. Of course, I went; for I 
felt greatly the need of sympathy and kind- 
ness. Indeed, few know how much the 


young man, especially the student, away 
from home, pines for a mother’s affection and 
a sister’s love. I found her surrounded by 
wealth and friends, and a large family of 
lovely children. On entering her house, | 
was received with a welcome so hearty as to 
make me feel at once pertectly at home, and 
to win my most implicit confidence, I felt 
that I was captivated; for such a woman 
could wield over me an influence irresistible 
And how judiciously did she use that influ 
ence. She became to me all that a mother 
could be. She was a woman of much intel- 
ligence, of excellent taste, of generous sym- 
pathies, of philanthropic liberality, and of 
deep religious feeling. After my engage 
ment at school-keeping was out, and I re- 
turned to my studies, she became my week!y 
correspondent. Her letters would form a 
good sized volume, and are worthy of being 
read, and re-read again and again. From 
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no means, in the whole course of my intel- 

jectual, moral, and religious training, did I 

receive more aid than from her letters, i 

[ have heard much, and read much of fe- 
yale influence; but in no way might an 
intelligent, accomplished, and pious lady, 
exert a grealer influence over an individual, 
and, through hisn, over society, than by such 
a correspondence as that good w oman con- 
gescended to hold with a poor boy. Young 
wen, at college, are usually thrown together 
in masses, out of the range of family organ- 
ization, and deprived of the humanizing in- 
fluqices of judicious female society. In such 
circumstances, they are liable to contract 
habits of mind and of conduct unfitting them 
for society. ‘They sometimes become rough 
and uncouth in manner, morose, in temper, 
and indifferent in their religious feelings. 
Under such circumstances, a weekly cor- 
respondence with an intelligent and interest- 
ing lady, supplies the place of home in a 
youth's heart. He sits down to read the let- 
ter, with subdued spirit and softened heart. 
His habits of thought become polished, his 
sentiments refined, his principles of virtue 
strengthened, and his whole nature human- 
ised, Especially is the influence of such a 
correspondence felt with the most beneficial 
results on one who has neither mother nor 
sisters; but whose heart is as homeless as 
Noah’s dove. 

For some two years was this correspond- 
ence regularly kept up; and I had, also, an 
opportunity, during vacation, of spending, 
once or twice a year, a day or two in the 
family. During one of my visits, (it was 
twenty summers ago,) I saw on the cheek of 
my gentle one, whom I had learned to look 
on as a guardian angel, unmistakable indica- 
tions of the approach of the destroyer of the 
beauty and the bloom of New England—con- 
sumption. She seemed unconscious of dan- 
ger, nor were her family at ail apprehensive 
of any thing in her condition of health re- 
quiring attention. She had taken cold, and 
was troubled witn a slight cough. But I had 
learned to watch the approach of that pale 
spectre, that had already summoned away 
from my side many a loved one. 

A few weeks were sufficient to develop 
the disease in its most fatal form; that form 
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under which the patient, without pain and 
in cheerful spirits, gradually, but surely, de- 
scends to the grave. She soon saw the in- 
evitable result, and calmly, as the child 
would repose in the cradle, she resigned 
herself to death. To us, in health, how 
strange seems the composure with which the 
Christian goes to the grave. To die—to 
leave this beautiful world—to go from our 
home to return no more—to leave our chil- 
dren and all on earth we love—who, in 
health, can think of this with composure ? 
But God, in mercy to the human race, sends 
on us disease, whose great design seems to 
be to reconcile us to death. The afflictions 
of earth become thus blessings. This good 
woman looked on her journey to the spirit 
world, with as much composure as she would 
on the journey of a day to visit some friend. 
She only felt interested to provide for the 
education of her children. Jn my last inter- 
view with her, she expressed a hope, which 
she said she had long indulged, that, when I 
had finished my studies in college, my cir- 
cumstances in life might admit of my super- 
intending the education of her children, the 
eldest of whom was then about sixteen. 

Thus died, when scarce her youth had 
passed away, one of the loveliest beings | 
eversaw. We buried her, in a spot selected 
by herself, beneath a vigorous old apple tree, 
in the orchard. Two of her younger chil- 
dren soon followed her, and the others came 
to maturity. 

Many years after her death, perhaps twelve 
or more, I stood again, on a fine autumn 
evening, beside her grave. It was one of 
those seasons peculiarly fruitful in reflections. 
The landscape about me was one on which I 
would gladly look again. I stood on a lofty 
green hill, covered with orchard and meadow, 
and flocks and herds. On the north were 
the grand range of White mountains; on the 
south lay, spread out in the far distance, the 
broad and ever green plains of Brunswick ; 


on the east appeared, just in the horizon, the 
blue hills of the Kennebec, among which lay 
embowered, my own cottage home, in which 
my children were then at play. And I was 
standing by the grave of one who had been 
my friend, when friends 1 needed, and who 
had been sleeping there for twelve years. 
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3 ture she was. 
| wholly absorbed in her work, but at length 


> arms, too,” 
ing her sister’s hand, and baring her arm to 
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ely day in summer, two sisters sat 
“together in @ pleasant looking room, busily 


’ | engaged in making a white muslin dress. 
"The younger might be eighteen, she was 


ly more, and & beautiful, merry crea- 
For a while, she seemed 


she looked up, and said earnestly, 
«Now, sister, you will take off your sober 
looking cap to-morrow, and let a part of 


> your hair curl over your neck, that looks as 


ifthe sun had never seen it; and then your 
continued the happy girl, snatch- 


the elbow; “why half the girls in the vil- 


"lage would envy you, did they kzow how 
' round and white they are, though they do 
> sometimes smile, and call you old-maidish. 


[declare, sister Lu, were you not quite so 
pale, you would be called handsome by every 
one, though I am not sure I should like your 
looks any better, for I have been so long ac- 
customed to your pale, sad face, that if it 
wore a different look, it would not seem 
right. To-morrow you must certainly al- 
low me to dress you just as I please, for | am 
determined that all shall be happy.” 

“ But, Grace, do you think my dress could 
make any difference in my feelings?” asked 
her sister, Leula Winslow. 

“No, pe:Laps not—but then every thing 
must look happy, too. Oh! it will bea 
bright day,” she continued, pointing to the 
sky, “not a cloud is tou be seen, and you 
shall wear this white muslin, that you have 
been fixing so prettily for me, when I knew 
it was for you, and the sleeves shall be loop- 
ed up at the elbow, and—and—” 

“And what?” laughingly interrupted 
Leula. 

“ And perhaps,” said the mischievous girl, 
“the Hon. Mr. Ray will think you look 
more noble than ever.” 
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“Oh, Grace!’ she exclaimed reproach- 
fully. 

“Forgive me, good Leula,” said Grace, 
throwing her arms around her sister’s neck. 
“I did forget that | promised never to tease 
you any more. But why did you not get 
married when you were young, Leula !” 

“Probably because no one ever fancied 
me,” said Leula, evasively. 

“No, sister, | am sure that is not the 
reason,” said Grace, earnestly, “ and you 
once promised to tell me something of your 
early history, sometime; why not let it be 
now ?”’ 

“It is a sad story, Grace, and it seems 
wrong to cloud your perfect happiness at 
the present, by the recital of my past suffer- 
ings.” 

“Oh! no, Leula, let me hearitnow. We 
are alone, and sister Susan will not be here 
until night. Does she know of it ?”’ 

“ Yes,” answered Leula, “I told her all 
just before she was married, and will now 
tell you as briefly as possible. ‘T'welve years 
ago our mother died. I wish you could re- 
member her as perfectly as I do. You are 
quite like her in personal appearance, but 
Susan’s quiet, gentle manners are most like 
hers. I was then sixteen, a wild, thought- 
less, affectionate girl, and happy as you are 
now. Our mother’s death was the first 
grief I had ever known, and this for a while 
almost overpowered me, for my love for her 
was boundless; but my buoyant spirit soon 
recovered its elasticity, and I became as gay 
My mother called i: to her one 
Oh! 


as ever. 
day, and talked with me a long time. 


[ shall never forget that interview, though 
years have passed since then; I remember it 
all as distinctly, as if it were but yesterday; 
how she spoke of her own mother, who died 
while she was young, 
had needed her watchful care, and then her 


and how much she 
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eyes filled with tears, and she was for some- 
tune silent. She then told.me of my duty 
to you and our father—that I was the oldest, 
and the care of the household would soon de- 
volve upon me—spoke of my health—that it 
was my duty to try to preserve it~cautioned 
me about my intercourse with young people, 
aud the respect due to the aged—spoke of 
the right employment of my time, and the 
manner of spending the Sabbath ; in short, it 
seemed that she wished to leave nothing un- 
said, which, did | remember, it might serve 
to make me better, or those around me hap- 
pier. Never till then did I know how deep- 
ly I loved my mother, or realized the extent 
of my loss. 

‘* At last she spoke of you and Susan—of 
her deep love for you, and the sorrow she felt 
at being called to leave you at so tender an 
ave; for you were then six, and Susan eight 
years old, two warm-hearted, playful little 
crealures, and my mother seemed almost to 
idolize you. Oi! how earnestly did she beg 
of me to wate over you with a mother’s and 
a sister’s care. * Treat them kindly,’ said 
she, ‘and you can lead them gently along 
in the right paths, and they will love you. 
Do not be harsh to them, though they some- 
times provoke you almost beyond endurance, 
with their way wardness ; yet bear with them, 
Leula, for my sake, and God will reward 
you.’ 

“ Then, Grace, did 1 promise to our dying 
mother, to be both mother and sister to you, 
that never should my thoughts for a moment 
wander from the sacred trust she had re- 
posed in me, and that your happiness and 
welfare should be my fgndest care. She 
folded her arms about me, and pressed a 
warm kiss on my forehead, and seemed satis- 
fied. Once more she spoke of our father, of 
his devoted love for us, that I must teach 
you to have the same perfect confidence in 
him, that I then had, and that I need never 
be afraid to trust him with every little secret 
o! my heart, for with him, everything per- 
taining to his children would be sacreds 
She seemed quite fatigued, and told me that 
I might go out, and she would try to sleep. 

“I went to my room, and immediately 
wrote down all that she had said to me as 
nearly in her own words as | could remem- 





ber, lest I might forget some part of jt 
lived about a week after this . 


Nop Ry) for I 


sme, 


’ but never. . ; 


of it again; yet there was a look of «, » 
resignation upon my motlier’s face, y) ‘a att 
told me that she believed I would be g.... 3 vibe 
to my trust. She died in the early wi sarge 
time, and they made her grave in the ¢ : wet 
earth, when the flowers she so loved y,,. ee 
just springing from its bosom. 4 id 

“Spring and summer passed away, , , ad 
the ensuing autumn our Uncle Shey), ane 









moved into our village, and with his fa» 


came Charles Edmonds, their adopted sn 
then twenty-two years of age, who had beg, 
practicing law with considerable sycce. 


Uncle and aunt were both proud of hit, “ 


BY mv dut 
pi cted, | 
“) great 


n-€ nted 


«| wie 

no own son could ever have been more f», wing | 
we oe gesiring 

ly loved. It were needless to add, that ype 1 tat 
. Neel. and su 

ing each other almost daily, we soon becagg shat time 

fondly attached, and before winter passed, | simost i 

was betrothed to him. The soft spring gy grove t0 


smiling summer came, and the bright eye thought 
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flowers, murmuring brooks and laughiyy sould dt 


skies ; the rugged mountain rock, and sien; vty. I 
watchful stars, were all witnesses of oy we high 
love. How time flew, for he was to us gifiu c sat bi 
with bright wings of hope, and we were s sath for 
happy. How often, when I have notice eect 
your perfect happiness for the past year wy) “« But 
George, has it reminded me of the blissi! every St 
hours I knew in that blessed summer-time, jened t 
when I had scarcely a thought beyond tue | saw h 
bright winged present. You and Susy were his ang 
as joyous as two uncontrolled generous spirits fore ho 
could be—free as the wildest bird that wings ofall | 
its way through the balmy air, yet loving as though 
the gentlest lamb, that nestles at your feet. have k 
But why dwell upon the past? Its memories, must | 
though sad, are sweet to me; but you, dear thougt 
Grace, are perhaps before now tired of 1) Then 
long narrative. Shall I not leave it unt | read 
some other time ?” and W 
“Oh! no; let me hear it now,” said «1 
Grace, and Leula again began : his le 
“ Thus time passed on, and in the fall » n” 
were to be married. My father saw it «, «¥ 
but said nothing, for he knew it would breas it. ( 
my heart to be thwarted when I lovee s parce 
deeply. I happened one day in looking over Gr 
some of my old papers, to fin! the one the f 
which I had written the last words of ou to he 
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or I did not read it as often as former- 
~ pot that loved my mother less or had 
but my perfect enjoyment of 
, present made me callous to all else. 
z then as 1 read it, the words seemed 
ned upon my heart, and | bitterly re- 
ce myself for my madness, as it seem- 
ninking for a moment of leaving you. 

did ] weep; but at last I dried away 
wars, and sought my father; told him 
A much I loved Charles, but that I thought 
y duty to stay with him. He at first 
cted, telling me the sacrifice would be 
but finding me firm, at length 


ime, | 


po 

boo great, 

’ p-ented. 

«| wrote a note to Charles immediately, 

iiesiring to be freed from my engagement, 
snd stating briefly my reasons for it. From 
that time until [ received his answer, I was 
sinost in a state of strange stupidity. I 
grove to be calm, and was; for whenever a 
thought came of Charles and the past, I 
sould drive it away, and think only of my 
ty. It seemed, also, that did he appreciate 
te bigh motives that called me to resign the 
irght hopes of the future, and live *hence- 
ft for my duty alone, he could not but re- 
spect me more. 

«But when his letter came, it destroyed 
every solace I had clung to, and almost mad- 
dened me. At times it seemed wrong when 
| saw how it grieved him, and | could read 
his anguish in every line. I never knew be- 
fre how well I was beloved. But the worst 
o all was, that he doubted my sincerity— 
thought it a slight excuse, or that 1 might 
have known it before; and suspected there 
must be some other motive. I had not 
thought of this, and it wrung my heart. 
Then I was half tempted, for a moment, but 
| read again the dying advice of my mother, 
and was firm as ever.” 

“Leula,” interrupted Grace, “have you 
nis letter nowt Will you not let me see 
“Yes, Grace,” said Leula, “ you can see 

Go to my secretary, and get a little 
parcel that is tied with a blue ribbon.” 

Grace soon returned, and Leula took from 
the parcel a neatly folded letter and gave it 
to her. 


“You may read it,” said she, “ for I am 
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quite fatigued by talking so long.” 
accordingly read the following. 


Grace 


Dearest Levta— 

It is with a trembling 
hand and an aching heart, that I pen these 
lines. Since the reception of your note | 
have been in supreme misery. Never did 


one person suffer more mentally, and never 
was human disappointment keener. Leula, 
dearest Leula! what can [, what shall I say 


to its contents! Are the sentiments con- 
tained therein irrevocable? Have they, as 
you say, been well reflected upon! and if so, 
did you think of the extreme mental auguish 
they would cause me? Oh! Leula, it can 
not be reality! tell me yet it is a dream, 
Had it told me that the ruthless hand of 
death had been laid upon you, my feelings, 
though almost insupportable, could not have 
been worse, What! you whom I had hoped 
nothing but death cou/d separate, now ask a 
retraction of those oft plighted vows? Ano- 
ther thing that adds tenfold to my misery 
is, that doubt, with all its maddening attrib- 
utes, sits enthroned upon my mind. You 
may ask why! or what I doubt! It is 
whether you have given me the true and 
only motive that prompts you, when you ask 
to be freed from your engagement. It is 
this that 1 would know. You may think, 
perhaps, that I have no reason to doubt your 
sincerity ; but, allow me to say, I think I 
have. I will tell you why, and if my sus- 
picions are unfounded, you will pardon the 
distrustfulness, which led me to fear that 
one whom I had so fondly trusted, might de- 
ceive me. 

One is, did your respect for me remain 
unchanged, or you still love me as you have 
professed to, it does seera a frivolous excuse : 
and another, it seems strange, that any thing 
new should arise relative to your sisters— 
any thing of so much importance, and which 
could not have been discovered before, that 
should need your presence there always. 
But, should I be wrong, and my doubts un- 


founded, if you have given me the only rea- 
sons for changing you mind, then let me ask 
for the sake of him who feels he can never 
be happy without you—whose very being 
seems blended with your own—and for the 
many vows we have exchanged, to overcome 
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in some way, this little difficulty, and let me 
be made the happiest of mortals. I have one 
boon to ask, which | sincerely hope you will 
not deny—it is, that you will grant me the 
favor of one more interview with you, 
and should you not wish to see me alone, let 
it be in the presence of your father. I have 
but a few words to say, which he may as 
well hear, and then, should your mind re- 
main as now, I will leave you forever; yet 
not without many a heart-felt pang, of which 
I shall not soon be relieved. Trusting I shall 
see you once more, I remain, 
Your constant friend, 
Cuartes Epmonps, 


As Grace finished reading the letter, she 
picked up a piece of folded paper, and asked, 
“ What is this!” 

“A copy of my answer,” replied Leula; 
“you can read that too, if you choose.” 

Grace then read :— 

' My Dear Friend,—I cannot see you. The 
past, though full of sweet memories, must be 
forgotten, or remembered only as a pleasant 
dream, I am aware that the reasons [ give 
may to you seem light, fur you can never 
know the depth of feeling I have for those 
children that my dying mother bequeathed to 
me. I have watched over them as none 
other could; and yet they are not as [ would 
have them. Another cannot feel for them 
the love that I do—it is impossible ; and now 
more than ever do they need the constant 
care of one whose whole heart is devoted to 
their welfare. Such is mine; and if the 
sacrifice of my fondest hopes can add to their 
happiness, or meke them better, it shall be 
given; though I knew my heart would break, 
I could not be turned from duty. 

But for you, dear friend, when I think of 
you, I am sorely tempted—when I think of 
your generous affection for me—when all the 
blissful past comes up with its bright array 
of hope and love: and I know you will be 
grieved, more deeply perhaps than I, for my 
high sense of duty sustains me in this trying 
hour ;—but then, I think of my dying mother; 
I read once more her last bequest, and am 
myself again. Let the future bring what it 
may, do not doubt my sincerity, for then you 
would despise me, and that I could not bear. 


Believe me, I have given you the wy 
only motive” that actuated mo. \., — 
must not suffer yourself to eats. = nm 
worthy your noble nature. [| w)) ,,. 
you forget, for it would be mockery. 
you can learn to think calinly of a a 
happy—yes, you will be happy, for th, : Z 
are always so. There are yet many \, 
days in store for you, and may you “te of 
to enjoy them. 

How visions of the beautify! past do hs 
me! Every treasured look, and wor) .. 
tone, come thronging back, and they “il 
times look reproachfully too, as if | ; 
wronged you; and every spot that we ba», 
visited and loved, I remember, ol)! « 
tinctly ;—but then comes a scene tha: J 
early childhood knew, one too, that | y« 
fast forgetting; but duty hath retouched ; 
with memory’s pencil, and again am | ner 
for a strong and holy purpose. Do not 
to see me—I can write and tell you all, by 
to see you and know it is to be the last tine 
were more than I can bear. The sacra) 
love that my heart now knows for you, cay 
know no change. Though years may pes 
away, and oceans roll between us, still it wi! 
burn on as pure and changeless as now 
Trusting that this may not deprive me¢ 
your friendship, I am 

Your devoted friend, 


Leuta Whvstow. 


“Oh!” said Leula, as Grace folded ty 
letter, “the agony of that night i can new 
describe. It was evening when I receive 
his letter, and going to my room, I sat dow 
to answer it. Until then I had not felt ho 
great the sacrifice would be ; for in my new) 
awakened sense of duty, J had hardly thougit 
that he too would suffer; and now when | 
saw it all, it did seem almost wrong; y# 
still 1 was firm, and it needed but one g'ance 
at you as you lay sleeping on a low bed es: 
me, to renew my resolutions, and assure we 
that it was right. 

* Alone, with my sad thoughts, not a souni 
disturbed the death-like stillness that per. 
vaded the whole house. The hours wor 
slowly away, and at length the clock struck 
twelve. Oh! how the echoes rang throu! 
the deserted rooms—every sound seemed st 
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F sath-knell of some departed hope. ‘How 
gistinctly I remember it, for the anguish of 
that night pictured itself upon my heart and 
never be forgotten, But 1 will not 


can 0 ‘ , 
upon it, for it only brings the memory 


dwell 


¢ my grief more vividly before me, and | 
omy s = 3 5 

ive that wild night over again. Now, Grace, 
you have heard my story, and know the rea- 


son why I never married.” 
~ «What became of Charles?” asked Grace, 
«did you never see him again?” 

“No,” answered Leula, “and he shortly 
afterwards married the sweet Ella Fay, 
whom every body loved, and moved to the 
west as we had intended.” 

« How could he?” exclaimed Grace, earn- 
estly. 

« [t was pride,” continued Leula, in a low, 
ad tone, “for he still believed that I loved 
another, or that there must be some other 
reason than the one I had given. I could 
have borne any thing better than to have 
him think me so base. After they moved 
west, he wrote seldom to uncle; but we 
heard much of his success. When they had 
wen there about two years, Ella died, and 
shortly afterwards he went away, no one 
knew where; and since that time we have 
never heard from him. ‘Three years ago I 
would not have seen him for worlds; but 
now, | think | could meet him calmly, and 
would like to see him once more—I should 
be proud to show him how well I have kept 
my trust.” 

“Oh! how much you have endured for 
Susan and I,’”” exclaimed Grace, brushing 
away the tears that had been flowing freely 
during Leula’s narrative, “and how have 
we repaid you ?” 

“I have my reward now,” said Leula, 
tending down to imprint a kiss upon the upe 
turned forehead of the fair speaker seated at 
her feet, “in the happy assurance that I 
have done my duty, and in seeing you both 
noble and generous-hearted women. I have 
no fears for you now; you will go through 
life *blessing and blessed ;’ and could our 
departed mother now look upon us from her 
starry home, [ am sure she would smile upon 
my humble efforts.” 

Who could look in upon a scene like this, 
tad doubt whether Leula Winslow was hap- 


py! The sacrifice of her fond girlish hopes- - 
what had it won for her? Ah! more than 
the wealth of mines could give—the over- 
flowing love of the affectionate Grace, and 
the deep affection of the gentle-hearted Su- 
san. ‘This was her reward; and with pride 
and pleasure she could press them to her 
heart and call them her own—when she re- 
membered a short but bitter agony, succeed- 
ed by the sacred calmness of a sorrow that 
time could not lessen. Year after year it 
had lain there, deep in her heart; but it was 
not a corroding grief, for there was yet a 
higher purpose for her to live for, and nobly 
had she fulfilled her destiny. 

Susan had been married two years toa 
worthy man, and on the morrow, Grace was 
to entrust the happiness of her life-time to 
one she loved, and her heart poured out its 
rich fullness upon all that was dear to her. 
The two now sat there silently thinking of 
the past—Grace seated on a low stool at 
Leula’s feet, with her head resting upon her 
sister’s lap, and seemed lost in her own revy- 
eries. At this moment the street bell was 
heard—a stranger was announced who in- 
quired for Leula Winslow. 

Leula went down, and as she opened the 
door, a noble looking stranger arose and ad- 
vanced to meet her. Leula paused—passed 
her hand over her eyes and gazed intently 
at him. Could it be! The stranger asked 
in a low, rich tone, **do you remember me, 
Leula ?” 

She extended her hand, and whispered 
faintly, “Charles; but moved not. She 
stood thus, transfixed to the spot, as it were, 
for a moment—then staggering back, would 
have fallen, but a strong arm supported her 

The stranger, who was none other than 
Charles Edmonds, called for assistance, and 
Leula was conveyed to her room. Long did 
she dream that night—her eyes were shut, 
but she had not fainted, for the breath came 
regularly, only now and then a sigh burst 
from her heart, so deep, it seemed almost a 
groan. This was a relief, for the breathing 
again became low, soft and regular, as that 
ofa sleeping child. Her face was very pale, 
and her thin, colorless lips, closely cotn- 
pressed, as she lay with her hands clasped 
tightly across her heart, as if some heavy 
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pain were there. In that unnatural slumber 
she lived over again all] that had been beau- 
tifully bright, or deeply sad—far back in the 
past was a joyous childhood, hallowed by a 
mother’s love, then a deep grief, succeeded 
by a calm resignation, and next a blissful 
summer-time, that brought years of an en- 
nobling sorrow, for that summer-time had 
been, oh! so bright! yet, with its beauties, 
passed away the fond hopes she had been 
cherishing, and henceforth she lived, not for 
herself, but others. Years, long years to her 
had passed away, and found her still devoted 
to her duty. We will not say she had been 
unhappy ; but that strange calmness—could 
it speak of joy? As her heart paused over 
these memories, her face grew paler, but 
with that paleness came a holier look, and 
she slept on. Then came a thought of the 
present—a dim, shadowy vision, that was 
brightly tinted, stole before her, a perception 
of rest—an unexpected happiness—a wish 
half undefined, that was to be realized, passed 
rapidly before her; and a soft smile gradually 
broke the icy rigidness of her features, and 
opening her eyes, she gazed wildly round for 
a moment, suffering her gaze to rest at last 
upon one that was bending over her; then 
clasping her hands tightly over her eyes, as 
if to shut out some painful sight; her lips 
again became firmly compressed, and her 
watcher feared, lest that same strange sleep 
was again coming upon her; but she soon 
removed her hands and looked at him calmly, 
though there were now tears in her eyes 
and she wept freely. 


“Oh, Leula !” whispered Charles, as }, 
bent over her, “can you foryive me 
“| have nothing to forgive,” she ro, ed 
“T am only too happy in seeing you on , 
more. Tell them all to go out, I hiaye gyos 
to say to you.” 7 

The rest left the room, and Leula beray_ 
“Oh, Charles! you can never know h , 
have wished for this hour; though in my 
most sanguine moments I have hardly da... 
to hope that I should see you again, ye; 
have wished for it that I might prove to yo, 
that I was then sincere. Oh, Charles! }»; 
you known how it wrung my heart that y 
should think me so base, you could never 
have doubted me. But, you believe mm 
now ?” she asked, looking up, half in doyiy 
and half in confidence. 

“ Believe you, dearest,—l would be , 
monster to doubt you now; and if suffering 
can atone for errors long since repented of 
the last ten years will bear witness that | 
have not lived in vain. But Leula, I did not 
expect to find you thus. [ need not ask if 
you love me still—every thing tells me that 
you yet cherish that same fond affection for 
me I was once so proud to claim. Tel! me, 
dearest, is it not so ?”’ 

“ It is, it is,” she murmured. 

“Then we will be happy yet,” he ex. 
claimed, passionately, clasping her to his 
heart—and they were happy, as all who saw 
them in after years can testify, and Leula 
was none the less so for having devoted ten 
of the best years of her life toa high ax 
holy duty. 
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Thine are the matin lays, the birds which sing, 
And thine the morning incense of the spring ; 
Thine is the promise of the summer field, 

And thine the fruits autumnal harvests yield ; 


Thine are the snows which kindly clothe the piais, 
And thine the garner’d stores for winter's reig® 
Thine is the power which prompts to gratitude 
And thine are all, thou Author of all good. 
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I've not forgot thee, beauteous Garland, no! 

Thy leaves emit a ri h, a sweet perfume, 

That wakes to life each dormant soul, and sheds 
Pure fr : 

The flowers that bad, open, anid exfoliate, 

Keep bright their hues; they fade not, nor expire. 

No blight has reached the wreath so long entwined ; 
Virtues’ sweet breath keeps verdant every shade; 


agrance on the intellectual mind. 


Each bud and opening lenf is full of promise. 

Long may thy beauties glow, and every year 
Behold them brighten. Thine are costly gems, 
Which parents may with safety spread before 
Young eyes, and watch the kindlings of desire, 
That ever spring within the beating heart ; 

That burst, like buds in spring-time, when the sun 
And gentle showers moisten and dry the earth ; 
Buds of hope, of love, anticipation, 

Implanted in our nature W ith our life, 

Which need a parent's guiding hand to lead; 

A spring, whose limpid surface shall reflect 

Its own pure thoughts and bright imaginings. 

For years ['ve read the Garland, seen it bloom, 
All redolant with life, and beauty rare ; 


The Cincinnati Advertiser tells a story of 
an eccentric clergyman, who, not being a 
very animated and interesting preacher, was 
often deserted by his flock—at least, by parts 
oathem—on the Sabbath. The old gentle- 
man finally adopted rather a novel method of 
keeping the delinquents up to the point of duty. 

When any family was absent two or three 
Sabbaths in succession, Mr. S. would pub- 
licly state to the congregation that, as Mr. 
—’s family had been for some time absent 
from public worship, he presumed there was 
sickness or trouble in their household, and 
would appoint a prayer meeting at their 
house on the next Tuesday afternoon. 

The old gentleman, on one occasion, also, 
caught the wanderers by the following piece 
of * guile,” 

On one Sabbath afternoon, he told his 
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Inhaled its sweets, and loved its influence, 

Nor has it in a single month declined. 

Spring, Summer, Autumn, Winter, all have shown 
Its freshness, its unfoldings; shown how mind 

In steady progress marches b idly on; 

Gains new strength while strugzling up the mount, 
Drawn by the inward impulse God within 

Has deeply written on our spirits’ throne, 

And made us devotees to what we love. 

Oh, mind, mind, mind! And is there one who lives 
Can, for a moment, suffer e’en a thought 

To flit acrose the soul for its extinetion ? 

If aught can elevate, can lift the soul, 

Can bid it rise, and soar above this world, 

[t is those regions ‘yond the ken of sight 

That Faith beholds ; where bloom immortal flowers, 
Where angel hands wreathe Garlands for the blest. 
Speed on thy way, thy own sure, steady way. 

If gaudier hues and more voluptuous shades 
Attract the many; still, beauteous Garland, 

Shall thy own fair leaves find in the sanctuary 

Of the pure in heart, a welcome 





people that he should take a short journey 
the next day, and be absent for a short time ; 
but he would take care that some person 
should come from Boston and supply his desk 
the next Sabbath. 

On the next Sabbath morning, the meet- 
ing-house was filled. The whole town turned 
out to hear the Boston minister. They wait- 
ed awhile in eager expectation of his en- 
trance, when in marched the Rev. Mr. S., 
and walked up the broad aisle, as he had 
been accustomed to do many years gone by. 
On ascending his pulpit, he smiled gracious 
ly upon his large audience, and said,— 

“IT am glad, my dear hearers, that I have 
got you out; you are all here as you ought 
to be; and | hope your minds are prepared 
to receive instruction. I came from Boston, 
yesterday, myself.” 
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And speaking thus, more tremulous, she would my arms entwine, 
And press her cheek bedew'd with tears still closer unto mine! 
With feelings hallow'd by commune, would fold me to her breast, 
And sing some touching melody to lull me to my rest ! 
Remember ?—ay, that look of love can never be effaced, 
Though seasons long have fleeted since the living lines I traced ; 
In the visions of my early days, that riper years pourtray, 
The mother’s smile that blessed me then will never pass away | 

I see it when I wander 'midst the crowded walks of life,— 

It is my star of guidanoe through the shoals of mortal strife ; 

Or, when secluded froin the world, my thoughts are homeward bent, 
Amidst the forms that greet me there, an angel one is blent. 

When shadows veil the brow of night mine eyes can tranquil close, 
While conscious that a wing of love doth shelter their repose ; 

And when in dreamland borne away—endearingly and sweet 
Amidst the glories cluster'd there that gentle mien I greet. 
Companion of my sclitude! for such I deem thou art, 

Still, mother, to my pilgrimage thine influence impart ; 

And cheer iny spirit with the hope, although its eve be nigh, 

The smile that brighten'd in decline, will herald it on high! 
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